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Asluiic Quaftef'ly Review, 

AKD ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 

JANUARY. 1900. 

THE MOGUL. MAHRATTA AND SIKH 

empires in their zenith and fall.* 

By Sn WitiiAH RArnoAK, Q.C. 

‘Ths subject with which I purpose to deal in this paper 
may appear at first sight to possess only an academical 
interest. But I venture to think that it baa a practical 
as well as a historical aspect, which may not he un¬ 
attractive to those —and I would fain hope that I may 
include most, if not aU. of my readers in thU category- 
who regard India not merely as a land of regrets and e*fle, 
but as a repon which claims our deepest sympathy and 
aBaotioo. which is full of iosiruction Ibr us, and which a 
happy destiiiy—happy for us, and happy for its peopie- 
has united with the British Empire—a union, let us hope, 
■which future centuries wiU only serve to strengthen and 
cement more firmly and closely. If I ask them to consider 
particular portions of the past history of this much-coveted 
land. It IS because the portions I have so selected present 
to our view a few cameos of the richest and most typical 
, setting, which are not only in themselves desecviiw of our 
dose attention, but which acquire a still greater importance 
when considered from the point of view of later events, 
la choosing, therefore, al my theme the rise and fell of the 

' For th« diKUMion of lUs p.per Proceedings of the East India 

AMOciaboo ^9«where ia the _E& 

THIRO fiBRIBS. VOL. IX. Jfc * 
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The Mogul, Mahraila, and Sikk Empires. 

three great Asiatic empires which were founded on the soil 
of India between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
which mark the rise and decay of three great and disunct 
nationalities—the Mogul, Mahratta and Sikh—I desire to 
draw from the most stirring pages of the history of India, 
and especially from the political aspects of that period, a 
study and a contrast which, I think, will possibly not be 
devoid of interest. It may be I have nothing new to 
sate^ and that some have studied the historical periods 
embraced within this paper more thoroughly and minutely 
than I can claim to have done myself But there is a 
fascination at times in even rehearing what is old, in 
recalling the stirring evenu of a bygone age, and in 
listening once again to the deeds and prowess of some 
favourite hero or heroine, and in comparing or contrasting 
the same with the story of some other national charaoeer, 
who in like manner may have built an empire or founded a 
dynasty. If my readers will give me their indulgence, I shall 
try in the short apace to which I am necessarily restricttd to 
rcinterest them in the history of three of the most remark¬ 
able empires, end in that of three of the most interesdng 
nationalities, of all the many that have held sway over the 
broad plains of India. And what mag:nificence, splendour 
and power j what courage, heroism and magnanimity; what 
sutecraft, adminlstradve capacity and skill in organiation; 
and yet withal what cruelty, oppression, and treachery, are 
centred round these three great historical natJonalities 1 
Alternately illuminating and darkening the pages of Indian 
history for three centuries, arousing on the one hand our 
admiration and wonderment, and on the other our contempt 
and horror; now acclaimed by an easily contented subject- 
population for a passing rule of justice and toleration \ now 
accursed for the miseries, extortion^ and comiptions. •" 
following a long- course of tyranny and oppession; now 
blaring forth in the majesty of Oriental splendour, and 
irresistiUe in the tide of victory and triumph; and now 
qumbling into premature decay under the accumulated 
load of vice and of every sort of sensual Indulgence; 
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Tki Mogul, Mahratia and Sikh Snares. 

I^iguisblng for a brief period in a state of helplessness and 
tttanition, and then yielding the scepue to a stronger power 
from the West, destined to construct and consolidate, to 
bring peace and security, to repress the lawless and protect 
the weak, to insure Justice and to puoi^ wrong, to substi¬ 
tute tolerance for bigotry, freedom for slavery, purity for 
corruption, enlighcenmeac for ignorance, to develop the 
resources of the country, to proclaim and maintain the 
supremacy of the laws, and to embrace all the diverse races 
of India, irrespective of class, religion or caste, into one 
sacred and invblable roll of citizenship under the 
dominating segis of the British dag. 

Differing as the Mogul, Mahratia and Sikh nationalities 
did in all essential characteriatica-Mto race, religion, habits and 
customs—they each had this element in common, that each of 
them rose to empire under the guidance of a youthful and an 
unlettered leader. Akbar, Sivaji, and Ranjit Singh, great 
commanders and great administrators, who raised the for¬ 
tunes of their respective nations when these were at the 
lowest ebb, and who showed a genius and capadQr for rule 
which places them a head and shoulders above their contem¬ 
poraries, were devoid of book-learning, and were even said 
CO be incapable of writing their own names, though Akbar is 
reputed to have composed some indifferent poetry, But in 
the foundh^ of empires a cool head, a brave soul, and a 
stout arm, have accomplished more than the culture of the 
scholar or the learning of the philosopher. Nature steps 
in where art is wanting, and supplies the nerve, the resolu¬ 
tion, the genius, to conceive and to work out what educa¬ 
tional culture would most probably have put aside as 
chimerical, fatuous, or impossible. Not that Ae three 
great empire-builders that have just been named worked 
out their majestic plans on the same broad lines. Nature, 
it is true, was the instructress in each instance, but in each 
she was ^thful to the needs of the individual enviroc- 
menL What was necessary for the success q ( an Akbar 
would have wredced the fortunes of a Sivaji and prevented 
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Ranjit Singh from esublishiog a Sikh kingdom in the 
north-west of India. Akhar's sphere of operations 
embraced large provinces and principalities, while those 
of Sivaji were confined to the limits of Maharashtra, and 
those of Ranjit Singh to the territories between the river 
Sutlej and the mountain barriers of Hazara and Peshawar 
on the north-west. Where personal bravery and activity 
were required in Akbar’s case to be tempered by prudence 
and caution, and where the skilful employment of other 
s^encies was an unavoidable necessity, in the case of the 
Mahratta or the Sikh the personal element alone con¬ 
tributed to initial success. Without restless activity, dash 
and reckless courage, Sivaji could not have risen from 
comparative obscurity to the acknowledged sovereignty of 
the Mahratta tribes. And without the same qualities, 
coupled with matchless skill in the arts of deceit and 
treachery, which an Akbar would have scorned to have 
used, the one-eyed lion of the Punjab would not have con¬ 
verted the leadership of a small Sukarchakia’confederacy 
into the powerful sovereignty of a united Sikh kingdom. 
Again, while Akbar had to reconstruct the empire, which 
the genius of his grandfather Baber had won, and which 
the ill-fortune of his luckless father Humalyun had almost 
lost, the Mahratta and Ae Sikh had no hereditary burdens 
to dischaige, and no re^nsibilities to respect Siv^and 
Ranjit Singh were creatures of the time, adventurert who 
saw in the weakness of the Muhammadan Rajput or Sikh 
States of the period their own opportunities for advance- 
menc, and seized upon them with the boldness and selfish¬ 
ness of a Napoleon. Their rise to power was more sudden, 
more Napoleonic in its glamour and meteoric brilliance, but 
les^conMlidated and less enduring than that of Akbar. 
The Mahratta and S\kh sovereignties vani^ed as they 
arose, leavmg nothing but ruin> terror and intrigue in their 
van- The empire of Akbar ac his death extended east¬ 
ward in an unbroken line from Cabul to Bengal and Orissa, 
and included the greater part of Central and Western India. 
He thus left to His successors a magaificent inbet^ta&ce. 
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which a series of dissolute and incompetent Princes allowed 

to perishr 

To group tog:ether these three types of Asiatic govern¬ 
ments, ruled respectively by a Moslem, a Mahratta, and a 
Sikh—-the first of which had died of inanition before it 
came into conflict with British arms, while the two last were 
crushed by the latter—and then to contrast them with the 
system which took their place, is the most effective method 
of drawing up a debtor and creditor account between them, 
and of showing the people of India what, under the most 
favourable circumstances, they might expect if the protec¬ 
tion of the British raj no longer existed, and what, on the 
other hand. Is their present condition under the supremacy 
of chat raj. 

The Mogul Empire dates rightly, not from the advent 
of Baber, but from the victory of Panipat—that great battle¬ 
ground of conflicting armies—gained by Akbar, his grand¬ 
son, under the experienced generalship of Bairam Khan 
(1556 A.D.}. Baber had, indeed, extended his conquests 
iWm the gates of Cabul to th^ banks of the Narbadi, but* 
he did not live long enough to consolidate his power; und 
his son and successor, Hdmaydn, was not the man to weld 
together a newly constituted empire, made up of territories 
acquired by conquest from various divergent races, into one 
strong homogeneous whole. With no force of character, 
with no power of concentration, courageous but irresolute, 
accomplished but incapable of steady application to affairs 
of sute, a witty companion and a generous master, the 
fitful career of Hdmaydn, an Emperor one day and a 
fugitive the next, was but a reflection of his own ohai^ter 
—a combination of virtues and weaknesses which unfitted 
him to sustain the inheritance which his father had be¬ 
queathed to him. But in Akbar the Moslem world again 
points with pride to those qualities for universal rule which 
were the glory of the early Saracen Caliphs. At the age of 
fourteen the task of reconstructing: the empire of Baber, 
which his own father’had lost/dcvolved upon Afcbar, and 
OQ the field of Panipat, which may be called his baptism of 
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fire, he gave the first evidence of his prowess as a mllitarj* 
commander and of his disinclination to strike a fallen foe. 
When his adversary Hemu, the chief Minister and general 
of Muhammad Shah Adil. was brought before him, and he 
was urged by IJairam Khan to prove his sword on the 
“infidel," Akbafs reply was characteristic of his chivalrous 
nature: “ He is now," he said, “ no better than a dead 
man- How can I strike him ? Had he sense and sirengtli 
I would fight him." And this was the feeling which more 
than once influenced his action In after life. .Thus, in 
his second expedition against his rebellious feudatories in 
Western India, he suddenly came upon the enemy at night 
when they were not prepared for him, believing he was still 
at Agra. But in order not to fall upon them unawares, he 
ordet^d his trumpeters to sound the alarm, and refused to 
attack until the enemy had been drawn up and were pre¬ 
pared for battle. He then headed the advancing column, 
dashed into the river, and, forming up his troops on the 
opposite bank, chaiged the enemy with the fury of a tiger, 

« and gained a decisive victory. Indeed, the promise of his 
early years was amply fulfilled in his long subsequent reign. 
Resembling Casar and Napoleon in the rapidity of his 
movements, be never shirked personal discomfort or shunned 
danger when tn the battle-field. And although he was ever 
Courteous, accessible, and affable to all who had occasion to 
approach him, no Oriental or European monarch had a 
loftier sense of the dignity of his position, or knew better 
how to display it with all the accessories of unbounded 
wealth and magnificence—with his S,ooo elephants and 
12,000 led horses—than did this unlettered genius, whose 
Court was the resort of all chat was worthiest in the land. 
Nevertheless, 

“ Id bimielf was aU Us state, 

More soloon tbas tbe tedious pomp that wahs • 

Oo prioces, wbea their rich refiiuie long 
Of borstt led. and grooms besiaeaied wlds gold, 

Dazzles the crowd.*’ 

Reading the accounts of this important rdgn which have 
come down to us from native and other sources, one is apt 
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CO be carried away by too great an enthusiasm for the 
extraordinary man whose name sheds an imperishable lustre 
on the pages of the Mcgul conquest of [ndia. His con* 
quests were more extended than those of his grandfather, 
and were more complete and durable. And yet Akbar was 
induced to undertake them, not for the mere sake of war or 
military glory, for he loved peace and the arts which flourish 
in times of peace; but he was too keen-sighted a statesman 
not CO realize, as his liritish successors were themselves forced 
to do, chat there could be no lasting peace In India so long 
as the various petty States throughout the great* continent 
were not all brought into submission to acknowledge the 
supremacy of a single Lord Paramount. Tt was his aim and 
ambition to All that r 6 le, and he practically succeeded in 
doing so before he died. But if In prosecution of this policy> 
matured and consistently carried out with the highest poUtiul 
wisdom, his armies were ever on the march of conquest, 
he, nevertheless, took inflnite pains to secure that these 
marches should be accomplished with the least possible 
injury to non-combatants. In a century when wars were 
not conducted even in Western countries on chose principles 
of humanity which have in more recent times served to a 
considerable extent to lessen the horrors of war, ic is sur¬ 
prising to And an Oriental monarch organizing a practical 
system for compensating owners and cultivators of the land 
who suffered damage by the movements of his troops or 
of his own camp following. Assessors were appointed to 
examine the various encamplng-grounds occupied by troops 
in their march, immediately on their vacating the same, and 
to assess the damage caused, which was either pa^ in cash 
to the landlords or raiyots concerned, or was deducted from 
the revenue assessments. 

Again, the empire which Akbar aimed, at establishing was 
not a Moslem empire to be conducted according to the 
principles of the Koranic law. It was to be universal in 
the sense of embracing all India, and it was to be cosmo¬ 
politan in the sense chat it was to be governed by principles 
not peculiar to any given system/ but by such as might 
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command the obedience of all men, whether Moslem, 
Brahmin, Mahratta, Rajput, or Sikh. With this view, 
he selected for his principal officers, civil and military, men 
of well-reputed merit, and in making; his selection creed and 
race were factors which he discarded. What Thurloe said 
of Cromwell might be said with equal truth of Akbar, that 
"he sought out men for places, and not places for men." 
Thus, Hindus occupied some of the most important offices 
in the State, and were included, like R^as Todar Mull and 
Jai Mall, amongst his most confidential advisers, Nor had 
he ever caise to regret the trust he placed In them, for they 
served him well and loyally, Amongst professing Moslems, 
the two men for whom he had the most sincere alTection 
were the two famous brothers, Abul Fasl and Shaikh Faizi. 
These men, liberaUminded like himself, free from all bigotry, 
accomplished acbolars, and patrons of learning, were the 
Maecenases of this Augustan age of Indian literature. It 
was under their influence that Akbar finally cast aside even 
a formal observance of the religion of the Koran, 

A universal empire like his, administered on broad 
cosmopolitan principles, required a religion also which 
could appeal to mankind on high moral grounds*^ re 
ligloD, in fact, which could keep the moral conscience, or 
inner light of the human body, alive and shining, which 
was not intended merely to promote Islam, but to reapect 
all consciences. What Akbar aimed at establishing was 
one of those forms of universal religion which was to unify 
mankind into a common brotherhood, and although, like 
Other similar attempts, his also f^ed in its purpose, this 
need not prevent us from paying a generous tribute to the 
monarch whose mind was tolerant enough to conceive and 
to proclaim It. Akbar, indeed, appears ia matters of faith 
and religion to have had e perfeedy open mind, and as he 
was convinced that there was some truth in every religion, 
perhaps on Carlyle’s principle that otherwise men would 
not have been found to take it up, he resolved to adopt 
that which was good,'no matter in what religbo it was to 
be found, and to discard the bad. Under the guidance of 
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his two most Intimate friends, Abul Fazl and Shaikh 
Faizi, he carved out a religion for himself based upon the 
aboV^e principles, which he styled “The Divine Faith" 
(Din-i-Ilahi), admission to which was open to all, but which 
no one was to be compelled to adopt. The spirit of aggres* 
sive proselytism was not Akbar's spirit. The consciences of 
men were to be overcome by reason, and not by the sword. 
“ My sole object," Akbar was wont to say, “ is to ascertain 
truth, to hnd out and disclose the principles of genuine 
religion, and to trace it to its Divine origin.” Influenced 
as he was by such lofty motives, it was not surprising that 
religious toleration was as much respected in his reign as it 
is nowin any Western country; and the magniflcenc hall 
he built at Futtehpur Sikri, which he set apart for religious 
discussions in which professors of every faith were cordially 
invited to take part, not only proves the religious tendency 
of Akbar's mind, but his liberality of sentiment and 
freedom from bigotry. In fact, as the author of the 
“ Zubdatu-t Tawarikh " tells us, His Court became the 
centre of attraction to all sects, persuasions, and people, to 
the learned of Khurisin, Irak, Mdwariu-n Nabr, and 
Hindustan, to doctors and theologians, to Shiahs and 
Sunnis, to Christians and philosophers, to Brihmans and 
professors of every existing religion.” So that we would 
not be far wrong If we said that his attitude towards other 
religions might, perhaps, be best expressed in the words of 
one of the last of the great Roman pagans, Symmachus, 
that “ the Great Mystery cannot be approached by one 
avenue alone ”; while St Augustine's notion of a future 
state, “of which the King is truth, the law is love, and 
eternity the bourn," would undoubtedly have received 
Akbar’s cordial assent. 

Turning to the internal administration of the country, 
the point which mostly interests a modern student is the 
sy^m of land revenue which was introduced during the 
re^n of the great Mogul Emperor. It is true that under 
the immediately preceding administration of the usurper 
Sher Khan, who had risen to power in the troublesome 
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days of Hilmaydn, and had assumed the royal dignity 
under the title Sher Shah, SuItan-i-Adil, some laudable 
efforts had been made to protect the agriculturist, and that 
an assessment had been introduced based on a measure¬ 
ment of the cultivation and an appraisement of the various 
crops. But Sher Shah's brief term of power, followed by 
the weak reign of an incompetent son, had not sufficed to 
cause his excellent measures to take any permanent root in 
the country; while the anarchy which more or 1«» pre* 
vailed between the year 1545 a. a (when Sher Shah was 
Wiled) and the year 1556 A.a (when Akbar gained his 
decisive victory at Panipat) produced its natural effect in 
driving the agriculturist from the pursuit of his peaceful 
occupation. It was thus reserved for Akbar to recall the 
ploughshare to its work, and he early set himself to intro¬ 
duce a system which would promote the cultivation of the 
land which was then lying neglected. It is this system, as 
described in the " Ayin-i«Akbari/’ which, with certain modi¬ 
fications, was eventually adopted, or at least formed the 
groundwork of that introduced, by the British Government 
in effecting a land settlement in the various provinces of 
our great Empire in the East. Previous to Akbar’s day 
the cultivator* had been robbed to a large extent of the 
fruit of hb labour, with tke natural result that this labour 
was grudgingly given. To encourage agriculture* which 
Akbar had observed in his various warlike expeditions to 
be largely neglected, it was above all things needful, In the 
first instance, to fix the Government demand, which had 
hitherto been of a fluctuating character, dependent on the 
necessities of the imperial treasury, on a basis which would 
leave a sufficient margin to the occupier of the land to re¬ 
pay him for the labour he was required to spend upon its 
cultivation.• Fortunately for the Emperor, be had In his 
service a Hindu Prince who was well qualified to under¬ 
take the task of introducing a land settlement, which he 
entrusted to his hands, This was the famous Raja Todar 

* Akbftr fixed U at one-third, which could be pud, at the option of the 
occupier, «ther in kind ot in cash by apprabecuent 
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Mull, a native of Laharpur in Oude, though the “ Maisir- 
ul-Umara ” erroneously says he was born in Lahore. He 
is described in the Akbarnama" as an honest, sincere 
man, and devoid of avarice. It was said of him chat he 
was a bigoted Hindu, incapable of transacting his duties 
unless surrounded by his household idols, And Abul Farl 
adds, ''Would chat he had been free from hatred and 
revenge, and that harshness had not been so conspicuous in 
his character!" Be this as it may, he proved himself a 
good general and an expert in matters of revenue adminis. 
iration, and his system of making ten yearly assessments, 
based on the average production for a period of nineteen 
years of soils of different varieties, with a complete record 
of each land-holder*s rights and liabilities, a liberal pro¬ 
vision for remissions in bad seasons, and for the supply of 
seed-gralns from royal storehouses, placed the agriculturist 
in a far better position than he had ever previously 
enjoyed. But in two important respects this system will 
not. compare favourably with that which prevails under 
British rule. In the first place, Akbar did not succeed in 
elevating the position of the individual tiller of the soil, or 
in securing him^ rights independently of the land-owner or 
farmer, such as he .now enjoys. In the next place, the 
assessments were relatively much higher than those which 
arc now enforced, and it cannot be doubted that, despite 
the excellent instructions Issued to collectors of revenue, 
there were fewer effective checks against exaction than 
exist under our improved methods. 

Nor in the administration of civil and criminal laws do 
we find Akbar less zealous for the proper vindit^on of 
justice in his dominions. It is true he did not imitate the 
crude attempt of Sultan Sher Shah w frame a distinctive 
code of laws of his own, which he was doubtless aware bad 
irritated both Moslems and Hindus alike. As the former 
were accustomed to regard the Koran and the latter the 
Shastras as containing Divine ordinances, which no human • 
legislation, however wise or beneficent, could improve, 
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Akbar wisdy enough abstained from attempting to play 
the of a Justinian, and he left his courts Co administer 
these laws according to the requirements of each case. 
But he was by no means indifferent to the mode in which 
his judges performed their duties; misconduct on their 
parr, we may well believe, would have incurred his severest 
displeasure, and as the ultimate judge, whose sense of 
justice and right was completely unfettered, his authority 
could at all times be invoked by the iojured tmtor, and 
their knowledge of this fact doubtless had considerable 
influence in keeping the judges up to a lively sense of their 
own responsibilities and duties. In the punishment of 
criminals Akbar frequently enjoined the courts to temper 
justice with mercy, and no death sentence could be 
executed until it had obtained his confirmation. Again, 
while Akbar allowed Hindus to live under the benefit of 
their own laws in regard to civil rights^ he did not hesitate 
to interfere with the strict enforcement of those laws when 
they appeared to him cruel or unjust Thus, he anticipated 
to some extent our own later legislation by nearly three 
centuries, by forbidding the compulsory burning of widows, 
the Hindu practice of ordeal, and the marriage of Hindu 
children before a fit age; while he also furnished us with 
a precedent for permitting Hindu widows to remarry. In 
these wise ordinances the Emperor gave further evidence 
of the qualities of a true statesman which every historian 
accords to him. 

Such was the man who was the glory of the Mogul 
Empire, but who can scarcely be called a Muslim 
Sovereign.* If his character was not altogether stainless, 
we must remember the age and society in which he lived, 
and it must at all events be conceded that his record points 
him out as one of the most iilustrlous Oriental princes 

* 0 ^ “Tankh*i*Badannl,'’vol, il, pp. an, 355; vol. ?., pp. 544, 5 aS} 
EUiolrt "Hutoiy of India.” Bidauni sayt there we« *‘not n trace of 
' Islam left in Akbar,” vol- 1., th'J., p. 537. 
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who have ever ruled in India. As it is finely said in a 
Persian couplet of Abul Farl: 

*‘AVbis the King illumioes Indl&’s nighti 
And is a lamp in the Court of the House of Timur" 

% 

which, if a poetical, is not a very extravagant estimate of 
Akbar*8 relation to the other imperial rulers of his race. 
A comparison has been suggested between Alcbar and 
Charles I. of Spain, who was better known as Charles V. 
of Germany, But the comparison offers few resemblances. 
Like Charles, who finally abdicated, and thus closed his 
political career in January of the same year (1556) in which 
Akbar may be said to have begun his, the Delhi Emperor 
was left to guide the helm of empire while still a mere 
^stripling (fourteen as compared with sixteen, the age at 
which Charles succeeded his grandfather Ferdinand); and 
again, like his European contemporary, he was continually 
engaged in wars to consolidate his vast empire. Both 
Sovereigns laboured conscientiously to discharge their high 
destinies in a becoming manner, and both were ready at all 
times to sacrifice ease and pleasure for the public welfare, 
Neither avoided labour or repined under fatigue in the 
arduous task of governing hie extensive dominions, and 
both wielded the sceptre with a masterful hand. Both, 
again, on their death-bed assembled their nobles, and im* 
plored the foigiveness of anyone who had been wronged 
or neglected by them, But the similitude of the com¬ 
parison cannot be extended much further. Akbar, as we 
have seen, freely employed Hindus in the highest offices 
of Sutc, and showed no bias in favour of any creed Or 
nationality. But Charles, who was bom in Flanders, 
caused much discontent among his Castilbn subjects by 
the undue favouritism he showed to his Flemish courtiers, 
on whom he bestowed every appointment of value. Again, 
Akbar, as 1 have pointed out, was most tolerant in matters 
of religion; but Charles had been too long under fht 
tutelage of Adrian of Utrecht (afterwards Pope Adrian VI.) 
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CO imbibe any such feeling towards a religion differing from 
chat in which he had been educated. 

If Charles ratified the Convention of Passau (iSS^)* 
whereby the Protestants were allowed the free exercise of 
their religion till the next Diet, he did it with no syilUng 
mind,and his whole previous attitude towards I.uther and his 
followers was that of n temporizing policy with a latenc but 
bitter spirit of hostility towards the Protestant schism. In 
a codicil to his will, written a few days before his death 
(1558), he commanded his son, Philip IL, perhaps the 
most detestable monster and execrable bigot who ever wore 
a crown, co pursue and chastise the heretics with the utmost 
severity and vigour, to protect the holy office of Inquisi¬ 
tion, and by this means “to deserve that our Lord will 
ensure the prosperity of his reign. " Lastly, Charles was 
unlike Akbar in the result of his military exploits. Akbar 
was uniformly successful, but Charles, in his second war 
against Francis 1 . of France, lost half bis army ; while his 
siege of Algiers ended in disastrous failure (i54t)> On 
the whole, the comparison must be in favour of the Mogul 
Emperor. Nor would Akbar even compare unfavourably 
with two other contemporary European monarchs who 
were among the most eminent of their respective countries, 
namely, Elisabeth of England and Henry IV. of France. 

But an Akbar is one of those rare and brilliant meteors 
which occasionally dash across and iilumine die dark 
annals of the history of absolute monarchy, leaving a trail 
of light behind them even when they have vanished from 
sight Akbar's immediate successors inherited scarcely any 
of his virtues, and had all the vices of the race to which 
they belonged. Jehangir was indolent, and had the Scythian 
love for wine and women. Shah Jehan was magnificent, 
and a great patron of architecture. The Tij Mdibdk the 
Moti Musjid at Agra, and the Jama Musjid at Delhi, stlU 
survive to glorify his reign. But despite what Tavernier 
says of reigning, “ not so much as a king over his 
subjects, but rather as a father over his lamily,'* we cannot 
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foi^ei that he caused his elder brother Khasru to be assassi* 
nated—at least, that was the g:eneral belief—that his sack 
of Agra was accompanied by the utmost cruelty and the 
perpetration of the grossest outrages on the wives and 
daughters of the inhabitants, that his marches while in 
rebellion against his father left desolation behind them, and 
can only be compared to the raids of an adventurer like 
AU«ud-din,and that he also murdered his brother Shahryiir 
and every member of the royal blood who was at all likely 
• to prove a rival to his throne. Intrigue and assassination 
supplied the place of wisdom and firmness, and were the 
chief instruments of his administration. Most of the Hindu 
Princes who were devoted to Akbar were alienated by the 
intolerant spirit of Jehangir and of Shah Jehan, and became 
refractory and turbulent; and finally, under the unscrupulous 
fanatic who assumed the high-sounding title of Alamgir— 
the Conqueror of the World—the magnificent fabric of 
empire which Akbar had constructed, began, after tempor¬ 
arily reaching its widest limits, to experience the seeds of 
decay, so much so that even a friendly contemporary writer 
—Khifi Khan—had to admit that Alamgir’s government 
was a universal failure. It was in this reign that the 
Mahrattas rose to power, and we first hear of the Konkan 
freebooter Sivaji.of whom we shall have to speak at greater 
length presently. The subsequent history of Alamgir’s 
successors is a history of crime, of fratricidal wars, of gross 
oppression, of weakness, of plots, of treacheries/ and of 
incompetence. But so deep were the foundations on which 
Akbar had raised his great empire, that a ceruin halo still 
syrroundcd the throne of the Great Mogul,even after every 
spark of vitality had vanished from the administration which 
bore its name. The victory of Baxar gained by Major 
Munro in 1764 gave a death-blow to that empire in the 
North; its last vestiges of authority in the South,bad 
disappeared by 1761, and as the result of the third great 
battle of Panipat, fought in the same year between the 
Mahrattas and Ahmad Shah, the Duranl invader, it lay pros- 
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trate at the mercy of the Afghan victor. The titular dignity- 
no doubt survived for nearly a century longer, and only 
ceased to exist in January, 1858, when the then occupant 
of the throne, Bahadur Shah, was convicted of ordering a 
massacre of Christians and of waging war against the 
British Government The Mogul Empire thus perished 
after an existence of exactly two centuries, unregretted and 
unmourned, not by conquest ac the hands of the British, 
but by internal decay, by the operation of those same forces 
which caused the downfall of the Saracen, and which have 
reduced the Turkish Empire to a shadow. Self-indulgence 
on the part of the rulers, zenana InRuences and Intrigues* 
religious intolerance, and insufferable arrogance, produced 
in each case the inevitable consequences of effeminacy, 
weakness, and hatred, subverting all authority and under¬ 
mining the basis of all empire. But even in its zenith 
the Mogul Empire could not compare with the present 
paramount rule in India, either in its strength, its resources, 
its administrative machinery, or in its general solicitude for 
the welfare and prosperity of the people; and one can 
scarcely credit any well-informed Muhammadan, oot to 
speak of Hindus, Mahrattas, Sikhs, and others, asserting 
the superiority of the Mogul as compared with the British 
rule.* If such a person should exist, let him read the account 
which a contemporary historian—Abdul Kadir Badauni— 
gives of the rapacity of the subordinate officials appointed 
to carry out Raja Todar Mull’s reforms^ and he will then 
have reason to bless his destiny that he has lived three 
centuries later, and under another and more enlightened 
and effective government. "A great portion of the country,'' 
says Badauai, " was laid waste through the rapacity of the 
Kroris, the wives and children of the raiyats were sold and 
scattered ^road, and everything was thrown into confusion." 

* This coapaiison is not intended to dotriet from the credit abund* 
antlf conceded tbove to Alcbar u an iible and ealigbtened rular; but 
concediog everything tbst the most enthusiastic admirer of the Greet 
Emperor could juctiy oleim for him, the opioion expressed b the test 
would Rcverdieless bold good. 
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And again; "So many died from protracted confinement 
in the prisons of the revenue authorities, that there was no 
need of the executioner or swordsman, and no one caKd to 
find them graves or grave-clothes." The same historian, no 
doubt a severe critic, speaks of the prevalence of indulgence 
and debauchery, extravagance in household expenditure, 
and accumulation of riches, as rendering it impossible to 
maintain the soldiery or to foster the peasants. 

If I turn, in the next place, to Sivaji and his successors, 
it is not with the view of drawing any direct comparison 
between them and; their former Mogul lords, for one might 
just as reasonably attempt to compare a Gaulish chieftain 
with Julius Caesar. But the Mahratta Empire carved out 
by Sivaji illustrates another type of Oriental government, 
which is important for the purposes of comparison from the 
point of view already indicated. 

And although Sivaji is not to be placed 011 the same 
platform with Akbar, he is nevertheless a very remarkable 
man. An uncultured freebooter who was brought up in 
the wild mountains of the Konkan, a region which had 
never felt the heel of the conqueror, Sivaji imbibed that spirit 
of independence and love of adventure which could, brook 
no superior, and which at an early age brought him into 
conflict with the Muhammadan Kings of Bijapur. and still 
later With the crafty Aurangtebe. Sivaji was a good archer, 
a skilful spearsman, a fearless rider, and an expert swords¬ 
man, accomplishments which marked him out for leadership 
amongst the lawless bands which then infested the country, 
and who readily joined his banner for the sakedf plunder. 
While his father, Shahji, was serving the Government of the 
Sultan of Bijapur as a soldier of fortune in the Carnatic, 
and accumulating wealth, Sivaji was becoming the terror 
of that Government by the daring exploits he was perform¬ 
ing in the districts of Poona and Sbpa with the aid . of his 
lawless M&wiilis. Now swooping down upon a treasure 
convoy, now attacking a hill fort, now sacking a rich town, 
now plunging his scorpion (^tcAwa) dagger into the vitals 

THIRD SBWaS. VOL. IX, ^ 
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of the unsuspecting representative of the liijapur Govern¬ 
ment, who had consented to grant him a conference, and 
completing his deadly work with his steel claws i^tiagnuch\ 
which he wore on his left hand, now entering with a few 
attendants at dead of night into the house of the Mogul 
Viceroy of the Uccean nt Poona, and wounding him and 
killing his son and most of his personal guard, Sivaji was 
a constant nightmare to both the Great Mogul and \\ui 
Sultan of Bijapur. But it is claimed for him that he at 
least respected cows, cultivators, and women, who were 
never molested ; and although be hated Muhammadans, he 
abstained, as a rule, from sequestrating any grants which 
had been made by their rulers in support of tombs, mosques, 
or shrines. Bold in enterprise, he was as ready to resort 
to dissimulation, deceit, treachery, or abject submission, in 
order to attain his ends. With the instincts of a statesman 
and the genius of an administrator, he combined the cruel 
nature of the tiger whom he hunted in his native mountains. 
He not only raised a large army, consisting of 7,000 horse 
and 50,000 foot, but he trained, disciplined, and officered it 
with a militaty insight and skill which excite our admiration. 
He also organized a powerful navy, consisting of eighty- 
seven vessels manned with 4,000 men, with which he made 
rapid descents on the Malabar coast and carried ofT much 
plunder. From a petty marauder he rapidly rose to a 
throne, and bis empire at his death embraced nearly the 
whole of the Konkan, extending over 250 miles in length 
from Kalian to Goa, and 100 miles in breadth, besides 
scattered districts included in the Bijapur kingdom. Kings 
and Princes paid him tribute to purchase peace, and power¬ 
ful Chiefs acknowledged his authority. No department of 
the State escaped his vigilance, hl$ masterful mind grasped 
all details, and was the first to detect a blot in the admiois- 
cration. Implicit obedience was Imposed upon both civil 
and military oflictals. and no departure from express instruc¬ 
tions was permitted in any case 
Rigid economy was observed in every depaitment, and 
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all Scale accounts had to be closed at the end of the year, 
when balances due to the Government were recovered. 
His revenue system was not so complex as that of Todar 
Mull, but was calculated to insure a fair return to the culti¬ 
vator, and protect him from exaction at the hands of the 
subordinate officials. The Government share of the pro- 
duce was fixed at two-fifths, and that of the ryot at three- 
fifths,'which was slightly more favourable to Government 
than that taVen under the Mogul system. -No military 
contributions were permitted, and Sivaji very wisely set 
his face against two other evils which are commonly found 
to exist in native Governments of the older type. In the 
first place he abolished the practice of farming out the 
revenue, and insisted on all collections being made by 
officers appointed by himself; and in the next, he intro¬ 
duced a* uniform system of paying all his servants in cash, 
refusing to adopt the proposal of making assignments for 
this purpose on portions of the revenue of ceruin villages, 
By this means he avoided many abuses, preserved a more 
effective check upon the Government realiaations, and 
infused a higher sense of responsibility into the minds of 
officials of all classes. “ Make your men do their duty" 
was the advice he gave his younger brother Venkajee in 
one of the last letters he ever dictated, and no ruler more 
completely acted up to this injunction than Sivaji himself- 
Each man in his administration had his allotted duty, and it 
fared ill with him if he failed to discharge it properly. But 
though a hard and severe task-master; Sivaji knew how to 
reward loyal services with a liberal hand. He thus bad 
the good fortune to be well served, and this circumseance, 
coupled with bis generous treatment of Brahmins, and his 
own orthodox Hinduism, have secured him more than a 
fair meed of praise at the hands of his native bu^raphers. 
He is represented as an incarnation of the Deity, and his 
wisdom, piety, and fortitude are set as an example for 
all time. But candour compels the faithful historian to 
say that the boasted wisdom of Sivaji was of that crooked 
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kind which prefers deceit and treachery to fair and open 
dealing, and his piety was the outward observance of all 
the ceremonial usages of a polytheistic religion, dictated by 
narrow ignorance and inflamed by a highly superstitious 
nature. His fortitude amidst trials and reverses which 
would have crushed many another man certainly stands 
out in bold relief and claims our unstinted admiration. But 
if we take the mao as a whole^ihis mountain ratr, as 
Aurungsebe contemptuously called him—he preien» such 
an amalgam of vice and virtue, in which the proportion of 
alloy is unhappily largely in excess of the pure metal, that 
it is impossible to hold him up for later generations, 

“To serve u model for the mighty world, 

And be the reir beginning of a time." 

A man who never hesitated to commit murder, who saw 
no harm in lyir^, who paved his way to power by plunder, 
treachery and bloodshed, who preferred to overcome an 
enemy by trickery rather than by a display of manly 
courage, is not a man for whom a distant generation can be 
expected to feel much respect or esteem. But his extra¬ 
ordinary success, his brUllant feats of arms, his personal 
daring and courage, his consolidation of the Mahratca 
power, and his administrative skill as a ruler, have con¬ 
verted him into a national hero whose name sheds a 
passing glamour over a brief page of Mahratca history, 
recalling the days of an empire which vied with the Mogul 
in greatness, and at the feet of which the Mogul Empire 
itself eventually lay prostrate. 

A man like Siraji, 'who founds an empire as the product 
of his own virile energy and prowess, is rarely followed by 
an able successor. His son Sumbhaji succeeded him in 
1680 A.r>.; but although he showed a certain vigour and 
capacity in the commencement of his reign, he was not 
ft tied to wield the good sword Bhiwani whidi his father 
had bequeathed to him. Indeed, the innate barbarity of 
his disposition alienated his friends and made him odious 
to his' subjects. He was captured in 1689 by a Mogd‘ 
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officer, named Tukurrlb Khan, who found him besotted 
with drink in his mountain retreat of Sungumeshwuc, and 
he was soon afterwards publicly beheaded, his eyes having 
previously been burnt out with a red-hot iron, and his 
longue removed for having blasphemed' the Arabian 
Prophet His son Sahu (or Shao) was for many years 
detained in the Mogul Court as a prisoner, but was even¬ 
tually released and succeeded to his grandfather's throne, 
Long residence at the Mogul capital had accustomed Sahu 
to a life of ease and pleasure which unfitted him to rule a 
race like the Mahrattas. He willingly surrendered the 
reiris to his Minister with the title of Peshwa, and con¬ 
tented himself with the society of the inmates of his 
sera^io, In that atmosphere be gradually sank into a 
state of mental imbecility, his chief amusement being in 
‘ .dressing out a favourite dog (which had once saved his life 
in a tiger-hunt) in gold brocade, covered with jewels, and 
placing his own turban on the animal, Upon his death 
(1750 xo,) Poona became the capital of the Mahrattas, 
and for eleven years under the third Peshwa, a title which 
had become hereditary, the Mahrattas oontinued to extend 
their empire, and to carry it into the very centre of the 
Mogul possessions. But in 1761 the Battle of Panipat 
saw the overthrow of any cherished dream of Mahratta 
sovereignty supplanting that of the Mogul, and finally, in 
1818, the Mahraita power was broken for ever in tbe time 
of tbe seventh and last Peshwa by tbe British forces. 
U nder the direction of Mountstuart Blphinstone the country 
of the Mahrattas became a part of the Bombay Presidency, 
and the people were soon able to contrast the difference be¬ 
tween the two systems of govccament. Thus ended an 
empire, which perished, as it was created, by the sword. 

In many respects'the rise of the Sikh power’resembles 
that of the Mahr^ca, aod the character of Raogit Singh 
has much in common jvith that of Sivaji. Both empires 
bad a short-Uved existence, and both arose in the coafiict 
of race and religion, which was fenned into a blaze by the 
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intolerance of the Moghul rulers. In both instances the 
opportunity to cast ol 7 a foreign yoke was e^erly seized 
by a man of unbounded ambition, of iron will, desperate 
courage, and endless resource. And in both duplicity and 
treachery mark every step in the progress from obscurity 
to empire. 

Rangit Singh, whose name has been interpreted to mean 
ihe ''Lion of the Field of Battle,'' waa so named by his 
father, Maha Singh, because he was bom in the camp 
while Maha Singh was fighting his enemies. The capital 
of the small ancestral barony, or misl^ was Sakkur, a village 
in the Manja, a tract of country lying between the Bcas 
and Ravi Rivers, and this particular barony was, in point of 
importance, one of the smallest of the twelve confederacies 
into which the Sikhs had organized themselves. This 
oig;a2uzation was of an essentially democratical character, 
and each member of a confederacy believed himself to be 
the equal of every other member of the great fraternity, 
whether enrolled in his owe or in any other confederacy, 
The whole body together constituted the fighting force of 
the nation, and was known as ihe “ Army of God." Feuds 
and jealousies often drove the several confederacies into 
hostile campSf and each was envious of the possessions of 
the other. But let a common foe appear, like the Afghans, 
and (heir feuds and jealousies were forgotten, and they at 
once combined together and fought shoulder to ehoulder 
as Sikbs, and not as Phulklans, Abluwalias, Bhangis, or 
Ramgharlas. A memorable instance of this is supplied by 
the story of the recapture of Sirhind by the Sikhs from the 
Governor of Aboiad Shah in 1761 a.D. Upon this occasion 
we find confederacies north and south of the Sutlej, who 
were bitterly antagonistic, uniting and raising a force of 
23,000 f^:hcii^f men to wipe out the 'disgrace of a former 
defeat, and thus to avenge the national honour. 

It is important to bear this peojUar phase of the Sikh 
national character, in mind, for it will serve to show how 
muc^ more dl^cult it was for Rangit Singh, as the mere 
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leader of one of the smaller of these democratic confedera¬ 
cies, to win for himself the absolute sovereignty he so early 
acquired over them, and to exact that implicit obedience 
from them which he enjoyed to the day of his death, than 
if he had been a pure adventurer, one of those soldiers of 
fortune to whose standard mercenaries flocked for the 
sake of plunder, who owed his crown to their support, and 
who had no privileges to respect or liberties to safeguard. 
Rangit Singh was a Sikh ruling over Sikhs, a manly and 
stalwart race; he had to overcome the prejudices of a 
republican and warlike people, and bring it to acknowledge 
the yoke of an absolute monarchy, not by surrendering its 
manhood and iu liberties, but as the consummation of 
a higher destiny. His object was to weld together the 
hostile confederacies into one strong, compact and powerful 
nation, of which he was to be the indisputable Sovereign, 
and he set abbut to accomplish this lofty ambition when he 
was yet a youth in his teens. 

Born at Gujranwala on November a, 1780 be lost 
his father when he was only eight years of age, and for 
some years he was left to the joint care of a mother whose 
character created scandal even in an age which » said to 
have been exceptionally immoral, and ,of a mother-in-law 
who was aff'ambidout as she was crafty and unscrupulous. 
Under such a training, the boy grew up, as might have 
been expected, debauched, drunken, deceitful, and cunning. 
With an exterior which owed little to Nature’s adornments, 
and which was rendered still less attractive by the in¬ 
numerable scars of a virulent attadt of sojall*pox, which 
had greatly disfigured him, and had also deprived him of 
his left eye and distorted the tight one, Rangit Singh’s 
personal appearances, it must be confessed, were not in his 
favour. He was pronounced by Baron HUgel, who had 
visited him, to be " the most ugly and unprepossessing 
man he bad seen throughout the Punjab.” In physique 
also be had no counterbahuick^ advanages: he .was short, 
had ^in arms and legs, and a thick neck. But his head 
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was large—too large, it was thought by his critics, for his 
body—and his shoulders were broad. It is here that we 
have the only physical indications of the capacity of the 
man who was destined to reshape the history of the 
Panjab. The brain power which was working within that 
massive head was soon to electrify his countrymen, and 
the broad shoulders on which that head was sunk low 
marked the vigour and endurance which bis enemies were 
soon to experience that no toil or privation could enfeeble 
or conquer. Intemperance and sensual indulgence did not 
succeed in untimely undermining his constitution, and he 
was a superb rider and a skilful swordsman. 

While still only nineteen Rangit Singh had already 
possessed himself of Lahore, nominally as the Lieutenant 
of the Afghan Ruler. With the constant aid of hid 
mother-in-law, Sud’a Kour, he rapidly succeeded in ex- 
tending hb conquests and in establbhing his supremacy 
over the ocher Sikh confederacies. Within the short space 
of ten years be had so completely built up hb empire from 
the right bank of the Sutlej on the east to Multan on the 
south, Peshawar on the west and Kashmir on the north, 
that the British Government, which had meanwhile taken 
the Sikh States on the left bank of the Sutlej under its 
protection, formally entered into a treaty-eng^ment with 
Rangit Singh as the Maharaja of Inhere. This treaty 
was conclud^ at Amritsar on April 25, 1809, and it Is to 
Che credit of Rangit Si:^h*s good faith and good sense that, 
however creacberoos in his dealings with hb brother Sikh 
Princes and others, he was ever faithful to his engagement 
with the British. Rai^t Sit^h was too well informed of 
the power and resourhes of the British Government to 
delude hicnself with any false notion as to his ability to 
cope with it in any open coaHict * He wisely concluded, 
therefore, that hb safe^ lay id lea vug that Government in 
peace. So long as he kept faith with the British he bad 
only his enemies in the Panjab proper to battle against, 
and against these he directed all hb strength, vigilance, 
and craft 
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His Sikh levies had the courage and the caste for war, 
but they were undisciplined and badly armed. He looked 
about for European help> and Italians, Frenchmen, and 
Irishmen, who had been trained in the wars of Napoleon, 
soon found their way to his Court, and were welcomed. 
With their aid the Sikh army was reconstituted, and became 
that formidable fighting force which afterwards made so 
gallant a defence against our own troops on the battle-fields 
of FIrorshahr, AUwal, and Sobraon. Rangit Singh had 
indeed a wonderful capacity for organisation, and, like 
Akbar, he selected his officers solely on their meric, and 
without reference to religion. Muhammadans, Hindus, and 
Sikhs were indifferently employed, One of his most trusted 
officen, and for whom, perhaps, he alone had any real 
friendship, was the learned Fakir Azizeddln, a physidan of 
great repute who won the Maharaja's favour by his skill in 
curing him of a severe ophthalmic attack. The Fakir became 
his Foreign Minister and his most confidential adviser. A 
thorough Persian in culture and manners, Azlzeddin was 
reputed to be a delightful companion, and acquired the 
position at the Lahore Court which Abul Farl had enjoyed 
at the Court of Akbar. Like Abul Fas), Azizeddin was 
devoid of any narrow bigotry, and his tolerant spirit may 
be judged by his famous answer to his royal master when 
asked whether he preferred the Hindu or the Muhammadan 
religion, I am," replied the Fakir, ‘‘ a man floating in 
the midst of a mighty river. I turn my eyes towards the 
land, but can distioguish no difference in either bank." 
Such a man, learned, liberal, and eloquent, a courtier and 
a statesman, was indispeo sable for a ruler who was himself 
totally ignoraoc, and who had to rely on another to give his 
ideas shape and form. For Aziseddtn the crafty Rangit 
Singh felt a personal regard, which was unusual in his 
dealings with his other officials. Selfish to the core, the 
Maharaja treated his officers like men on a chess-board. 
He moved and utilized them to suit the exigencies of the 
occasion, and if he could gain any advantage by doing sq, 
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he was ready to sacrifice them without the smallest com- 
puaction or hesitation. And yet it is remarkable that he 
was well served, perhaps more from fear than from any 
higher sense of duty, for Rangit Singh never overlooked 
a fault. The consequence was that his government brought 
order and security in the place of massacre and pillage, 
which naturally made it popular with the lower classes. 
But his avarice was such that no rich man could indulge in 
any display of his wealth. The Chief of Buttala learnt (his 
to his cost for making a too lavish and ostentatious display 
on the occasion of his sister's marriage to Sirdar Sher Singh. 
He was soon afterwards informed by the Maharaja that a 
man who could spend so much on a sister’s wedding should 
be able to make his Sovereign a handsome contribution, and 
a sum of 50,000 rupees bad to be surrendered to avoid 
ulterior consequences. The poor Shdh Shiiji, who had 
accepted an asylum at the hands of Rangit Singh when 
driven out of Cabul, also experienced the Maharaja's 
cupidity shortly after his arrival in Lahore. The unfor¬ 
tunate fugitive had one priceless treasure by means of which 
he might some day have resuscitated bis fallen fortunes. 
This was the far-famed Koh-i-Nur, which from adornli^j, 
if legend speaks truly, the turbans of Paodu Princes and 
the thrones of Mogul Emperors, is at last among the most 
precious of the Crown Jewels of Her Most Gracious M^esty. 
Rangit Singh was determined to become the possessor of 
this magnificent swne, and when no. other device could 
succeed in extracting it from the Afghan refugee, forged 
letters were produced implicating Shih Shdji in plannic^ 
an invasion of the Paiy^. He was thereupon threatened 
with unprisonment, and was eventually compelled to give 
up the covered treasure, which thus became the property of 
the Maharaja. 

Enough has been said to show that Rangit Singh was 
not a character of whom any biogrt^ber could be justly 
proud. He was brave, capable, and active; a skilful 
administrator, an excellent judge of men, and tolerant or 
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indifferent in matters of religion. But he was a cold, un¬ 
sympathetic, and hard master; cruel and selfish; false and 
treacherous ; immoral himself and indifferent to the morals 
of others, a drunkard, a ‘'giant liar,” and a miser. His 
Court was grossly immoral. His wives presented him with 
children who were not'of his blood, but whom* he acknow¬ 
ledged with the indifference of a.man to whom honour was 
of no account. One was notoriously the son of a chintz- 
weaver, and Dhulip Singh was generally reputed to be the 
son of a water-carrier named Gdld. 

Even in his administration, if he checked rapacity in others, 
he freely indulged in it himself, and the one guiding principle 
of bis system was to screw as much as he possibly could out 
of his subjects. No ri^ts were respected which conflicted 
with the pecuniary interests of the Stare, and if his rule was 
just, it was said to be so in the sense that all were oppressed 
a) ike. At best a military despotism, Ran gi t SI ngh's govern • 
ment aimed not to promote the welfare of the people, but 
CO accumulate wealth for the Maharaja's treasury. His 
local governors knew what he expected from them, and 
directed their measures accordingly. Diwan Sawaa Mull, 
one of the best and ablest amongst them, was said to have 
been thoroughly corrupt, and to have resorted to practices 
which would have brought him to ruia in any civilized 
State. But a people who had never known better times, 
and who had often experienced far worse, were grateful for 
such benefits as they derived from the Diwao’s administra¬ 
tion ; they recognised hi? ability, they felt the stability hi* 
rule, they saw him convert juogle-laods into oases of cultiva¬ 
tion, and they were thankful and revered his memory. 

Rangh Singh’s deadi in June, ifl39> brought bis reputed 
son Kharrak Singh to the throne. But if his features bore 
some resemblance to the great Maharaja, it was^ sooa 
apparent that, like Richard Cromwell, he had inherited 
none of his father's qualities as a ruler. His first act 
showed his ineptitude, for be attempted to supersede hia 
lafi e father’s Prime Minister (Raja Dhian Siogji) by a 
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creature of his own. The result was what might have 
been expected. Raja Dhian Singh had been trained in 
a hard school, and was a man of action- He knew his 
master to be incompetent, and he refused to be cast aaide. 
He entered the Darbar Hall, and in the presence of 
Kharrak Singh slew his miserably rival with hit tword. 
The new Maharaja, unable to resent the violence of hit 
powerful Diwan, thut himself up, and surrendered the 
government into the hands of hit able son, Nao Nihal 
Singh. Kharrak Singh’s feeble mind toon gave way, and 
he died a litde more than a year after hit father. Nao 
Nihal Singh was now the rightful heir to the throne, and 
had he lived to fulfil the promise of his youth, the hlttory of 
the Panjab might not have been written as it is. But while 
passing under a gateway, on returning from the obsequies 
of his fetber, the youthful prince was killed by a falling 
stone, doubtless set rolling by a treacherous hand. The 
succession now passed to Sher Singh, one of the many 
sons who bad been foisted on Rangit Singh, but a be¬ 
sotted drunkard and debauchee could not long maintain 
an empire such as the great Maharaja had founded. He, 
too, fell under the hand of an assassin, leaving the son of 
die water-carrier Giild, the young Dhulip Singh, to bring 
the history of the Sikh Empire to a close. 

I have now rapidly traced the rise and fall of three great 
1 odiah empires, a Moslem, a Mahratta, and a Sikh. They 
mark, as you will have observed, different periods of 
culture, and exhibit different dotninant races and creeds 
striving for mastery, and displaying their capacity for 
government. I have endeavoured to bring out their good 
and bad points, to describe their successes and to indicM 
their failures. But in estimating their merits or demerit!, 
we ipust, of course, bear in mind the surrounding con¬ 
ditions under which they each strolled’for mastery, and 
we must not apply to them a standard ap^icable to other 
phases of social or political development The picture 
intended to be presented is that of a native govemroent.at 
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its best, and according to a triple standard, representing the 
three most important nationalities which have influenced 
the history of India within the last.three centuries. If this 
picture has been successfully drawn, as I have certainly 
endeavoured to draw it faithfully, it is one which offers 
abundant material for reflection and study. The Moslem, 
for instance, who points with pride to the Mogul Empire, 
will have to admit in candour that its glory is due to the 
elevation of principles which no extremely rigid or bigoted 
follower of the Arabian Prophet (to wit, Abdul Kadir 
Badauni) could fully reconcile to his conscience, and chat 
this glory vanishes when, as in the reign of Alamgtr, 
those principles are sacrificed to intolerant orthodoxy. 
The Mahratta or Sikh, who loves Co recall the brave deeds 
of his national hero, of a Sivaji or a Rangit Singh, has to 
draw a veil over the crowded pages of his history which 
recount the murders, the treacheries, the deceits, and 
trickeries which would blacken any reputation. But where 
^1 would venture to asl^, and after making all due 
allowance for patriotic sentiment-»is the Moslem, Mahracta, 
or Sikh, who, comparing the government under which he 
now lives with that of even an Akbar, or of a Sivaji, or of 
a Rangit Singh, could conscientiously aay that the latter 
wan as pure, as unsel^li, as free, as benehcenc, and as 
powerful, as the former ? The question might be repeated 
from one end of India to the other, but the truthful answer 
re-echoing through the hills and valleys and plains would 
still bear witness to the incomparable superiority of the 
British administration. 

On the other band, let us never forget chat ii is only by 
means of ihe past that we can rise to the conquest of the 
future. Thus, the British Government itself has had moeb 
to learn from the histories to which 1 have referred- It 
has profited by experience, and ic has seen the strong as well 
as the weak points of each of the preceding systems; where 
the one succeeded and where another failed; where a para¬ 
mount power determined to rule with absolute impartiality 
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could safely imiute, and where it was bound to reject or to 
innovate ; where rocks and shoals were to be avoided, and 
where the path which led to progress and political and 
social development might safely be followed. Thanks to a 
succession of able governors, and, above all, to the seal, 
single-hearted devotion, tact, and ability of our local officers, 
recraited for the most part from a service which is the 
pride as It* It the mainstay of our Indian administration, 
we have succeeded as the outcome of a century of patient 
effort in framing a system of government which can afely 
challenge comparison with that adopted by any other 
foreign Government under similar conditions, and which 
has won the admiration of even our most unsympathetic 
critics. 

The system of British administration in India is, 
in fact, the glory of the Anglo-Saxon capacity for 
government It is based on justice, complete toleration 
and purity; it teaches respect and consideration for ^ers; 
it fosters progress and enlightenment; It recognises no 
distinctions of creed, caste, or birth; and it treats all 
who are. content to live loyally under one as fellow 
subjects of one Sovereign, whose sceptre is the emblem of 
freedom and civilization. Under the agis of that sceptre, 
the diverse racca of India, who once robbed, murdered, and 
pillaged each other, now live In peace, and all who love 
peace and desire prosperity and contentment for the people 
must pray that this sceptre may long continue to rwga over 
a continent to which it haa brought so many blessings. 
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THE PROPOSED LAW REGAFt)fNG 
THE ALIENATION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
IN THE PANJAB. 

By B. H. Baden-Powslu m.a,. c.r.s., 

Fonnerlj ont of the Jadgu of the Chief Court of the PanjAb. 

That society, in all parts of India, has an essentially 
agricultural basis is a fact sufficiently well known and 
recognised. Five-sixtbs o( the population gain their liveli¬ 
hood by cultivation ; and more than that number derive at 
least part of their income from the land. It is owing to 
this circumstance that the revenue derived from land has 
always been the sheet-anchor of State finance, and that the 
principle of taking a share of the produce of all cultivated 
land for the Treasury, is so ancient in origin and has been 
so persistently maintained. The methods of this revenue- 
collection have, in the course of centuries, necessarily 
varied. The “share*’ was at first a fixed proportion of 
the crop; at any rate, it was limited by a custom which 
was rarely or never infringed. But as tame went oa the 
Sttte share became liable to increase at the will of the 
ruler (usually a conqueror): it was afterwards also con¬ 
verted into a money equivalent, and this soon obscured 
the original relation of the rate levied to the customary 
•' share.” 

When British govertJmcnt, with its ideas of consistency, 
and respect for law and for secure and defined rights, was 
estehlished in the various'provinces, an important change 
came over the mode in which the “land-revenue” was 
assessed; and the position of the land-holders was atfected 
accordingly. Perhaps 1 should rather say that new views 
of the land-holders’ position were adopted, and that the 
mode of assessing the land-revenue varied. aQcor(^rtgiy; 
but the two things are in fact inseparable. However it 
may be expressed, a far-reaching diauge was necessitated 
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by a new view of the relation of the State to the people 
and to the land. 

It ie a question of purely academic interest whether, by 
old Hindu law or ancidfU custom of the country, the King, 
Emperor, or State was regarded (in any practical sense) as 
the owner of all land. As a matter of fact, when once the 
rule was assumed and acted on that the Sovereign could 
fix {and increase at pleasure) the proportion of produce, or 
the substituted money-rate, which he tools, and when the 
amount actually levied became so considerable that it 
equalled (or nearly approached to) the full rental value of 
the land held, it followed that the cultivators or direct 
possessors of land became, ipo facto, the mere tenants or 
"raiyats" of the State. And all the later Governments 
{Moslem, Sikh, and Mahittha) which directly preceded our 
own claimed to be, or acted as, the virtual owners of all land. 

Without going imo any detail as to the history of British 
land-policy in India, it may be shortly stated that the 
British Government, having necessarily succeeded to 
the rights enjoyed by the preceding Government, found 
itself confronted with the dt facto rule that the Sate was 
the owner of all cultivated land.* And the administrators 
of our first acquired province, Berigal, were led to i^ard 
this as objectionable in principle. Lord Cornwallis went so 
far as to describe it. asr “ruinous.” Accordingly, in Bengal, 
and afterwards in all Hindustan or Upper India, the 
assessment of the revenue was (in one way or another) 
so regulated—by the proceeding ^own as a Revenue 
Settlement—that the Sate no locker took the whole renal, 
but left a valuable margin which, in faa, enabled a private 
proprietary right to exist. At the same time that right 
was recognised as residing in those persons with whom the 
settlement was made. In short, private property in land 
was either formally or inferentially recognised both in 

• Tlili UmiaiCWQ i» sdepwd bewwe the State «iU tetaiM Ih ri«ht » 
aad laed not indoiied io any ^»a» 

iTa on the baai« of thii unaueatiooable right that our f" ** 

Lea»e of Waste lands,-■ as waU u our Foreat Laxt am eatabltoed. 
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Bengal and Northern India. In Bengal (as afterwards in 
Oudh) it IS well known that circumstances had left certain 
native chiefs, large revenue farmers, or land officers of the 
Mughal regime, in such a position as to induce their recog¬ 
nition as landlords over (often considerable) “estates/ 
embracing a number of “villagesby which term we 
indicate the primary groups of land-holdings in which culti¬ 
vation was very generally, in the first instance, established. 

In the North-West Provinces and the Panjib, when 
the settlements came to be made, (many years after the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal), circumstances were 
different: there the "villages" were mostly found to’be 
in possession of joint bodies, sometimes consisting of the 
descenimts (widely extended families) of an origioal 
founder, grantee, or a later revenue-contractor; sometimes 
consisting of the members of a clan, or of some expanding 
family group, or even of voluntary associates. But in all 
cases such groups were endowed with a power of cohesion; 
they were willing to be regarded as jointly responsible and 
&s (in whatever exact sense) collective owners of the village 
area. Here, too, without issuing any formal title-deeds or 
legislative declaration of ownership, the village bodies were 
recorded proprietors, and entitled to share among them¬ 
selves (according Co their own constitution and custom) the 
valuable property which had a real existence now that the 
revenue demand was properly limited and fixed for a long 
temt of years. 

But in the extensive territories included in the " Presi- 
< 3 encles of Madras and Bombay, speaking generally, the 
villages were of quite a different constitution from those in 
the North, and under the circumswnces the Government 
found it advisable to retain the title of supreme owner of 
the soil ; • it accordingly recc^nlsed the actual possessors or 
•“ralyats” as persons entitled to a permanent, Jieredifary, 
alienable right of occupaitcy* of “ Government kads." 

• Onemsoo hr tbiswM the desire to letve the ‘‘occupant’' feeeto 
hfs Koldiog (on due noiice ^ven) if he did not fie^ able » 

THIttD VOL. tX. ^ . 
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But the occupantswere so assessed that they had all 
the practical bene£t$*or peasant ownership, 

Thus, in all the chief provinces, the Government in effect, 
and sometimes in form, divested itself of the ownership of 
land. But whether a legal ownership or a permanent occu¬ 
pancy right was conferred on private persons, in either case 
it WM (at the time) considered necessary (whatever ocher 
limitations might restrict the title) to leave the owner or 
holder free to alienate, permanently or for a term, hie land 
or interest in land. Free, that Is to say, except so far as 
any existing native custom, family law, etc., did not already 
restrain his acts. I may beg attention to this exception; 
something more will have to be said of it presently. 

It is worth while to notice that all the time this policy of 
recognising private ownership (or someebmg practically 
equivalent thereto) was being worked out and applied, it 
never occurred to any of the authorities as within the 
sphere of practical policy to ask, whether the old d$ facto 
ownership of the State should not rather be diverted to 
a useful purpose than (practically) abandoned altogether ^ 
Might it not be retained legally and in form, for certain 
beneffeia! ends, while the working profits and real beneffts 
of a (fairly assessed) holding were left to the several classea 
—superior landlord, joint village body, or individual raiyat 
—concerned ? 

If the settlement of a land policy had to be considered 
all over again in our own days, it would probably occur 
to many to consider carefully, and to some to advocate 
warmly, a rule that the older State right should be re¬ 
tained as a nudd proprUtas or formal ownership; the 
important. If only, effect of which would be that while 
private persons derived all the beneffts of possession and 
enjoyment, they could not alienate the land itself. And Ic 
might furdier have beeo made conditional in the case of a 

dhebarga tbs revalue obligation. In these coantrlea, MceptioDally, ibere 
are laodlordi and holders of “inis,'" or rereoue-tVee ^ds, who are 
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(raiyatwSri or) occupancy tenure, that Che. righc of occu¬ 
pancy itself should not be sold, or mortgaged beyond a 
term of years, Nothing of the kind, however, was con¬ 
templated during the long years in which the land- 
settlements of Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Madras, 
or Bombay, were being elaborated. Not only then was 
there once an unquestionable opportunity for restricting the 
alienation of land—and at that time people were quite 
accustomed to the idea*—but the opportunity was de* 
liberately, and of set policy, let go, 

It is well, however, to note that some restrictions on 
alienation have In special cases long been (n force. 1 need 
not take account of the early prohibition in Bengal against 
leases for more than ten years, for that was purely in the 
interest of the revenue, and was soon withdrawn. But 
from the hrst, the permanently setted Zamindaris (1801-3) 
of Madras were granted on the express condition of non- 
alienation, and of the succession going on by primogeniture. 
This, of course, was in the interest of the great estates, 
and to prevent their being broken up loco a number of 
peasant holdings, In Oudh also, some sixty-five years 
later, the landlords were encouraged to accept primo¬ 
geniture; and alienation, though not prohibited, was fenced 
round with various precautions (Act I. of 1869). Alienation 
is also restricted by law, in the case of the North Bombay 
Talukd&rs, or landlords. 

Nothing, however, has been hitherto attempted as regards 
the great and interesting class of (proprietary) village coiu- 
munities in the North-West Provinces, parts of Oudh, and 
the PanjIb, or as regards the (non-proprietary) village 
aggregates of severalty holders throughout Madras and 

* Under later aative govemroenC, Mie of peauot holdioga iru generally 
taelricted, chiefly, boverer, because the condiciooa ofassesacneotdidaot leave 
aoy saleable value to a holdiog. In other cases rescrlction was imposed 
in order that the E5j& or Goremor might levy a round fee iot permission 
to sen But lu general, 1 think, the upper classes, holding on any privi¬ 
leged or aupenor tenure, were alone able to ae^J. and did so, but not very 
comiBonly. 
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Bombay. The consequence is obvious: the land-holder 
soon found out that he could borrow as much as he pleased 
to the extent of his (new-found) credit He was not slow 
to exercise his privilege, and that, naturally, on the security 
‘{direct or indirect) of liis land, or his occupancy right, as 
the case might be. Now, although it is true that the 
villager's almost sole taxation burden, the land-revenue, is 
related strictly by the average yield or average paying 
power, taking good and bad years together, still, the culti¬ 
vator does not (as once remarked by Sir A. Colvin) live 
by “avera^/' He spends in a good year, and lays up 
nothing- In a bad year (and, indeed, very commonly in 
other years) he has to uke an advance of cash from the 
money-lender to meet the inexorable demand for his 
revenue instalnwnt, to say nothing of his occasional ab¬ 
normal expenditure on weddings and other family cere¬ 
monials, when feasting and giving presents is the equally 
inexorable demand of social custom. 

As time went on, notwithstanding the general moderation 
of assessments * village holdings, it least in certain locali¬ 
ties, became heavily encumbered. This occurred equally 
under all systems—the raiyatwfcri’^ of Bombay or the 
"village system" of North-Western India. Acts have 
been passed for the relief of ryots in the Dakhan and 
elsewhere; they have rarely had any pronounced or com¬ 
plete success-t Agricultural savings banks, had they been 
earlier invented and really widely encouraged, might pos¬ 
sibly have pUyed a great part in the progress of peasant 
society ; that' I must not attempt to discuss. But, as a 
•matter of fact, indebtedness has locally increased, and with 
it, as a natural consequence, the deprivation of owners or 
occupants of peasant holdings. In other words, the loss 
of their independent livdihood by the agricultural classes, 

♦ Thu geoersl d^sriptioo ia quite in fplte of looU cases of 

drawback ot of miaukeiy bijjh aaseeatteot. 

1 See my '‘Origin. •», ofVilUge CoauaeniriBa in In(iU,'’ p. 146, tinq, 
(SWM Sonaenschein, XS99)—a Uttle book deaigacd to pro a short and 
more popular accouat of ^Hages and thdr economy. 
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and the transf^ of their holdings to tnoney*leDders» traders, 
speculators, and other non-agriculturists, who are rarely or 
never good landlords, and are often non-resident, has 
become so prominent an evil—at least locally—that some 
remedy is loudly called for. 

Those unacquainted with Indian society, and its divisions 
of race and caste, will hardly form an adequate idea of the 
strong attachment of the^peasant classes in North India ([ 
speak of these more especially, as 1 have so long lived 
among them) to their ancestral acres—acres derived from 
a well-remembered (and perhaps once noble) ancestor, or 
representing an allotment of clan-territory. They will also 
hardly realise bow. 10 certain provinces or districts, the 
feeling on all subjects is rather tribal than national, and 
how the rule of marriage in the " tribe,'' but out of the 
"dan,'' tends to keep up this condition. Moreover, we 
must remember the influence of the joint-family, with iu 
consequent joint succession of heirs male, which is a 
universal feature of agricultural society, although it differs 
In de»il from the joint-family of the Hindu law-books. 
More easily readers la England will realise the hostile 
feeling, and the bitter, if smouldering and repressed, re- 
sentment, with which the money-lender, or the agent of 
the town investor, as mortgagee or purchaser of shares or 
holdings, is often r^rded in a village. The mere fact 
that he may be a Hindu of a trading caste intruded into a 
Muhammadan community, or chat (in any case) be is of 
alien caste to the agriculturist body, is enoi^ to introduce 
an element of discord into the community life of a village, 
where that community has at all preserved its solidarity. 
And there is often a deep-seated grudge and hatred of a 
more personal kind, because the creditor has made bis 
claim so much larger than the debtor (without accounts or 
proofs) thinks it should be. The agriculturist broods over 
the loss which be never fails to attribute to the way in 
which his repayments have been ^nored, or (if in kind) 
undervalued, and the interest run up. And this fe^ng is 
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too often not without some justification, or at least excuse. 
In the course of my judicial work I have cried more than 
one harrowing case of murder of a money-lender by a 
“disinherited" debtor in the village; and 1 have known 
serious riots originating in attempts to wreck a money¬ 
lender's premises, and burn his books or bonds ; the excuse 
being that he was unjust or fraudulent, and had exasperated 
the people. Even if these were extreme cases—to be 
looked on sternly rather chan compassionately, the mere 
fact that communities, whose habits have been fixed by 
generations of j^icultural descent and unchanging tradU 
tion, may be broken up; and chat proprietors of a dozen 
generations may be reduced, piecemeal, to working as land¬ 
less labourers on a pittance barely equal to supporting 
the family, or perhaps be driven from their home and 
compelled to leave the district altogether, is a serious evil 
‘In this way the ranks of habitual criminals arc only too 
likely to be recruited, while parties and factions in the 
different sections of the village become pronounced, and 
smouldering discontent is ready to break forth Into violence 
at any moment. We may talk as we please about the safe 
rules of political economy, and about the necessity for 
letting natural economic laws operate and run their own 
course, but the ruin of any considerable section of our 
agricultural races, whether in North India, or any other 
provinces, would mean a poll deal and an economic loss and 
danger, the full extent of which it would be difficult to 
foresee, but the reality of which it is impoarible to 
overiook. 

But when the desirableness of a remedy by legislation is 
considered, it becomes a difficult question to determine 
what shall be the area to which a law restricting.the sale 
of lands should apply* When the subject of such a law 
in posse was first heard of in England, I chink an impres¬ 
sion got about that the intention was to make a general 
law applicable to ail British India. A general law would 
almost ceitainly be a failure; to say notbli^ of the far 
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wider scope for misconstruction, and the more extended 
Opportunity for agitation by interested opponents, that it 
would afford. The provinces are so different chat, while 
subjects like the Criminal and Civil Procedure. Police, 
Excise, and Stamp Law, can be uniformly provided for, 
it would never do to treat questions of tenure and land> 
custom on equally broad lines. For one thing, there would 
be much variety of view on the part of the different 
local authorities; and a general Act would consequently be 
hedged about with so many drawbacks, exceptions, and 
qualihcations, that it would rarely be intei%ible, and would 
fail to effect any beneficial result, except perhaps to the 
pockets of the pleader or revenue-agent, As, however, 
we DOW know that a single province is at present to be 
legislated for, there is no need to pursue the subject 

But while the objections to a '' general" Act may be 
dismissed, there is a danger in the opposite direction. It is 
possible that a too restricted scope for the experiment may 
still find advocates. The long and careful inquiry which 
has preceded the introduction of the new Land Bill has 
naturally shown chat, even in one province, the evil has 
aff^ted some pans more chan others. The evils atcen- 
dam on alienation are only locally acute—under a variety 
of conditions, physical, dimatic, and racial. Fortunately, 
this fact can be allowed for without incurring the evil of 
a too restricted application of the law in the Erst instance. 

To apply the law only to certain limited areas would 
surely encourage the money-leodo^ to leave the *' closed ’ 
districts, and transfer their business to the nearest district 
where there was no restriction. And if that were done the 
agriculturist would suSer. It is pot the object to deny the 
land‘Owner all power <Ji borrowing, or to drive the money- 
lender away: for the normal functions the latter are often 
essential to the working of a perfectly solvent village 
community. As the Pienset* well puu it, ’‘The scheme 
contemplates nothing more chan a moderate coacracdoo of 
*Oembes 13,1S99. . 
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credit, and makes adequate provision for tbe satisfaction of 
debts within this narrower margin of credit Applied to a 
whole province, it may reasonably be expected to have this 
effect, as it is beyond the power of the money-lenders to 
boycott a nation." But they might easily boycott" certain 
limited localities set apart by law as If they were plague-spots. 

In applying the law to the Panjftb only, but to the 
whole of that province» the Government are certainly well 
advised ; and all the advantages of any further localiation 
that may be needed—without the disadvantages—can be 
secured in another way. It will be in the power of 
Government to exempt any person or class of persons, any 
district or part of a district, from the operation of the whole 
Act, or any of its provisions. 

Under these conditions no province could have been 
mote suitable for lelecdon than the Panjib- It may be of 
some interest to explain why this is so/ In the first place, it 
is no disparagement to other couhcries In India to say chat 
the PanJAb contains many of the hardiest and best elements 
of Che whole agricultural population. Here (as I have already 
had occasion to note) the villages are in the ''joint" form, 
and consist of aggregates of tribal, or of family, holdings, 
and the personnel is bound together by ties of blood or of 
custom, and acknowledges a certain solidarity. Moreover, 
in most cases the tribal stage of society has hardly passed 
away, In some parts we have perfect tribes with their 
cIms, septs, or other subdivisions all complete; and village 
social life, as well as the customs of land-aJlounent, or 
distribution of shares, are based on a tribal constitiitioo. 
Even when the whole organisation of a tribe does not 
survive, the original tribal condition of races like the Jat, 
Gujar, Aw&n, Ghakar, and R&jput, is. not doubtful. Wc 
find marked distinctions of tribal, rather than tocai. custom 
everywhere acknowledged. In no part of our dominions 
would it be more disastrous to have the agricultuial village 
system broken up, and "shares" bought up by alien 
classes of money-lenders and speculators. 
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And there i$ another reason. There is a peculiar appro^ 
priaceness in applying the hrst (and necessarily tentative) law 
to the Fanjftb, because here more perhaps than in any part of 
India the idea of a limited power of alienation is, in prin¬ 
ciple, familiar, and the object of (he law is most likely to be 
properly appreciated. The conditions of village life and of 
family or tribal association have accustomed the land-owners 
to regard their holding's as. In some measure, what I may 
call (at least in a non-legal sense) a trust,"—as something 
which they may enjoy and profit by during life, but which 
they should hand on unimpaired to their descendants. 
They are quite familiar with the idea that ancestral land is 
inalienable except in the case of real necessity; they are 
equally fsmQiar with customary restrictions wfaich are 
designed to prevent family lands passing* beyond the circle 
of the male agnates. They also observe rules of pre¬ 
emption which—whether generally efficacious or not—have 
always aimed at excluding strangers; so that if land is sold 
It should go to a relative, or^^at least, to a co-sharer of the 
same section, or, failing that, to one of the same com¬ 
munity. These circumstances certainly afford a primd- 
facio prospect of success; and it is not from the population 
of the Paojftb that any real or iatelligent oppo^doo will 
come. Opposition (from interested sources) can of co^irse 
be manuft«tured (to order) throughout India, on any 
subject whatever. 

I said that this proposal was no new tbiog.^ For many 
years past local oflkers have reported ou it, and have 
sometimes drawn sad pictures of the local condition of 
things, while giving expression to grave warning? of evU 
to come. No surprise, then, can be felt at the introduction 
of the present measure in the L^sladve Council of India. 
The Bill itself is the result of cautious and miaute con¬ 
sideration of the subject, and is in form and substance 
just what ts wanted. It is .short, simple, and perfectly 
clear.. The text has be«j published (and will for some 
cyne continue 10 appear) in the GatslU of India, and is 
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prefaced by a brief and practical “ Statement of Objects 
and Reasons" by the Hon. C. M. Rivaz, who is in charge 
of the measure, and is eminently qualihed by long and 
approved experience to deal with the details. No senti¬ 
ment is wasted on the occasion, no apologetic hesitations 
find expression, “The expropriation of the heredlwry 
agriculturist in many parts of tlie Panjlb," writes the 
Honourable Member, “through the machinery of unrc* 
stricted sale and mortgage> has been r^:arded for years 
past as a serious political danger, is recognised that 
the danger is accompanied with bad economic results, that 
it is increasing, and that if not arrested it will grow to 
formidable dimensions." Such is the fact plainly stated, 
and It is one which cannot be controverted. 

As to the provisions of the proposed law itself, they will 
be found to be marked by the same straightforward good 
sense that the introductory statement gives evidence of 
A complicated, half-hearted measure, abounding in draw¬ 
backs and exceptions, and hedged with timid provisos, 
would be certain to fail. The experiment, if tried at all, 
is one to be tried fairly and squarely. 

The term “land" for the purposes of this law la of 
course defined : it does not include (to put it untechnicaJly) 
house sites in town or village; it means land used for 
agriculture or pasture, or for purposes subservient thereto. 

The persons to be protected are agriculturists (the term 
beiog defined), who are either owners or hereditary 
tenants,* 

The authority who will exercise control in cases of 
alienation, in the firsts instance, is an officer of the revenue 
administration, of such rank as the Act provides, la 
certain cases it may be any officer whom the Local 
Government appoints; in other cases of greater import- 
ance, it will be an officer not below the rank of a D^uty 
CommissiMier (which means the Collector or chief officer 

* The '‘hereditarj teout,^ as dlsdogulabed from tbe cootnct teesnt, 
<n tenant at will, has s de6ned pofldoa ocider the Teaancy Lcwci i$S 7 . 
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of a district) or some experienced person who is vested 
with the powers of such an officer. 

Alienation is of course either permaneat or temporary; 
and we may regard the leasing of land (which might be 
arranged at a nominal rent) as a form of temporary 
alienation which also needs r^ulation. 

Every p^rmanani alien^on will require an official 
sanction ; hue 10 the first place, if the person alienating is 
himself a non^agriculturist, or If the sale is to an agricul* 
turist (owner or hereditary tenant) in the village, or to one 
belonging to the same (agricultural) tribe* in the dbcrict* 
then the alienation wUl be sanctioned as of right, without 
objection. Otherwise an inquiry will be made into d)e 
circuoistances, and the officer will be able (subject to 
appeal) to grant or refuse the application. 

But even if an alienation is made (privately and) without 
sane cion, It is not—Section 10 (2)—entirely void; it is proposed 
that (t shall be recognised only as a usufructuary mcrtp;ag$ 
for a certain term (prescribed). There may be good reason 
for this, but I confess I do not see why, in view of the facility 
there will be (and the absence of ail expense and serious 
trouble) in getting sanction, the uoauchoriaed permanent 
alienation should not aimpiy be void. If tbme be any 
honA~fid$ mistake, the transactioD could of course be re« 
newed (and would be under the circumstances), and then 
sanction could be asked. 

Generally, land is not sold straight off \ the creditor 
first allows an account ” to run up in hts ** boc 4 cs.’' When 
the balance mounts up, and circumstances are suitable 
(the money-lender b as acute in noting the state of bis 
creditor as a barometer Is to mark changes in the air), he 
demands that the balance" (with future interest) should 
be acknowledged by a (simple) bond on sumped paper. 
Then in the proper time a mortgage of Land is su^:ested, 

* A roister may be prepered sad kept op io etch dhtrkl, sbowiag nbat 
bodies of penocs ere “ t^rkalcoitl trfties * for tbe porposes of the Act 
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and a sale is only in the last resort (unless we have a case 
of ^'lend-^rabbing/' or a real desire (o buy up fields as an 
investment) 

As regards the process of mortgage* four forms of this 
transaction have been customary. Two are now properly 
disallowed: the others are maintained within due limits, 
(r) There is the simple or “English'' mortgage, in which 
possession is not transferred, but the property becomes 
liable to sale on the expiry of the date fixed, if the con* 
ditions have not been fulfilled. This form of mortgage is 
allowed, but subject to proviso that, in the event of non¬ 
payment, the land shall not be sold, but given in possession 
under usufructuary mortgage for such term, not exceeding 
fifteen years, as the revenue officer shall determine to be 
equitable ; and this mortgage is to subsist for such sum as 
is then determined (the Bill gives details as to reckoning 
principal and reasonable interest), (s) The hitherto 
common form whereby the mortgagee is put in possession, 
and is to cake the produce or rent in lieu of inttreet only 
{yjitkout account), will, most properly, become illegal 
altogether. So also will (3) the “ conditional sale,'' even if It 
was made before the date of the Act (This is known aa 
bai'*bil*wafd.) But such a transaction can on application 
be converted into an usufructuary mortgage foi a term of 
years, as the equity of ihe case may suggest. The other 
mortga^ (4) that is permitted (and will doubtless become 
the standard form) is that known to custom as “lekha* 
mukhi," where the mortgagee in possession is bound to 
accounlfor Ate rudpts periodically, and to set them against 
both interest (of fixed amount) and principal, so that la 
time the account closes and the land is free. This may be 
for a term of years not exceeding fifteen, after which the 
land is returned free of debt Ic is wisely also provided 
(Section 8) that when one mortgage has been made (or a 
lease), the owner is not at liberty to make any further tem¬ 
porary alienation of his land during the currency of such mort¬ 
gage or lease.It is perhaps not quite clear whether chla 
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refers to a second mortgage of the same land, or any ocher 
mortgage of bis (possible) remaining land not yet encum* 
bered. ' It will be observed, also, that no hypothecation of 
produce unreaped, or reaped and sciil at the threshing- 
floor, is allowed. In the case of a ‘‘lease” rt may endure 
for the life of the lessor (up to for Afceea years, but not 
more). Such a lease requires no sanction. To these 
provisions is added the general one that land cannot be 
sold in execution of any decree of Court past or future; 
and that no instrument which contravenes the rules of the 
Act can be admitted to registration. 

The Act closes with the usual provisions regarding the 
course of appeal, and for power to the Local Government 
to make subridiary rules for givlog efiset to the AcCi and 
r^ulating the procedure and powers of ofltcers in the 
matter of applications for sanction. 

It is not intended to pass this Act till next summer 
session, by which time everybody will have had ample 
opportunity to study the simple provisions of the law and 
CO submit their criticism. 

TEXT or TK6 LAND BOX 

iu 4V CnmcStfOu ef India, 

sy, it 99 . 

A Bill to Atcsm iwf Law rilatuo to AcucutnraAL Lum m 

nt PAjtyia* 

Whereas it a expedient to aoeod the Uw relating to agncuUwal Usd U 
the PAD)4b, it is hereby eaected as follows: 

pRauMBAav. 

L^t) This Act may be called the Faa)tb A) leaalioii of Laikd Act, z poo. 

(a) it extends to all the territoriea for the time being adnunulered by the 
Lieutenant* Goremot of the Paajib; and 

9. It sbaU come iMo force 00 . . . 

n._ Id tbis Act, uoleis there is aaytluiiji: repugnant in tbe subject or 

context— 

( 2 ) The ezpreasioo agricol&iriat ” means a penon wbo, either in his 
own Dsme or in tbe oame of bis agnate ajicestor, was recorded as the 
ownet of Und ot as a heredtery tenant in $aif estate at the first regular 
settlement: 

* Tbe A^tcaab^ 30, tlpy. 
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Provided that the Local Goveroment* with the preiioui laaciioc of the 
GoverDOr-GencrsI in Council, inty, by noiiSctlion in the local official 
Gauttt, extend thie dcfioition » u to include eoy pereon* or cU«ee of 
persons In any part of the territortes to which this Act applies. 

(a) The cxprttsion “district" means a district u defined for the pur> 
poses of the Panjflb I^and Revenue Act, 1887 i 

Provided that the Local Oovernment, with the previous sanction of the 
Govemor'Oencml ia Council, raay, by notification in the local official 
Gaum, extend or restrict this deflnitlon in any particular case. 

(3} the expression " land ” meani lend which la not occupied, as the 
ilte of any building in a tom or vilkfe, and is occupied or let for agri* 
cultural pujpoass or for purposes sgbsefvient to agriculture or for pastors, 
and bcludei the sites of buildings and other etruciures on such land; ind 

(4) The expression “Dspuiy Coramlssioner” Includes any person 
authorised by the Local Government to exercise the powcn of a Deputy 
Conmlwooer. 

PsauAHSHT Aurnatioh or Lano. 

A person who desires to make a pensaaent alienation of hli 
land shall be at liberty to make sudi aUenatiott on obtain hg the sanction 
of a Revenue officer. 

(a) Sack saocUoo shall be ginn in ill cases where— 

(<) 'Hie alleaor Is not a member of an agricultural tribe 
<p) The alienor Is a member of an agricultural oibe, aod the 
alienee is an agricuitvist holding land as owner or as 
ocoupancy«tenaot In the village where the Und alienated ie 
situated; 

(r) The alienor is a member of an agricultural triba. and the 
alienee is a member of the tsree tribe residing lo'tfae district 
where the land alienated Is licuated. 

(3) Bxoept b the cases provided for by luSseetion (a), the Revenue 
officer shill Inquire Into the cizcuaitascee of the propoeed alleoadoo, aad 
shall have discntion to grant or vefiue the aa&cdon applied for. 

(4) In the cates provided for by snb-eectlon <a), the appUcadon for 
tanction shall be made to nch Revetiae officer at die Local Oovemmoot 
may determine. In all other oases the ^^ 41 cstion shall be made to socb 
Reveaee officer, not lower In rank than Deputy CommlsaloiMr, as the 

Government may deteroine. 

TV.—The Local G^enunent, with the previous sanction of the 
Govemor-Oeaeral b Counen, may, by uodficadoa in die IcnaU official 
GaiutUy determine for each discrict what bodies of persons thereia are to 
be deemed to be agricultural tribes for the purposes of this Act. 

V.^Where a Kevenae officer sanctioas a permaoeot ailenatlon of la&d, 
ao right of pre-empdoa subsisting la respect of nch lutd shall be taken 
tway or odietwise affected by such sanoion. 

Temsouarv Austtittoirs os Lakd. 

Vi.^i) A penoa may make a temporary alrenadoa of bis land by 
way of mortgage la mther of the fbHoiriog fonm: 

(ff) Iq the fons of a usnfnictaaiy mortgage, by which Che morf- 
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gagor deliven prwsgriiop of tbe land to the mottgagee, and 
authorise hin 10 retain each (aHsessxoo and to receive tbe 
rents and pro6ts of the land in Ueu of interest, and towards 
paTcnent of the principal <m condition that after tbe eicpir; 
of the period agreed 00, or (1/ 00 period is agreed on, or if 
tbe period agreed on exceeds fifteen rears) after tbe expiry 
of fifteen yeata, tbe land shall be redelivered to tbe aaori- 
gagor, and tbe mortgage debt shall be extinguisbad : 

Any condidoe attached to any inch usofructaary mortgage by which 
any legal or customary obligation of the landlord in respect of the land 
mortgaged is imposed on the mortgagor during tbe cnneocy of the 
mortgage, or by which tbe right of the mortgagor to redeem the propeny 
at any time during the corrency of the mortgage is barred or restricted, 
shall be null and void. 

(i) In the form of a mortgage without possession, subject to the 
condiiioo that, if the nsortgegor fails to pay according to hii 
contriKi, tbe n»orbt*gee sbsdl have the right to claim a 
onftuctuary mortgage in form (a), but sbaH not have any 
other remedy against the laisd mortgaged: such tisuftnetuary 
mortgage to take effect from tbe date on which the mort* 
gagee is ^aced in pceseiaion of the land, sod to remain in 
effect hr loeh term not eacaeding fiAeen years as the 
Havanaa officer, on tbe application of the mortgagor, may 
deem to be aqnimbla, and to be for such sam as may ha 
due to tbe mortgagee on account of the balapce of i^iocipel 
due and of wterest due (not esceeediug tbe amount claionsbls 
as aimple Intereat fbr tbnaa yean 00 the origaal debt) 

(s) If any peraos has, befor e tbe cosaeacmeot of this Act, made a 
mortgage of Us land by way of condiifoftal sale, or shall, after tbe ccn> 
meocasent of this Act, make any mortage of bis land not permitted by 
the Act, aticb mortgage shall be null and void: 

Provided that the Keveoue officer, cei the application of the mortgagor 
or tbe mortgagee, may order tbe mortgagor to exacuta a usafrutfoafy 
mortgage as permitted by sub-section (■) for the term of fifteen yean, or 
for such less term as the Revenne officer consders 
is) Applications under this sectioA shall be made to socb P.evenoe 
officer, not lower in rank than a 0^9 Coemnissfopet, as the Local 
GoveexuBeot may datanDina. 

VXl.—Aoy persoQ may make a lease of his lead hr a ttm of fifteen 
years if tbe lessor shall so long live, sod any sacb lease nude by any person 
for a longer term sfaaQ be deemed to be a kase for the term permiUed by 
this lection. 

Vlll.'^A person wbo has made a mortgage or a lease of his land in any 
form permitted by this Act shall not ha at liberty to naake any furth« 
temporary ahanatioxi of his land during tbe cniwiecy of such mortgage or 
tease. • 

If a mortgagee or lessee xemaias in possessfoo after tbe expiiy 
of tbe teoi for which be Is MOtiad to bold ooder his mor^ge or lease, 
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the Revenue officer may, of bis owe motion or on the application of thu 
penon entitled to poaseuloa, eject luch mortgagee or leatee, and place 
tfae pereon ao entitled in posaesaion. 

(2) The power conferr^ by this section ihall be exercised by a Revenue 
officer not lower in rank than Deputy Commisaiooer. 

(rSKBRAL PaOVISIOM. 

X. ^(!) No ^)ersoR shall be at liberty to make any permanent ilieiutlon 
of hU land unless in manner permitted by this Act. 

(a) Any SQCh penaanenc aUsDatlon made without the sanction required 
by this Act shall take affea as a usufructuary mortgage on the conditions 
prescribed by Seceloa VI, sub-secdon (i), clause {eV 

XI, —Every Initruneot or agreement whereby an ■gricaltuHst purports 
CO hypothecate the prodace of his land or any part of, or share In, such 
produce shall be void. 

ExpUnAtien.—l'tit produce of land means: 

(ft) Crops and other products of the earth sunding or ungathered 
on the holding; 

<>) Crops and other products of the earth which have been grown 
on the land, and have bean reaped or gsithered and are 
deposited oa the land, or on a U^hmg>ground, or within 
the village in which the land ia situate or the agriculturiat 
resides. 

Xn —No land shall be told in execution of any decree or order, 
whether passed before oral^er the comoefteemenc of this Act 

Xin.—No instruzEkeot which contnvenee 6e prorlsioni of tbli Au 
shall be admitted to registration. 

XIV. —(1) An appeal shall lie fiom the order of a Revanue officer 
gmnting or refusing sanction to a permanent alienation of land or dealing 
widi aa appUcacicn under section VI. 

(s) If the order is that of a Tabsildar or other Revenue officer lower In 
rank thin a Deputy Coomistlocer, the appeal shall lie 19 the D^aty 
Commitfloner; if it b the order of a Deputy CommlieloBer, to the 
Commissioner; if ft b the order of a Coffimfwiotier, to Ae Elnaodai 
Comalsfioner. * 

(g) Except as provided by thb lectioD, oo proceedings shall be taken 
to quesctoo the validity of any order made by a Revenne officer under 
tbb Act. 

XV. —Tbe Local Goveremeot, with the previous sanction of the 
Oovenor>G«iieTBl la Coandl, may, by ootibcatioo in tbe local official 
Gaufu, exempt any district or part of a district or any person or class of 
persons from the operadoo of tbis Acs or of any of tbe provblOQs thereof. 

XVT.^r) 'Hre Local GoveniDem may nake rales for canyiag into 
effect the provisions of riib Act; 

(s) In pajticniar and without prejadice to the generality of the 
foregoing provision, the Local Government cnay mike rules prescribing 
the Revenue officers to whom ap^icarions may be OMide, smd the manner 
and form in whkk such applications shall be made and dispoiad o£ 
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BANKING IN INDIA. 

By Hknry Duknikc MacLeod, u.a., barristbr-at-law. ' • 

The complete reorganization of the monetary system of 
India now in process of being effected by the Indian 
Government b the most important economical event in the 
history of that country. 

The monetary system of any country comprises (i) the 
system of coinage, and (s) the system of banking and paper 
currency. 

The Indian Government has already passed an Act to 
restore its ancteot gc^ currency to India which it enjoyed 
for thottsands of years, until on January i, 1853, when by a 
single stroke of bis pen Lord Dalhousie demonetized the 
whole of the gold currency of India, which was estimated 
to amount to ;^i 30,000,000, and for the hrst time silver 
became the sole legal tender throughout India. 

But in 1864 the whole of India revolted against the 
silver standard, and earnestly requested that its gold cur* 
rency should be restored to it, and that the sovereign should 
be made the sundard unit The Govemment has now at 
last taken measures to carry into effect the unanimous 
demand of the peopde of India In 1864, and therefore I 
need not further refer to it. It will, however, necessarily 
take some little time to complete this great operadon, but 
when the gold* currency has been established on a secure 
and perman ent basis, the next tbi ng to be done b completely 
to reoigaoize the system of banking and paper currency, 
which b in the most crude, barbarous conditioa, and utterly 
inadequate for the growing wants of the country. . 

The lodian Govemment has declared sts intention of 
ix^cicuting a thorough and exhaustive inquiry into the whole 
question of banking and paper currency, and it is. to be 
hoped that they will be very careful as to the selection of 
the persoos to whom the inquiry is entrusted. So long as 
a country b in a stagnant state, and Its industry is majnly 
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agricultural, a purely metallic currency may suffice for It. 
But the invincible objection to a purely metallic currency is 
that it is entirely inelastic. It may be compared to water 
used as a motive power ; but when, on an established 
metallic currency, a well organized superstructure of credit 
is raised, it is like converting water into steam. If you 
were ignorant of this,” says Demosthenes, ^’that credit is 
the greatest capital of all towards the acquisition of wealth, 
you would be utterly ignoraot/' and tbU when credit was 
in Its rudest and most undeveloped icate, when k was no 
more to be compared with its organization at the present 
day, than the early form of the steam engine in Newcomen's 
day was to be compared wicli its development at the pre- 
sent day. 

The great American statesman and jurist, Daniel Webster, 
said: '‘Credit has done more, a thousand times, to enrich 
nations than all the mines of all the world.” And at the 
present time the power and progress in wealth of any 
country cbiedy depends on the organization of Its system 
of credit. 

No more striking example of this can be given than that 
of Scotland, which is universally acknowledged to posseaa 
the best organized system of credit in tbe world. Upon a 
metallic basis of ;f5iOOO.ooo is raised up a structure of 
banking credit amounting to about ^iCxv>oo,coo, and these 
banking credits produce exactly the same effects ia every 
respect as an equal quantity of gold. It is ao exaggeration, 
but a melancholy truth, that at the period of the lUvolution 
id id88, and the foundation of the Bank of Scotland In 1695, 
partly owing to such a series of disasters as cannot be 
paralleled in the history of any other independent nation, 
partly owing to its position on the very outskirts of civiliza¬ 
tion, and far removed from the humanizing influence of 
commerce, divided into two nations, aliens in blood and 
language, Scotland was the most utterly lawless and bar¬ 
barous country in Europe. And it is equally undeniable 
that the two great causes of her progress in dvilizatioa and 
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wealch have been her systems of national education and 
banking. 

Other countries when (hey wish to execute great works 
seek to borrow British capital. 'But the prod^ous pro¬ 
gress of agriculture and all the great public works in Scot¬ 
land—roads, barbouis, canals, railways, and others—have 
been executed by means of her own banking credit Scot¬ 
land never had to go beyond her own borders to borrow an 
ounce of foreign capital. What the Nile is to Egypt her 
banking system has been to Scotland : and it is fortunate 
for her chat the foundations of her prosperity were laid 
broad and deep before the gigantic fallacy was drearat of 
that the issues oi banks should be inexorably restricted to 
the amount of gold they displace; that no Increase of mooey 
can be of any use to a country; and before Mill bad pro¬ 
claimed to the world that to create credit in excess of specie 
Is robbery I 

Whenever the spirit of enterprise awakes in a country, 
either in commerce or industry, it is indispensable to create 
great banks with the power to issue notes to supplement 
ipetallic money. What is it chat has penolcted the pro¬ 
digious development of industry and commerce In Germany 
in recent years ? 11 is simply the creadoo of her stupendous 
banks. 

India is now assuming a great position as an industrial 
and commercial country, and it is absolutely necessary to 
reorganize her whole system ^.bankiog and paper currency, 
which is, as 1 have said, b the most crude and barbaroits 
condition, on the best European models. In (he proposed 
reorganizadoji of the banking system of India two plans 
have been suggested. 

1. To institute a great State Bank with a capital about 
equal, and a constitution similar, to that of the Bank of 
England,,which should absorb the Presklency haoks, and 
establish a great dominant bank similar to the Bank of 
France 

a. To reorganize the Presidency Banks, enlarging their 
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powers, and to leave the development of banking free to 
private enterprise. 

To the establishment of a great State Bank in India 
similar to the constitution of the Bank of England 1 am 
invincibly opposed. It is sufficient to say that the present 
constitution of the Bank of England is founded on a mass 
of dogmas which are utterly erroneous, and which in a series 
of commercial crises which have taken place since 1844 
would infallibly have brought about the stoppage of 
every bank in the kingdom if the Act had not been sus- 
pended. It is absolutely ceruin that if a great commercial 
crisis took place in India with a State Bank founded on 
the model of the Bank of England, it would cause the 
stoppage of every bank in India, and make the Government 
itself bankrupt. 

No doubt the Bank of England exists as a great fact, 
but its monopoly Is utterly contrary to the fundamental 
principles of Free Trade. No other English-speakiograce 
tolerates the existence of a dominant bank. Scotland from 
the very first eneigetically protested against a monopoly in 
banking. Her system of banking was freely developed by 
practic^ men of business, and was never interfered with by 
iegislation dll 1845, and it is universally acknowledged that 
her banking system is the best in the world, and the system 
of credit is more fully aod perfectly developed there than in 
any ocher country. 

The United States had a dominant bank, which by the 
testimony of the ablest American economists inflicted in¬ 
calculable evils on the a>untry. and was Anally suppressed 
by President Jackson. Neither Canada nor Australia will 
tolerate a dominant bank^^ln fact, it is just as erroneous to 
grant a monopoly in banking to a single body of persons as 
Co grant a monopoly of any sort of trading to a single body 
of persons. 

It is impossible to give any account of the history of the 
monopoly of the Bank of Engiand here, but it is sufficient 
CO that it has been ^e cause, of millions and 'raUlioas of 
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losses to the country, and already it is seen that the period 
of its dominancy is comiag to an end, and cannot possibly 
survive the next great commercial crisis and monetary 
panic which is sure to come. I am happy to say that Sir 
Henry Fowler, in the Indian Currency C<»nDuttee, ex¬ 
pressed a hope chat the debt of the State to the Bank of 
England would be paid off, and so leave the held clear for 
the reorganization of the banking system of England. It 
would therefore be a viul error to institute a system of 
banking in India which is doomed to extinction in 
England. 

In my opinion, the only true system of banking to 
institute in India is co reo r g a nise the Presidency banks, 
and to permit the free extension of banking by private 
enterprise. But whichever system be adopted^ there is 
one thing indispensable—that there should be no limit Im¬ 
posed on the banks in their power to issue notes. 

When, about 1S09, the extravagant issues of the Bank of 
England had seriously depreciated the value of the bank" 
note, one of the measures proposed was to impose a limit 
CD its power of issuing notes. But the Bullion Report, 
which is a great landmark in the hbeory of economics, 
emphs;trcally condemned the plan of Imposing a limit on 
its power of iseuing notes, because it said that there were 
times ,of commerdal crisis In which it was indispensal^ 
that the bank should have the power of issuing n<^s to 
support houses which could prove themselves solvent, 
though their assets might be temporarily unavailable. 
This doctrine received universal approval from the highest 
commercial audtorities. Sir Robert Peel said in 1S19 that 
he would never consent at any period, however remote, to 
impose a limit on the bank's power of issue. Mr. Thorn* 
ton, one of cfae most eminent bankers in London, and one 
of the authors of the Bullion Report, said in 1804 that if 
an Act were passed similar to what was afterwards enacted 
in 1844, it woeld lead co unioarssi fiulurt, and this was 
fully verified in 1847, 1857, and 1866. ' . 
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The fact is that Sir Robert Peel had conceived the 
extraordinary idea thdX all coromercial crises were due to 
the excessive Issues of baok-ooies, wid that if be could 
only impose a limit on them, it would prevent commercial 
crises from arising. But Peel did not seem to be aware 
chat the most terrible commercial crises and monetary 
panics in the last century took place in countries where 
there were no bank-DOtes at all. 

Everyone who is cMversant with the organisation and 
mechanism of banking, into the details o( which it is Im¬ 
possible here to enter, knows that imposing a limit on the 
issue of notes is no protection at all against the creation of 
excessive and unsound credit, whereas when a great com¬ 
mercial crisis takes place there is no possible means of 
assuaging it ^cept by banks having the power to issue 
notes to support commerciai bouses who can prove them¬ 
selves to be solvent, but whose assets are not immediately 
realizable Amateur writers on economics and legislators 
who never had the faintest notion of the ofgaalzation of 
banking have bad bank-notes on the brain. 

In the monetary crisis of 1855 I was in the direction of 
a bank, and circumstances came under m>^ observation 
which have never been mentioned in any book nor in any 
discussion on the subject in Parliament, which showed me 
that the true supreme control of credit afid paper currency 
is .in die rate of discount In td56 I said to my work on 
banking that the true supreme method of cootr^ing credit 
and paper currency is by adjusting the rate of discount by 
iht £t<U€ of tho huUion m Ms bank and by tho Halo of tho 
foreign exekattg^. This principle is now universally 
aokocnrledgcd and recognised to be true, and every bank 
in the woiid is now managed by diis priceIple. 

In the Committee of the House'of Commeos of 1858 
which sat upon the great monetary paiwc of 185?, Mr. 
George Ward Norman, who was one of the keenest sup¬ 
porters of the Bank Act of 1844, acknowledged that the 
Bank of England found that this principle was ampiy suffi¬ 
cient for all their purposes. 

' >\ 
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At a meeting of the PoUtical Economy Club, Sir John 
Lubbock observed to me that it was the greatest discovery 
of the age. As this principle is now fully understood and 
acted upon by all bankers, it is perfectly unnecessary to 
impose a limit on the issue of notes by banks, which was 
utterly condemned by all the highest authoriries on bank’ 
ing at the time it was proposed, and the experience of the 
Bank of England since 1844 bas shown that in times of 
commercial crisis it can only produce universal disaster. 

The Indian Government has declared its intention of 
instituting a thorough and exhaustive inquiry into the 
whole question of baokmg. It has now a taMa rasa. It 
bas the opportunity of instituting a system of banking to 
last for all time, and it is to be ferventiy hoped that it will 
carry out its declared intention, and that it will adopt that 
system which is proved to be the best by solid reasoning 
and ample experience. 

It would be quite out of place here to enter into greater 
detail, which would not interest lay readers; it is sufficient 
CO lay down certain broad general considerations. if 
any person cares to go more deeply into the subject, I nay 
mention that 1 have exhibited the whole of the scientihc 
principles and organisation of modem bankiog in my 
"Theory of Credit,'** to which 1 may refer any readers 
who may wish for fuller information. 

* pBbtuhm; Lopfiuos and Go. 
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THE EURASIAN PROBLEM IN INDIA. 

Bv A- Nukdy, barrister-at-law. 

Ohe of (he most difficult problems which the British 
Government will have lo solve in the near future is that 
relating to the Eurasians of India. The question is daily 
growing In importance by the increase in numbers of those 
who belong to this community, and it will require most 
delicate handling. Qaiming to be of the same ffesh and 
blood as the ruling race, and at all events a direct result of 
the occupation of India by the British nation, they, with 
some show of reason, seem to think they ought to 
receive some special coosiderackm and exceptional treat¬ 
ment. That they are loyal to the country from which they 
or their anostors derived their birth may be admitted as a 
matter of course; in fact, they are proud of their connec¬ 
tion, be it ever io remote They have in times past reodercd 
most valuable aid in upholding cbe power and prestige of 
the Government, and at present contribute very largely 
towards making up a volunteer force, services may 

be requisitioned in the event of any foreign aggression or 
iateroal diseurbaoce. But of late there have been indica¬ 
tions that a spirit of diacontent is moving amongst them-4 
feeling that they are receivii^, neither at the hands of 
Gov^ment, nor of non-official' European employers of 
labour, that considerarion to which they imagioe them¬ 
selves CO be entitled. Some do not hesitate to assert 
that the Government is loosening the tie that binds them 
to it by withholding from them what they consider to 
be their just claiins. It is thus quite within the bounds of 
possibility that they, without becoming actively hosdle, 
may make themselves vtry troublesome and create a cause 
of anxiety to (be Govemmeot. 

So far as i860, Lord Canning, the iirst Viceroy 
of India, fully realized cbe peculiar sigoiffcance of the 
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Eurasian problem when he wrote; *'l can hardly imagine 
a more profitless, unmanageable community than one $o 
composed as the Eurasiana It might be long before it 
would grow to what would be called a class dangerous to 
the State, but very few years will make if neglected, a 
glaring reproach co the Government, and to the faith whh^h 
it will, however igooranc sad vieious, nominally profess. 
On the other hand. If cared for betimes, it will become a 
source of strength to British rule and usefulness in India." 
And Lord Lytton, writing twenty years afterwards, recorded 
a minute in which, whilst deploring the condition of this 
community, he struck a warning note as to the conse^^uences 
which would inevitably ensue unless some measures were 
devised to avert what he called “dits great poIidcaJ and 
social danger." He drew the attention of the Local Govern¬ 
ments to the (Question, and appointed a Commission in 1879 
to report on the education of Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
children, with the result chat certain facilities were gjranted 
these classes for educating their sons and daughters, a sum 
of money being a|^ropriated for that puipose by thd 
OovernmenL Ac the same time encouragement was given 
to an organisatbn, in difierent puts of the country, of 
aaaociatiooa for the welfare of Angfo-Indians aad Eurasiims. 
What has been the outcome of these measures ^ It would 
be idle to di^be the fact that these remedies have failed 
to accomplish any good. The evil is more accentuated 
now than it was before. The educaaoa thus provided has 
to some extent been availed of, but the opportunities for 
uuluing this education have been llmiced. Lord Lytton 
had foreseen this difficulty, when he wrote; We cannot 
hope that measures for the educatiOQ destitute European 
and Eurasian chSdren will be successfiJ, If they are under¬ 
taken without reference to the means of existence available 
for such children in after-life." Whilst, on. the one hand 
the number of those to be provided for has very largely 
iocreasedf on the other hand the education imparted to the 
natives has had the effect of ousting to a great extent the 
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Eurasiaas from that class of appotocments which they bad 
previously held; moreover^ the Govefomeiit has found 
serious obstacles in the way of making; any special pro* 
vision for them, and the non*ofiiciai European employers 
of labour are showing; a preference for men that are born 
and bred in Enj^land. As to the associations that had been 
started in various centres, they unfortunately failed to pro> 
duce any good results. They bad practically lost sight of 
Che oti^ect, which ought to have been their cbi^ eoAftdera* 
tbn, that of conaolidadi^ into ooe commuiuty the divergent 
sections into which the Christiaas of European descent in 
India are divided, and had aHowed questions of colour and 
position to influence their mutual relations. No serious 
attempt was made to infuse life into a community, not only 
indt6rereQt to its own interests, but practically inert, and to 
stimulate it with a desire for self-respect, self-help, and 
mutual co-operation, so that by a combined effort there 
would be some chance of promoting the moral mental and 
physical welfare of the individuals of which It is composed. 
Curiously enough, these associations gave indicntions of life 
only when ehelr feeble efforts were put forward to resist 
what they considered the encroachments of the nadves in 
their attempt at self-advancement and In their agitation for 
obtaining adnuniatradve reforms. As a matter of fact, chose 
persons for whose beoeht these assodadons were organised 
took but litde interest m them. They were composed of a 
haodful of members, most of whom thought they had done 
their duty when they had paid a small annual subscripticMt, 
'and as to any practical results, they might have been non- 
enstenr. 

Before invesdgating the causes which have reduced the 
Eurasians to their present condition, it will be desirable to 
obtain a predse idea as to who these people are, and how 
it is they happen to be ^llt up Into so many s e etfona and 
sUb-sections. In the last census the number of Eurasians 
In India is given at So,ooo> but at least 20 per cent more 
may be safely added to this figure to represent the real 
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mixed population in India, for it is an undoubted fact that 
a large number of chose belonging to this class took 
advantage of a fair but tell-tale skin to pass themselves 
(M as pure Europeans. Taking into account the increase 
in their number within the last ten fears, the Eura^as 
may fairly be feckoned at the pr^nt time at 120,000. A 
writer in Madras has under the authority of Government 
written a series of **bulletins" on anthropology. The last 
number of the Mustum ButUtin contains an interesting 
account of the Eurasians. Mr. Edward Thurston thus 
describes the community: *'In colour Eurasians range 
from sooty black tbroi^b sundry shades of brown and 
yellow to pale white, and even, as a very rare exception, 
florid or rosy. The skin darkens with advancing age, and 
even among those with fair skins riiere remains a tdl-tale 
pigment on the neck, knees sod elbows, as also in the 
axills, the glands of which, as in the native, pour out under 
the influence of emotion or exercise a profuse watery 
secretion.'* In some cases, indeed, there is hardly any 
trace of the European to be found in them. Those which 
may be said to form the lower strata of the Eurasiaos are 
generally to be met with in Presidency towns, and in 
smaller numbers they arc sAttered over the most important 
cities of India, and are usually called East Indians." 

“ East Indians" contribute perhaps much the larger pro¬ 
portion of the mixed population, and are the descendants 
mainly of Portuguese settlers, partly by marriage and partly 
by concubinage 5rith native women. To these must also 
be added the descendants in the third or fourth di^ree of 
British soldiers serving the East India Company, some of 
whom made India their home, and. contracted marriages 
more or less legal with natives. Thdr progeny in the 
flrst instance were, of course, Eurasians, but by in tec- 
marriages with " East Indlaas" Of pure Indians, the Euro¬ 
pean blood diminished, efll at last very little of it Is found 
in the veins of the present generadoo. The coodiuon of 
tire “East Indians" is e^)ecially.wretehed^hey find they. 
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have no home, no ties to bind them to one country or 
another, and are fully ci^nizant of the fact that they are 
looked upon with contempt by the Europeans and sbuntied 
by the Indians. They bear European names, no dou^, 
and adopt a kind of European dress, and speak a corrupt 
form of a European language, but In their habits and mode 
of living they are strongly Oriental. They profess the 
Christian religion, but are most impartiai in their devotions 
to deities of other reJigiena They wWl aa readily illuminate 
tbeir houses in honour of a Hindoo goddess, or make 
offerings to the ToMias in the Moburrum In adoration of a 
Mshomedan saint as they will burn a couple of candles to 
propitiate the Virgin Mary. That they have degenerated, 
and are degenerating still more every day, is an undoubted 
fact, and now in the words of the late Archdeacon Baly, 
one of the best friends this community has ever had, they 
have come to be recognised as the niass an immoral, 
pampered and unproductive class, too idle or too conceited 
to submit to hard work and practise an boneft industry as 
unbecoming their European descent It has so little of 
European* energy and roanlinees, and approedies so nearly 
to the natives of the country in habits and mode of life, that 
exc^t in the external profession of a diflerent &ith, and in 
the partial use of a different language and mode of dress, 
there is nt^ much distinction bttweeo them.'* 

The Eurasians, properly so called, are mostly of English 
descent, tbeir male progenitors having come out to India 
to fill subordinate offices under Government, or in mercaO' 
tile offices and railways, or it may be they were adventurers 
io search of a living. They settled In this country and 
contracted marriages in some cases with the better class of 
East Indians,*' and io others with Indian women. Some of 
them no doubt are desceodaots of sddiers, who, owing co 
some fortuitous circumstance, have been prevented from 
sinking into the class of East Indians on the other band, 
there itt not a few who can trace their ancestry to Euro* 
pesos of hi^ sank, who, previoas to the existing tsiciiides 
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for returning to and visiting their homes, were in the habit 
of forming connections with the women of the country, who 
to all intents and purposes took up the position of a wife, 
whether or not a legal ceremony of marriage had been 
observed. Indeed, if we look back to the past history of 
India, we will find the names of some most distingui^d 
officers, civil and military, who belonged to this class, and 
whose sons and daughters, having received a good educa¬ 
tion, married pure Europeans, and thus transmitted their 
Indian blood to their descendants, many of whom at the 
present moment are holding a high position in Anglo- 
Indian society, but they would feel deeply insulted if any¬ 
one insinuated that there was any mixture of blood in their 
veins. The Eurasians taken as a class are undoubtedly on 
the increase, for they receive lai^ accessions from the 
domiciled Anglo-Indians, who often contract marriages with 
them and become absorbed in them. By the Indians they 
are called kiranis (lit, clerks), which at one time accurately 
described their occupacion, for their one aim in life seems 
to have been to procure clerkships, and to' live and die In 
that capacity. Before higher education was imparted to 
the pure Indians, there was an ample field for the emii^oy- 
menc of Eurasians as section writers and clerks in various 
offices; but with the spread of education they came to be 
gradually ousted by the Hindoos and Mahomedaas, who 
were found competent to do the same work on a much 
'smalier remuneration. Fortunately for ibem, a very wide 
and extensive field of employment has been made available, 
which, though not very lucrative in all ns .branches, on the 
odker hand, does not demand a very high eduotioo from 
those who joii its rank*. The network of railways that is 
gradually spreading over the length and breadth of the 
land affords employment to thousands of Eurasians, who in 
la^e centres form quite a community of their own. 

But what are the evils which have retarded the material 
and .moral advancement of this cooimunity ^ The evSs 
are m8ay,;Widare far-reachu^ in tbeir results. They 
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be summarized and considered under the folio wing heads: 
(i) The helplessness and indifference of the GovemtneDC to 
provide some means of relief; (2) the prejudice and dislike 
of the Eurasians on the part of the Ao^o-Indians; (3) the 
oversensitiveness» false pride and indolence of the Eurasian^ 
and hj$ hankering to Europeanize himself; (4) the utter 
absence of fny sentiment or desire for union amongst the 
members of this community, and their lack of patriotism. 

I. Th$ HdpUssnau and Indiffaranu 0/ tha Gamuminl 
t9 providi soms Moans 0/ have already Indl* 

cated that the Eurasians have good grounds for asserting a 
claim upon the Government for a special consideration at 
its hands. Why. then, has it failed to discharge its duty 
in this matter ? To this various answers are given. Some 
would ascribe it to the indiffitfence of the Government to the 
Eurasian, and hence it has been proposed to send a monster 
petition to Parliament, as if that would bring the executive 
to its bearings; others point out its helplessnos ae the 
reason why it has been prevented from doing anything for 
this community. The truth lies between the two: fhe 
Government has been both helf^ess and indifieraot. It is 
helpless, because it stands pledged ^to govern the country 
free from any favour or prejudice as to race, colour, or 
creed. It is therefM^e compelled to employ the fittest 
person, and there is no doubt whattver that the Hio^ua 
and Mahotnedaos have more readily availed themselves of 
the facilities for educadon so as to qualify themselves for 
some of the best Government appointments. It is helpless, 
because with a limited exchequer it has m adopt a policy of 
economy, and to resort to the cheapest market for carrying 
on the ordinary work of administration, and it is needless 
to say the Indian supplies the cheaper ardcle. It is help* 
less, because, though the Burasiao is standing at its door 
praying for help, he will not stir an inch to hdp himself. 
Perhaps this disindinadoo to self-help on the part of the 
Eurasian is the best justificatioa the Government has for 
doing so little for his benefit But, at the same time, the 
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Government cannot be alt<^thcr acquitted of the charge 
of indifference, for, unless it is prepared to own its adminis¬ 
trative incapacity, how is it that it was not able to devise 
some plan for organising Eurasian regiments, and thus 
utilizing a population sunk in abject misery and becoming 
more degraded every day ? It is indifferent, because it does 
next CO nothing to encourage technical education, so that 
the people of the country, whether Eurasians or Indians, 
may qualify for some at least of those posts for which men 
have to be brought out from England. U is more than 
indifferent, when it practically deprives the Eurasians of 
(he privilege of holding a few good appointments in the 
higher grades of the Polke, Public Works, Education, and 
othdr departments, preferring Englishmen nomiruted either 
at home or appointed by the Viceroy. 

a. The DisHhe o/, and Pujudiu against, the Eurasian on 
the Part of the Anglo-Indian.—\t would not only be mere 
affectation, but it is really detrimenul to their interests, for 
the Eurasians to close tbeif eyes to the fact that the Anglo- 
Indians generally enterttin a decided prejudice against 
them, and that there are tnany who do not hesitate to show 
it in their behaviour towards them. Unfortunately; these 
feelings are not confined to Anglo-Indians In any particular 
sphere of life, but pervade all grades of English society. 
The British soldier strongly objects to the Eurasian 
apothecary, and a few years ago the members of this com¬ 
munity had almost this depanment closed against them, 
had it not been for remonstrances addressed to Govwi- 
ment by the Calcutta Association. The merchants and 
tradeemeo prefer to employ, as clertcs and ^pkeepers, 
Europeans whom they pay at a h«h rate. The planter 
selects as bis assistant a young mao of pure English Wood. 
As to what goes on in the railway is no secret. A soldier 
who has taken his discharge U at ooce engaged at Rs. 6o 
or Rs. 70 a month to start with, whilst the Eurasian has 
been doing the same work for years, and has not ^ 
obtained the same remuoeratioo. hlany a deserving 
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Eurasian has b^en passed over in civil employ because his 
superior officer had a prejudice to his class. The missionary 
societies in connection with the Church of England select 
for ordination either pure Indians or pure Europeans, and 
have deliberately refused to accept such as are of mixed 
blood. In the late controversy on the Eurasian Problem, 
In which the Anglo-Indians took a prominent part, one 
called the Eurasian lazy, helpless, useless loutanother 
said ‘‘ that he is wanting la self-reliance, pluck, honesty, 
and truth’*: a third asserted, ’'If he is at all sharpy he is 
too sharp, and needs too much looking after; and if dull, 
then he is no use whatever.” But it is not only In the 
struggle for existence that the Eurasian finds himself 
hampered by prejudice, but this feeling is evinced In a 
more pronounced form io private life; and If the truth 
were known, :t is the fear of his being brought Into closer 
contact with the Eurasian that often makes him act unfairly 
to members of this class. Ordinarily the two classes do 
not come into contact with each other, but there are some 
Eurasians who, by virtue of their position, are admitted 
as members of the club in Mofussil stations, and are thus 
thrown into the company of Europeans. Their experience 
Is indeed humiliating: in most cases they find they are 
merely tolerated, there is no approach to intimacy, no dis* 
position shown to arrive at such a friendly footing as 
characterizes the relations of two English men towards each 
other. There Is indeed a great gulf that divides the two 
classes, and it seems utterly impi^cticable to bridge It 
3. T/is Ovfrsfiftst^uvnass, Ea/se Pride, and Indolence cf 
the Eurasian, and kis hankering to Europeanise himself. 
—It would be idle to disguise the fact that the Eurasians 
themselves are responsible to a great extent for the de- 
plor^ie position they are placed in at present/ No doubt 
other causes beyond their control have contributed to this 
result, but for all that, they cannot he absolved from their 
own responsibility in this matter. Tbe mass of the 
Eurasians ate certainly poor, and therefore unable- to give 
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cheir sons a good education ; but even in this respect the 
members of this community have made matters worse for 
themselves by neglecting tbe opportunities afforded (hem. 
Competition from all sides has been very keen, and in the 
struggle for existence they have met many reverses ; but 
has ebb struggle been earned on by them in such a way as 
to overcome some of the difficulties that have crossed their 
path ? When we take Into account the fact chat the Indian 
has first to learn the English language, and then proceed 
with his general studies, we cannot but be struck with the 
fact that he is either more diligent or has a greater aptitude 
for learning, since he b able successfully to compete to 
examinations with tbe Eurasian, who started with many 
advantages in his favour Tbe Indian climate is no doubt 
very trying and exhausting, but is it wholly responsible for 
the general impression that the Eurasian loves his ease, 
and would rather sit at home doing nothing than engage in 
work which he either considers not sufficiently digniiled or 
remunerative, or not in accordance with his tastes ? Some 
thirty years ago a fairly Urge number of Eurasians were 
members of the executive and judicial sendees, or were 
beads of departments in various offices. Now in these 
offices only a few of them are to be found, fewer still in the 
executive, and none at all in the judicial. This is owing, to 
a great extent, to the fact that a knowledge of the vernacular 
languages is required for these services and offices, but tbe 
members of thb community have sedulously abstained from 
learning these languages, with the desire to prevent any* 
one perceiving chat there was anything Indian about them. 
Eurasians have been found, who pretended inabZliC)' to 
speak the dialect that part of laffia in which they were 
born and bred, or they speak it so badly that it would 
have been impossible to utilize them in a position where it 
was essential that they ^kould be able at Least to converse 
with freedom. And can it be honestly denied that there is 
a good deal justification for the European employers of 
labour cberi^ing a low estimate of the Eurasian, and com< 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. TX. 
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pUitiing of his being lazy and wanting in diligence and 
perseverance? An Anglo-Indian post-master in the 
Mofussil once told me that on several occasions, when the 
superior authorities had sent Eurasian clerks to his office, 
his life had been made a misery to him. They were 
irregular in attendance, one wanted to go to a prayer¬ 
meeting in the evening before his work was finished, 
another to a cricket match, and a third to escort some 
ladies to the band-stand, with the result that the_ whole 
office was demoralised. Then, again, can the Eurasians be 
altogether acquitted of the charge of improvidence, due to 
some extent to their imitating the Anglo-Indians who are in 
better circumstances or more highlyplaced? The community, 
uken as a whole, is poor, no doubt, but even as regards 
those amongst them who are enjoying a subswntial income, 
we find that their children do not receive a good education, 
partly because they have always lived up to or beyond their 
means, and have saved nothing, and partly that by the time 
a lad is sixteen or eighteen years old he thinks more of 
dress and society than he doe* of education. Many an 
English merchant in quest of a clerk on R*. 30 or Rs. 40 
a month fights shy of a young man coming to him dressed 
b the height of fashion, and rejects him simply because he 
suspects that he will live beyond his means, and may give 
way to temptation. 

4. T/t^ Absent of any Sontimni or D^ofbr UnxoHy and 
the iaria/Parn'orimt.—This constitutes a great hindrance 
to the advancement of the Eurasians, for not only is there 
an absolute indifference to the general welfare of the com¬ 
munity but we find a complete estrangement amongst 
bdividual members of it. We find one brother divided from 
another, and both from the sister, the father alienated from 
the son And why ? Because circumstances have placed 
them in different spheres oflife. Thus, there is a complete 
disintegration of family ties and interests, and if ^is be so 
where the femily is concerned, it can be imagined how 
absolute must be the estrangement in the case of strangers. 
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A Eurasian, as soon as he obtains a certain social position, 
proceeds to ignore the existence of chose of his class who 
are not equally fortunate, carrying it sometimes so far as to 
avoid exchanging a word. The Bishop of Lucknow, in his 
annual address last year to the Allahabad Association, laid 
special stress on this matter. He said: “There are, 1 
know, some men who, when they rise to a position, are apt 
to forget their origin and their domicile — apt to kick 
away the ladder up which they have climbed/' There are 
thousands of well-to-do Eurasians scattered over India of 
whom it may be said, that their interests are centred in 
their self and in the immediate members of their family, 
who have joined no associatkmn, and are altogether careless 
as to the poorer members of their community. Some years 
ago a general meeting of the N. W.P. Association was con¬ 
vened at Allahabad, and of the many that were invited 
only three attended, two of whom happened to be passing 
through during the Christmas vacation. 

But the lack of patriotism in the Eurasian is an evil 
against the recognition (d which he has deliberately set bii 
face, whilst it is gradually undermining the whole fabric of 
. bis existence, and will surely in the near future bring about 
a serious catastre^e. The success of the Englishman is 
due cohia indomittble energy and perseverance, his love of 
independence, and his patriotism, which is prominently 
developed in the American or Canadian, or Australian 
or South African colonist. Wherever the Englishman 
goes he is actuated by the ooe desire to make the country 
of his adoption a home to all intents and purposes, and by 
all the means in his power to advocate the interests of that 
country. And this characteristic Is more strongly de¬ 
veloped in bis descendants, who are dei^y attached to the 
land wherein they were bom, and whose advancement and 
prosperity claim their first consideration- . But what do we 
find in India f The Eurasian refers as his home to a 
country which his fdrefcitbers quilted for ever, and of wMch 
he possesses absolutely oo.knowle<%e. and is'indifferent 10 
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the fate of that country wherein he resides, and which is 
to provide him and his descendants with a livibg. The 
Indian blood which flows in his veins should constitute a 
sufficient reason for enlisting his affections, but this is a fact 
which he altogether ignores. And even apart frocA this 
claim on him, he might make a virtue of necessity, con- 
siderit^ how his own welfare is dependent on the pros¬ 
perity of the country, and show some little interest in its 
affairs. But no; the attitude he adopts Is, " Perish India I 
it is no concern of mine.*' 

Is the condition, then, of the Eurasians utterly hopeless ? 
I think not. If they were to correct the failings which we 
have pointed out, and if the Government and the Anglo- 
Indian employers of labour do their duty towards them, 
there would be some amelioration in their condition. Let 
us consider what each can do towards ihU desirable end. 

1. The eradication of race prejudice. Let the Eurasian 
cultivate self-respect, and show the people around him that 
he is not ashamed of hImseIC Let him by hit conduct impress 
upon the An^o-Indian that, though not quite the same 
as what he is, the Eurasian is as good as he is. But what 
he does at present is this: he goes to the Englishman and 

says, " 1 am what you arc, and-Well, before he has 

finished the sentence the Englishman has laughed outright 
The Angio-lodiaii has a horror for affectation and the 
putting oh of false appearances; he would gladly concede 
the respect due to a Eurasian, but that the latter insists on 
making himself out what he Is not Nothing can do away 
with the fact that he is of mtjied blood, but why need he be 
Ashamed of this ? The higher castes of Indians are Aryans, 
and come from the same stock as the English man, who, by 
the way, is a product of a curiotis mixture of the Phoenicians, 
Kelts, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Amongst 
the Eurasian grievances is one that none of their men are 
ever ^pointed as members the Supreme or ProvinciU 
Councils. How can the Government nominate them when 
they take a pride, as it were, in displaying their ignorance 
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about India, and do not profo^ to be iotorested even in 
their own community > But with a more healthy sentiment 
pervadinjr amongst them, it is certain the Eurasian would 
begin to take an, interest in the land of their birth, and 
would adapt their studies and their aims in a diflferent 
direction to what they are doing at present, as well as avoid 
those pitfalls and snares of improvidence, which they fall 
into by a close imitation of the Anglo-Indian. 

2. Let the Eurasians cultivate a spirit of union amongst 
the members of their own community, and assert them¬ 
selves as such, not acting as mere appendages to the 
Anglo-Indian. Let associations be organised at different 
centres, and brandt associations at every large Mofussil 
station. Let fresh life be infused in those already in 
existence in Calcutta, Madras. Bombay, Bangalore, and 
Allahabad, and let depuutions of two or three members go 
forth from these cities and hold public meetings, or inter¬ 
view prominent Eurasians In different stations, and thus 
secure adherents to the good cause. There is some talk of 
starting a Eurasian journal in Allahabad. Nothing could 
be better, for there is urgent need of this community being 
roused from its apathy by some home truths being cold to 
it by a party whom t^ cannot suspect of bearing any ill- 
will towards them, and who will denounce in no sparing 
terms the filings of the Eurasian. And, indeed, it would 
be most desirable to have separate journaU for each Presi¬ 
dency, so that local interests may not be overlooked. 
Within the last two years the existing associations have 
given indications of a certain amount of activity. But to 
start with, a Wunder has been committed which wfll in the 
long-run be detrimental to the interests of the Eurasians. 

. The name by which these assoctattons have hitherto been 
known was Eurasian aod Anglo-Indian Association, but 
die Calcutta Associ^on first started the idea that it was 
desirable to drop the cerro Eurasian, not only as ap^ilied to 
it, but as regards the Eurasian himseff, and call him Anglo- 
lodian. As was to be expected, the proposal was actively 
resented by the bond-fide Anglo-Indian, and a certain 
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amount of plain speaking* was indulged in hy both sides. 
Notwithstanding these mutual recriminations, the proposal 
was adopted- The other associations were appealed to. 
Bombay, where the Portuguese element Wrongly predomi¬ 
nates, accepted the Calcutta suggestion ; Madras wisely 
refused; Allahabad cannot make up its mind one way or 
another, and has deferred the consideration of the subject. 
Thus, by one stroke of the pen the dark-ikinned Eurasian 
of Calcutta and Bombay has been convetted'-*at least in 
name—into the white-cornplexioned European. What was 
the necessity of this change in the name which a com¬ 
munity has borne for a long period ? It was said that some 
Anglo-Indians and a larger number of Eurasians, who, on 
the strength of a fair but tell-tale skin, were desirous of 
passing themselves off for what they were not, refused to 
join associations that were styled Eurasiaa What has been 
the net result ^ The names of a few Anglo-Indians and a 
few Eurasians, who were ashamed of themselves, have been 
enlisted, but for all practical purposes (t has done the 
Eurasian community no good, whilst (t has subjected It to 
a good deal of unnecessary ridicule. Advertisementt that 
used formerly to be worded, No Eurasian need apply,'* 
now appear in the form, None but pure Europeans need 
apply." The planter or merchant, when be receives an 
application from an A agio-Indian*' writes back to inquire 
if be is a pure European. The traffic manager of a railway, 
when applied to for the post of a guard or dnver by one 
bearing this dubious title, takes good care to satisfy himself 
as to the identity of the individual. Thus, the Eurasian 
by posing as an Anglo-Indian does not benefit tn any way. 
but by encering into a partnership with him is likely to do 
himself harm. Each class has Its separate Interests and its • 
separate grievances; the aims of Che one are naturally 
higher than the aims of the other. If the demand of the 
Angli>!n<jian Association is conceded by the Government, 
and men for the higher appointments in the Police, Public 
Works, etc., are more lai^ely recruited in India, the 
Eurasians will not necessarily benefit by this, for they will 
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be quietly ignored: and if non-ofificial European employed 
of labour respond lo the appeal addressed to them, there is 
not the slightest likelihood of the restriction “ No Eurasian 
need apply" being removed. The single-mindedness of 
some of the Anglo-Indians in their desire to associ^ the 
Eurasian in a joint agitation is not very convincing. 
There are no doubt a few who are actuated by good 
motives, others are notoriety-hunters, and others, again, 
have the shrewdness to perceive that by themselves they 
have neither the right to expect any sympathy nor to assert 
any demand. They came out to this country in the 
different services, or in the railway, or as merchants, m 
barristers, and will leave India as soon as they are entitled 
to a pension or have earned a competence. Some of the^ 
would like their sons, who have failed to do anything in . 
England, to be provided for, and with the influence they 
possess they sometimes succeed in their endeavours. But 
they feel they cannot assert any subetantial claims, hence 
their desire to combine with the Eurasians. At the same 
time, they do not care to be associated with anyone callic^ 
himself a Eurasian ; they have therefore tried to whe^e 
chose who belong to this class to drop their obnoxious 
name. The number of domidled Europeans in India is 
comparadv^y small, sad of the lower class of them it may he 
said that some have married Eura^ns and become idenU- 
iied with them ; and as to others, they are thrown into the 
society of members of this community, and in the next 
generation or two will become absorbed with them. It is the 
oon-domiciled Anglo-Indian, and the higher class of those 
which are domiciled here, whose interests are not co¬ 
ordinate with the Eurarians, and association with whom 
can do this class no good. Of course, the sympathy and 
advice of men like Bishop CUfford and Justice Knox wU! 
always be valuable, but for any active work that has to be 
done the Eurasians must depend on their own eserdciiis, 
and Aose Ae leaders chosen from Aeir own community. 

3, The establishment by Government of technical and 
industrial siAooIs. Government is to Ae charge of 
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having done so little to encourage technical and scientific 
-education. Having regard to the number of railways, 
factories, mills and mines that are being opened, a large 
field of employment is available to the Eurasian, if he were 
qualified ; but not being so^ it is at present appropriated 
by imported European labour. If the necessary training 
had been given, hundreds of Eurasian youths who arc now 
almost destitute would have been provided for; but it 
seems as if it were the deliberate policy of the Government, 
just as it buys scores In England which might be had 
cheaper in this country, to perpetuate the employment of 
English skilled labour, to the detriment of those born in 
this country. This is undoubtedly a matter in respect to 
which associations of all communities might combine, to 
start a vigorous agitation, and bring pressure to bear on 
the Government to create facilities for obtaining a good 
tecbnical, ardstic, and scientific education, to encourage the 
pupils by oflfering rewards and prizes to the most deserving, 
and by giving them employment, if declared efficient, and, 
lastly, to form at different centres museums, by which the 
public taste might be cultivated and information diffiised. 

4. The removal of restrictions to promotion from the 
provincial to the Imperial service. The division into two 
services has struck a serious blow to the Eurasians. 
Fonneriy a good many men at the present moment holding 
appointments in the higher grade of the Police, Public 
Works, Educational, and other departments were promoted 
from the subordinate grade. Now a hard and fast line has 
been drawn, and no Eurasian can expect any advancement, 
however efficient be is, or what meritorious service he has 
rendered. Surely an experienced inspector of police may 
reasonably be expected to make a more efficient head of 
the district police than a raw youth who knows nothing of 
the people, their language, or their habics, The Engineer- 
ing Collie at Roorkee has produced some very capable 
men, but it appears to be the deliberate aim of the Govern¬ 
ment to reduce it into a second-rate institution, so as to 
draw all its officers for the Public Works Department from 
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Cooper's Hill. Of course, if the Eurasians, who are the 
chief losers, choose to sic quiet and do nothing, thty need 
not grumble at their position. They must not only agitate, 
but qualify themselves cp meet the demand there is for 
skilled labour. If duly qualihed, there is every hope that 
they will meet eventually with justice both at the hands of 
Government and the non-official employers of labour. 

5. The organization of Eurasian regiments. After 
making full allowance for those who may be able to secure 
appointments under the Government, in the railways, or 
elsewhere, there will still remain a large number of 
Eurasians who have to be provided for. What can be 
done for them } Various schemes have been propounded, 
but have not been acted on. as they were found to be either 
unsuitable or impracticable. Bearing in mind the result of 
the attempt at Eurasian colonisation in Whitehetd in the 
Madras Presidency, we may dismiss the scheme of bill 
settlements as one possessing too many difficulties to be 
attended with success. The Eurasian has neither the 
desire nor the experience and physique requisite for a 
farmer on a small scale, ready to put his hand to the plough 
if necessary. There is no room, either, for emigration, 
which ha^ been suggested by some. Recent events have 
shown how strictly the c^ur-line is drawn in the colonies, 
who would Without doubt object to and disallonr Eurasian 
immigration. There then remains only one other alter* 
native, that of organizing Eurasian regiments. This is a 
very vexed question, which has already been decided 
adversely to the Eurasians, but the Government must see 
that this class b daily increasing, and that dieir destitution 
Is still more on the increase. The highest authorities have 
predicted chat, unless something is done to relieve them, 
they will become a source of anxiety. The Government 
has therefore to face thb difficulty, and resort to the only 
remedy available, that of organizing a number of Eurasian 
regiments. Surely our statesmen will be able to remove 
any obstacles to the achievement of such an important ol^ect. 

GoRAXRPORs, Iimu. 
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EXPLOITATIONS IN UGANDA. 

By Harold BfNDLOfiS, 

Auihoi of “In lh« N%er Country." 

There have been issued two important Parliamentary 
papers* dealing with this comparatively newly-opened 
region, the report on the Uganda railway by Sir Guilford 
Moles worth, X.CLK., and Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald's 
account of his expeditlozis Into the surrounding territory* * 
Even glanced at superficially (hey demand attention, but 
the interest is deepened to those who, knowing how the 
Englishman lives, and .too often dies, in tropical Africa, 
can read between the tersely-written lines, and realize at 
what cost this extension of dominion has been won for us. 
The story of the Uganda railway would make a romance 
in itself, as would that of many a similar undertaking 
carried out successfully in spice of heat, starvation, find 
fever, and afterwards recorded in brief official terms. But 
this work was done wich precaution and foresight, and 
therefore without needless loss of life—some there must 
always be—for the sick were skilfully tended, and it thus 
compares favourably with other railways in the tropics 
whose every sleeper was laid in blood. 

It may ?e taken ss an axiom in many parts of Africa 
that one railroad Is far better than either troops or gun¬ 
boats (which latter on the East Coast station cost some 
£ 110,000 per annum) for the putting down of slavery, while 
without it the advent of the white trader only encourages 
the hateful system. The reason for this is plain. The 
slaves formerly shipped overseas b dhows from Muscat 
were after all a minority, while wherever the European 
sets up his factory there Is need of means of transport 
between the hinterland and the coast, for merchandise 
travels long distances in Africa. To all Intents and pur¬ 
poses there are no roads. Beasts die on the West Coast of 
* Padiameotiry Ptpert, Africi, Nos. 5 md 9. 
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something akin to fever, on the East of the tsetse fly, and 
the head of the ttnga-Unga man is the onjy means of re¬ 
placing them. Therefore, as most negroes despise laborious 
work, the Inland, and unostentatious, slave trade keeps 
pace with the extension of the white man’s commerce. In 
West Africa this is also the case, and a caravan of 
9,000 men once entered a certain town with merchandise 
for shipment from a British port near by. many of whom 
were slaves. Now, one locomotive will do the work 
of scores of porters, especially in sterile regions where 
each man must carry many days' rations as well as his load, 
and by killing the demaAd naturaJIy ruins the trade. 

Further, traflSc into Uganda was almost crippled by the 
fact that it took nearly three weeks to traverse a fbodless 
r^ion, so that if the donkeys which carried the com* 
missariac died, as they generally did, the ultndo, or 
expedition, came back helpless. The railroad which will 
change all this, and much more besides, was commenced 
at Mombasa io December, 1895, and the initial difficulties 
can only be thoroughly realited by .those who know the 
tropics. There was neither shelter nor food available for 
the swarm of subordiaates and laborers imported largely 
from India, speaking many different langu^es, and often 
antagonistic to etch other. There was neither wharf nor 
jetty, an indifferent harbour, and in the heat of the tropic^ 
Intensified by the distressful steaminess which hangs over 
the edge of the sea. material had somehow to be landed on 
an open beach and dr^ged up a steep incline. Then the 
worthless and drunken were weeded out——and we read 
there were many of these—cranes, houses, hospitals, and 
workshops had to be built, and wiri) infinite difficulty a 
commissariat established, while the port was presenriy 
moved to Kilindioi, on the further side of Mombasa 
Island. 

Next it was necessary to construct a temporary wooden 
bri(%e a third of a mile long to the mainland, and shortly 
afterwards the Rabai range rose across the path, where the 
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constructors were forced to practically double the track, 
laying a temporary one with sharp curves and heavy grades 
to bring up provisions and materials for the builders of the 
more level permanent one. Indeed, this expedient was 
necessary throughout much of the way. About the fiftieth 
mile the rails ran into cheTaru desert, where there was less 
gradii^j; but a desert in Africa is by no means always a 
level waste of sand, losteadi much of it is covered with 
dense, dwarf forest, laced and bound together by many 
kinds of thorns, and it is necessary to enter such a waste 
to form even a faint conception of it. Every growing 
thing seems contrived especially to lacerate the human 
flesh, while so closely is the whole bound together that 
only an axe or matchet may open a passage. Further, 
the stuff when hewn down will seldom burn; thus, treble 
labour is necessary to pile it clear of the track, while nothing 
eatable can be found in it. 

Again, through all that country there is a dearth of 
water fit for use in boilers, much less for drinking, and 
special tank-trains had constantly to be run, Indeed, 
when one reads how in this place it was charged with 
bitter salts, and in another merely liquid mud, one wonders 
how it was possible to keep steam on the locomotives at 
all, or save the labourers from destruction. Water in the 
tropics is a treacherous article. There are streams in 
West Africa of which if a horse drinks he dies, though 
to human beings they are innocuous, and the reverse 
at times holds good. Then, for some reason good water 
when stored in tanks occasionally develops unsuspected 
properties, and decimates a camp with dysentery. Thus, 
as was to be expected, more sickened of such diseases than 
fever, and it is a high testimony to the medical skill that 
thrice the number did not perish, Fever, too, from the 
same reason, was less fatal than usual in such undertakings, 
although the total of suffering was sufficient, and that 
it is crying to work in blinding beat or the still worse 
suffocating damp of the tropics when shaken by nimaria the 
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writer can testify. One's head aches intolerably, there is a 
racing pain down the back and in every joint, while to 
retnember things in their order is exceedingly difficult \ 
indeed, he can recall trying to pay coloured labourers some 
^50 in British currency, and talcing aH day to count 
it. This is at a blood-temperature of about X02^; when 
it rises to over 104* or 105* the sufferer’s troubles cease, 
for he either dies off quietly or lies still in a blessed in¬ 
difference Co pain and surroundings. 

Later arose the difficulty of transport from rail-head to 
the advance parties, in which camels, mules, oxen, donkeys, 
died off as imported \ in one expedition, for insunce, 
one returned out of iso^ whUe an unfortunate contractor 
lost three lakhs of rupees, and out of 130 cameb and 
140 bullocks saved only 15, half-dead, The humble 
jigger” also crippled the human carriers and coolie 
labourers, and there seem to have been some 15,000 of 
these, while, without tracing its gcneali^, the writer may 
mention what he has learned from a personal acquaintance 
with the pernicious insect. Throughout much of tropical 
Africa, if you walk with uncovered feet, even in tent or 
house, you will probably find a curious tickling follow, most 
likely under the big toe-nail—that is to say, if one is lucky. 
Then the wise man gets a osgn skilled in such matters to 
take the tiny intruder out with knife or needle, whQe if 
this is neglected or impossible, burrowing deeper presently 
it swells, and a numerous progeny eat their way through 
the foot until the Utter rots away. You may see negroes 
ofceo with only the stump of an ankle left, and the writer 
has been cold, though he has not witnessed it, that the 
jigger invades other portions of the body as well. 

There was next a stretch of uncovered, rolling desert, 
utterly devoid of food, to traverse in the Athi plains, while 
all the time the vaiyic^ level rises from the coast to the 
heights of the interior, until some 350 miles from the sea 
a ridge 7,800 feet above nde-level has to be crossed, and 
a precipitous dip negotiated ioto a rife 2,000 feet-deep, 
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which, extending far north and south, divides the Kikuyu 
and Mau escarpments, the latter rising some 3,000 feet 
above it. Here for a time at least rope-inclines perforce 
will be used. Then there Is an abrupt slope down to the 
journey's end on Lake Victoria. So maJaria-swarap, im¬ 
penetrable scrub, mountain ridges, scorching plains, and 
the fluted sugar-loaf escarpment—for such the twin heights 
appear in profil^had tt> be surveyed and crossed with 
mostly untrained labourers, many sicknesses fought with, 
and sometimes armed raiders, too—perhaps one of the 
most difficult pieces of rail-laying attempted in the wotid. 
Yet between December, 1895, and December, 1898, 
256 miles had been laid, at a cost of some 1,500 men of 
all colours dead or invalided, though perhaps the most 
difficult work remains yet to do. 

Even when the steel highway is finished to the waters 
of Victoria, it appears, commercially speaking, very doubtful 
whether we shall ever get our money back. With the 
exception of the Siogo highlands and some other uplands, 
the country is evidently unfitted for European colonisa¬ 
tion ; that is to say, the majority of white men will more 
readily find a grave than a home in It, and the others 
exist as it were upon sufferance. The rivers, too, which 
elsewhere serve as cbaonels of communication, are here 
rather huge obstacles, for many arc choked with papyrus 
and forests of giant reeds impassable by canoe, and often 
unfbrdable by carriers, so close are their nine-foot stems. 
Then there is the labour difficulty, for the W^da and 
their offshoots, are scarcely adaptable, and an ever-present 
trouble in finding food, the banana fried half-ripe, or made 
into flour, being practically the only thing available, and we 
find it recorded that all provisions for the 15,000 railroad 
men bad to be imported. It is curious that while banana 
flour is largely made by these unskilled semi-savages the 
writer once found a white man in the Canaries who had 
spent much time and money 00 all kinds of costly appliances, 
and failed to satisi^torily produce It 
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Still, the coolie may perhaps colo&ize Uganda, aod once 
established there on an outlet from the heart of Africa, even 
if we fail, as we probably shall, to settle white cultivators 
upon the soil, we may hope to set up a great mart for 
British goods, aod gather in equatorial produce, which 
would otherwise gravitate westwards through the Congo 
State. It has been proved elsewhere that when the 
market is opened wholly unexpected customers dock in, 
while, strange to say. distance seems no object to the 
slothful African. At least, it is so in other parts of the 
Dark Continent, for the negro even more than the Bantu 
seecrts born with the trading instinct, and from almost 
unknown r^ioni, passed often through many basds, mer> 
chandsse dows in. 

Then there is the moral side of the question, the sup¬ 
pression of slavery, the letting in of civilisation, aod the 
establishment of even justice, which the British, though 
somewhat egotistically and often blunderingly, accept as 
their special mission. There is evidently need for the 
latter, because between the Soudanese mutineers who until 
recently appear to have run riot over the country, Moslem 
raiders from the North, and predatory intertribai wars, die 
state of Uganda has not been a happy one. Also—sur¬ 
prising, peibaps, to those who have not seen the same 
thing elsewh ere the work of the officials in attempting to 
maintain the Fax Britannica has been further hampered by 
the preachers of peace, because the missionaries* adherents 
of diCferenc faith, besides hating each other with a deadly 
hatred, occasionally coerce the bereticaj or collect proselytes 
by ibrce of arms. This is uofortunate, but I know much 
the same appertained in tbe Niger country, where, as in 
Uganda, Protesuot and Roman Catholic alike by disputes, 
which are often more than wordy, bring discredit on a 
common Cbristianity. In both r^ions the mutual re- 
crimiaatioQS have almost a ludicrous side, espeaally in 
Uganda, when one party declares it has made twice the 
number of converts tbe ocher has, and the latter answer 
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that the said converts were incorrigible thieves and 
drunkards they had turned out of their fold. To those 
who cared to follow it, and remembered Justinian, ^ recent 
newspaper correspondence must have proved an interesting 
object-lesson. And meantime through much of dark Africa, 
one and indivisible despite its* wrappings of superstition, the 
faith of Islam steadily advances, teaching at least sobriety, 
and more or less skilled industry. It has struck the writer, 
among keener observers, that the missionaries often fail by 
reason of what some of them glory in—the casting out of 
fear, because the negro seems as yet hardly hcted to grasp 
the idea of doing well for the love of it, and a grim, sword- 
hilt religion, with its lax talionis, makes a hner man of 
him. It is also little use sending him a man whose only 
qualfHcations are zeal and allegiance to the doctrines of his 
particular sect, for even the naked heathen discriminates, 
and looks for moral power or personal bravery. Failing to 
discover these, he clasai6es his would-be teacher as a “ white 
bush man,” sometimes, I regret to say, with a forcible British 
adjective and die word low ” in front of It 
Much light has been thrown upon the leeser-known 
r^ion surrounding Uganda proper by the work of the 
expeditions under Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, espe¬ 
cially that northwards by the great Lake Rudolf towards 
the Abysstnlan border. Here again the lack of food and 
the nadve cultivator’s insecurity of tenure are made manifest, 
while the story h chiefly that of a grim race with starva* 
tion, and a running by unfed men with the physically 
splendid Turkana, who stalked them through the under¬ 
growth or tried to 5torm the midnight camp, fighting on 
occasion with desperate gallantry. Well it was for the 
white ofiicers that they had good men from the fighting 
Soudan, and loyal Swahilis to follow them. In fact, In 
spite of its cut-and-dry record—for the Government does 
not encourage sensational writing—the account of the 
starving column hmping at last into Ngabato, with the last 
ounce of rations exhausted, to find the relief expedition 
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had not arrived, and how stubbornly holding on with a 
twelve days' march ahead they met it the same day, form a 
thrilling narrative. 

Another expedition starting to Latuka, partly in the 
hope of joining hands with the Egyptian forces vii Sohat 
and the Nile, penetrated the mutineers’ country and terri¬ 
tories partly ruled by Moslem potentates. Here ^;ain 
food could not be found, and men starved and sickened 
on rations of ground-nuts. They were further soaked in 
drenching rain, the equatorial deluge which, coming down 
in solid sheets, hurls the mould into the air, scrambled and 
hewed over mountain-sides and through bamboo jungles, 
Duriog the march there was the constant prospect of trouble 
with the lace mutineers, and Capouo Kirkpatrick sent out 
with a survey party was treacherously murdered, after which 
a hard battle was fought. This northern region would 
seem to be overrun with well-trmned soldiers, who have 
set up petty kingdoms of their own, Emin’s men, old 
Egyptian soldien, mutineers from the British service, and 
some Dervishes, while apparently its subjugation would be 
most dilhculc. 

Indeed, the more one iovesdgwes the present condition of 
the refpon about Uganda, the stronger is the conviction that 
the few white men have entered a hornets' nest. Still, 
more difficult tfiings have been done than its setting In 
order, and it is gratifying to find that some of these 
splendid banditti are tendering allegiance to the Govern¬ 
ment again. In Afric^ at any rate, the warrioiHX>bbef, 
who has seen the error of his ways, if ruled with a strong 
hand makes an unexcelled policeman. That is why on the 
West Coast our black constabulary are largely recruited 
from Moslem semi-raiders of the hioteriand, who proved 
at Bida and elsewhere that they will to the death 
beside their new masters. The tribesman of diis kind 
seeks diligently for the strongest and boldest leader. 

Duriog the whole of these expeditions the officers were 
forced to amous expedients to purchase donkeys, which 
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where available replaced the "human carrier as a 
transporter of commissariat. However, as the murderous 
tsetse confines its operation to the region nearer the coast, 
goats, sheep, cows, and bullock-skins were the medium, 
six donkeys being the value of on^ cow, and one donkey 
representing ten sheep. The rupee has been lately intro¬ 
duced as a means of currency, but so far with small success. 
Britons abroad often do curious things, and there is a 
ludicrous side of the matter when one reads of an army 
officer setting up as a connoUaeur of donkeys. Still, there 
is no doubt he did it thoroughly, with the conscientious 
attention to details, and not so much adapttbility to cir¬ 
cumstances as the power of forcing circumstances to adapt 
themselves, which characterizes the British coloniser the 
world over. 

The last march of the split expedition to the help of the 
starving column returning from Lake Rudolf forms a 
splendid story, of the collection of food in spite of almost 
unsurmountable difficulties, and fighting a way through the 
fastnesses of savage ranges, where every chief conspired 
to throw obstacles in their path. Shot at by poisoned 
arrows, rushed by spearmen, storming caves and barri¬ 
cades, crossing an apparently unscalable range, they held 
on, and at Iwt, fording the Wei Wei River amidst the 
wildest enthusiasm, met the starving column they had faced 
90 much to help. One likes that phrase " wild enthusiasm'^; 
it shows the real human nature through the concise sim¬ 
plicity of the Government report, in which no man tells 
how much it cost him to do the thing. That appeared 
desirable, so we did it, he says; another was murdered, 
and we buried him. 

The moral of the whole is that Uganda and its sur¬ 
roundings is not the kind of place one would recommend 
rash emigration to. AH the way from L^e Rudolf to 
Mombasa its inhabitants have apparently much difficulty 
in feeding themselves; indeed, of late they have died like 
flies of famine, and the even worse sicknesses that follow. 
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There is also, perhaps, a danger of trouble with the 
Abyssinian5, for ^ads of their predatory horsemen periodt> 
cally raid it, and Mend Ik's Christian warriors are clearly 
foemen of the very grimmest kind, as evinced by the awfol 
Italian defeat at Atnba AUgui. Srilli with the help of the 
sturdy Soudanese and the faithful Swahili, In due time we 
shall doubtless esubllsh some degree of order and pros¬ 
perity there; while lying as it does in the fairway between 
Rhodesia and the Egyptian Soudan, It forms an important 
link in the chain of British indaence—we were going to 
say territory—^which is extending from Table Bay to 
Alexandria. Whether Egypt and the Transvaal will 
eventually be permanently welded in, too, as yet it is pre¬ 
mature to say. 
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MOROCCO: THE MOGADOR CONFLICT, 
DECEMBER, 1899- 

By Ion Pbroicaris. 


A Shrrsepian Firman, March Ij 1879* 

» Bt thlf Drewnt Edict wa publiah, by Aa g»« of God, and cooAro 

u.. 5^. S^dcd b, our Lcc.«^^ «l,roor;.” 
.oubl-io tbs foreign repreMnudrte »t Tinglet, which poww we horebr 

to e«rci.Vrwi., CO edn.i. or r«f-« 

a,t port* of out empire, to deeUre quir.ntine tgunit them, end to dete^ 
mine it* durtiion *ccording to ienltery tegolmoM. 

" The exereiie of theie ftinclioM by the foreign cepteKnietire*. who ere 
mere fen^ilierwith «d bettor quiaificd to adraioi.tex 
!hw othen, if itficdy liaitod to the >ea, and doei net vply to the la^ 

•• The delC|Miooe of tUie power* by cor fereftther* to the foreign 
•eaacivei U iTefideot proof of the friendly regard of the latter, and ehowi 
the palne they alte on beheU of ow wbjeett. 

Under the Imperial eeal of the SuUaa Mnlii el Kaaean. 

A MOST graciou# and reasonable epiitlc, m tbe reader may 
observe, but, alas I the good Sultan, Mulai el Hassan, is 
dead these five years since, and with the advent of the boy 
Sultan, Mulai Abd-el-Asis. who in ail things is guided by 
the advice of the Grand Visir, Ben Masi, the relations 
existing between the Sanitary Council, referred to m the 
above rescript, and the Moorish authorities, are not only less 
cordial than in those days, but have reached a stage which 
threatens not merely the efficiency of the Council, but its 
very existence. 

Early in this year, ,899, urgent representations were 
made to the Mekhazen, or native Government, to forbid 
for the present the annual departure of Mohammedan 
pilgrims for' Mecca, in view of the likelihood of the outbreak 
of the plague either at Mecca Itself or on the route tra¬ 
versed by the pilgrims. Such a measure had been adopted 
on former occasions, but this year the Moorish Government 
declined to accede to the suggestion. 
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Some hundreds of pilgrims from different parts of Morocco 
consequently embarked, and before their return cases of 
plague had already occurred at Jeddah, the port whence 
the Hajis re«embark on their return journey. The Sanitary 
Council thereupon decided that all travellers arriving from 
foul or suspected ports should undergo quaiantlne on the 
small island at M^or, which had hitherto been used for 
this purpose on similar occa^ons. The island in question 
is not especially well adapted to the requirements of a 
quarantine station, since it is situated too near the main¬ 
land and to the town of Mogador itself, so that evasion is 
not impossible, as the natives are good swimmers; still, it is 
the only available locality where it would be possible to 
isolate the occupanU without employing a considerable 
armed force. Unfortunately, this very circumstance had 
led the Moorish authorities to select the site for the estab¬ 
lishment of a prison, where a large number of unfortunate 
political captives were already confined. The demand for 
its cession was at first categorically refused. 

The returning pilgrims would soon arrive. There was 
but little time for prolonged oegouations between the 
Council at Tangier and the Grand Viar at Morocco City, as 
it requires quite one month for an answer from*thc capital, 
even when it pleases the dilatory natives to give their 
immediate attention to official despatches, and all that could 
be secured was the unwilling concession of the unoccupied 
portion of the island, far too limited an area; and, besides, 
it would be impossible to isolate cases owing to the crowded 
prisoos close at hand, and the constant communication 
between these and the town which could not be controlled. 
Some of the more energetic among the fordgn represenla- 
livcs at once proposed a joint naval demonstration off 
Mogador, and the occupadon of the island by force, if it 
should not be immediately vacated and the prisoners be 
removed. 

The various Ministers consulted their respective Govern¬ 
ments, but the relies were unceftaio, and there was no 
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unanimous resolution. Fortunately, the Russian Minister, 
who had just returned from Morocco and had been received 
with especial attention as the first representative directly 
accredited by the Tsar to the Sultan of Morocco, wrote a 
friendly but emphatic letter ua^fing the Sultan to accede to 
the demands of the Sanitary Council, a course advised by 
other European counsellors nearer at hand, and at the 
eleventh hour the Mekhaaen very reluctantly conceded 
the use of the entire island, and ordered the removal of the 
prisoners, many of whom had already died of diseases con¬ 
sequent upon overcrowding, filth, insufficient nourishment, 
or simple starvation, thus outrageously anticipating His 
Imperial Majesty's orders. 

This was in May last, the period when the foreign 
Ministers generally absent themselves on leave. On this 
occasion two only, the Italian and the Spanish Ministers, 
remained at Aelr posts, but the latter, Don Emilio de 
Ojeda,* Is, fortunately, one of the most strenuous defendera 
of sanitary interests, and chiefly at his suggestion h had 
been decided, before his colleagues took their departure, 
that each foreign Got'ernmenc should advance a sum of 
io,oco francs to temporarily equip the Mogador lasaretto. 
In this way a sum of 70,000 francs was procured, which 
sum, it was assumed, would ultimately be reimbursed by 
the Sultanas Government It was further agreed w pur¬ 
chase disinfectents, stoves for the disinfection of clothes, 
and to have temporary shelter erected for the pilgrims on 
their arrival. 

The chiefs of the various other legations thereupon grace¬ 
fully took their dep^Crture, leaving chdr secretaries to carry 
out these instructions. 

Early in June Dr. Cortes, the physician of the Sanitary 
Council, accompanied by a force of some thirty Infirmary 

* Moasieut de Ojeda'a ref^utadoo is cot cocfwed to Morocco; he hie 
held, emoog other iiDportect posts, tbst of Secretary to the late Hapeno- 
American Peace Coannission at Faria, aod » ao accoDplisbed liu^raCeur 
and an admirable liasuiat 
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attendants and anUans to erect the stove-sheds, etc., started 
for Mog;ador. 

The Moorish officials assert that no communication was 
addressed to the native authorities at Morocco or to the 
Governor or port authorities at Meador, and that the 
expedition, dlsr^arding every form of courtesy or official 
etli^uette, proceeded to take possession of the island, and 
to erect the stoves and sheds which they had brought with 
them without the permission of the native Government 

The Moorish authorities, both at Mogador and at 
Morocco, who realised that sooner or later they would be 
called upon to pay Ibr this expense, a quite uosoHciced outlay 
and activity, were all hagbty indignant WbUsc most un¬ 
fortunately the foreign Consuls at Mogador, although they 
had been duly informed, by their respective legations at 
Tangier, of the measures to be executed, were also unfavour¬ 
ably disposed, and complained that the saniury physician, 
Dr. Cortes, who was in command, did not call upon them, 
nor solicit their good offices, prior to commencing opera¬ 
tions. As a matter of fact, Dr. Cortes, on his arrival at 
Mogador, was informed that a vessel crowded with returning 
pilgrims was expected in a few hours, so that he was obliged 

remain on the island to bony all preparations; but, as 
soon as he was free to do so, he called on the French Consul, 
who was the doyen of the consular body at Mogador. 

These Consuls, it should be explained, are mostly resi¬ 
dent merchants, and as such were opposed to rite island 
being used as a iasaretto, fearii^ that its proximity mij^e 
prove prejudicial to trade and to the shipping interests 
generally. This oppositloo the Consuls has, indeed, been 
always an awkward feature in the question, but it is espe¬ 
cially to be regretted that the Moorish authorities should 
have been allowed to utilize It at this critical juDCture as a 
weapon against the Sanitary Council. As to the asserrion 
of the Moorish authorities, thar they had not been duly 
nodhed, this is absurd In face of the tact that both Dr. 
Cortes and the President of the Sanitary Council had, 
before the expedition left Tanker, called on the Sultan's 
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delegate Minister of Fordga Affairs at Tangier, to whom 
the object of the expedition had been fully explained, and 
this delegate Minister, Haj Mohammed Torres, the official 
medium of communication, himself gave them a letter for 
the Governor at Mogador. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the Moorish autbon- 
ties at Mogador, disregarding the instructions received at 
Tanker concerning the cession of this island as well as the 
letter from Sid Torres » Ae Governor, proceeded to 
remove, by armed force, the material Unded at the island, 
and ordered Dr. Cortes and the employes of the Sanitary 
Council to withdraw. This outrageous violence and dis¬ 
courtesy to the Saniury Council, composed, as it will be 
remembered, of the chiefs of aU the foreign diplomatic 
missions at Tangier, could scarcely have occurred at a 
more embarrassing moment, as shortly afterwards the out¬ 
break of the bubonic plague at Oporto was announced, and 
between Portugal and the coast of Morocco there is fre¬ 
quent communication, owing to the fishing boats and other 
Portuguese sailing craft which visit these ports, The 
country was thus threatened by a new danger calling for 
greater vigilance and increased saniury precautions, at the 
very moment when the only body competent to protetf 
Morocco from the invasion of this dread disease was, by 
the stupid and malevolent action of ^e Moorish authority, 
deprived of all power to contend with difficulties, to deal 
with which it would require all and more than all the 
resources at the command of the foreign representatives. 

The plea by which the Moorish Government attempted 
to justify its subordinates, iu a somewhat insolent despatch 
to the representatives at Tangier, was that the cession of 
the isdand as a quarantine station bad been a merely tem¬ 
porary or condidonal measure, and that the section there 
of buildings or other works without prior authoriration 
from the Moorish Government, would constitute a definite 
occupation, and that the Shereefian Government would 
resist, if necessary by armed force, any such attempt The 
^patch further reminded the foreign Minist^ that they 
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bad frequently of late exceeded their powers in other 
respects, thus adding gravely to the gross offence already 
offered at Mogador. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to exaggerate the icnportance of 
this incident, although some of the foreign Minister^ on 
their return from their summer leave, affect to make light 
of it, and seem even disposed to justify, to a certain extent, 
the Moorish authorities by blaming those who remained at 
their post, and especially the charges d'aflaires who, m the 
absence of their chiefs, were left to deal with such «rious 
responsibilities, without time or opportunity for prolonged 
negotiations. It seems, however, to the writer that any 
considerations which tend to exonerate the Moorish officials 
only Increase the importance of this comminatoty inci^nt, 
and that for the foreign Ministers to tolerate, collwtively 
ot individually, such an ignominious fratuso of their 
official prestige would be a grave indiscretion. 

For the moment the Sanitary Council employed the only 
retaliatory measure by which they might hope to ward off 
the invasion of the plague, by telegraphing to Jeddah and, 
all suspected ports that any vessels embtrking pilgrims or 
other passengers would be refused tdmissioii to all Mor^ 
ports, and fined ,^5 fof ^ 

■ they might attempt to land. 

Thanks to this energetic decision, we have, thus far 

escaped all eonttct with the sources of contagion. 

The essential points to be considered are, first, the 
urgent necessity for quarantine protection in a country like 
Morocco, where it would be quite impostible to isolate 
individual eases or to carry out any house-to-house m^^- 
tion, owing to Mohammedan customs and tiie mvioUbility 
of domicUes, which absolutely prohibits such prerautiowry 
measures ; whilst the general indifference or fanauc fauU^ 
of the natives adds an insuperable difficulty, shbuld the 
disease be once introduce! into towns, Uke most of those 
in this country, where the ffith of ages is generally allowed 
to fester with ^mdisturbed cardessness as to the (mn«- 
quenee^ since the devout Mohammedan argues that if the 
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plague should break forth, It is God who so wills it, and 
that to interfere with His decrees would be a blasphemous 
outrage upon the supernal administration. 

It is, in fact, quite wonderful that the intervention or 
establishment of a European Sanitary Council should ever 
have been admitted, and, still more, that its extension by 
delegation to a quasi*municipal organisation, composed of 
resident foreigners and Israelites at Tangier, should also 
have been more lately tolerated. 

In the first instance, indeed, the latter body was presided 
over by a Moorish delegate, who, however, ultimately 
withdrew, nor has it since been possible to secure the 
attendance of any native official. Still, the Hygienic Com¬ 
mission, known to the Moors as the Tindif, is not only 
allowed to collect a tax on the slaughcer-houae, which tax 
is applied to sweeping and paving the streets, and also to 
building or repairing drains, etc., but the authority of this 
Com mission is generally recognised by the Moorish offidsds, 
so that minor police powers are occasionally exercised with 
the support of the local authority. 

The Commission also supplies antidiphtheritic serum, and 
also vaccine, gratis to the community, end has, moreover, 
now procured the Yersin serum irr case of the appearance 
of any symptoms of bubonic pl^ue, of which thus far 
there has been no indication whatever. Besides all this, 
the Commisebn pays for the electric lighting of the 
principal streets and for the Interment of dead animals, 
whose Moorish owners allow them to lie unmolested where 
they may have fallen, 

The reader will therefore realize how important to the 
mixed community of Tangier and the coast towns of 
Morocco are the functions exercised, directly or indirectly, 
by the foreign representatives, either as members of the 
Sanitary Council or of the Lighthouse Commission, which 
latter administers the light at Cape Spartello, to the west of 
Tangier/ and the road leading to the lighthouse, a hand¬ 
some building erected by a French architect at the Sultanas 
expense, but which is raaintalned by the following Powers: 
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Gennany, Austria, Belgium. Spain, the United Stales, 
France. Great Britain, Italy, Portugal. Holland, and 
Sweden and Norway. 

When it is remembered that, io addition to their normal 
diplomatic or political duties, every lotion also exercises 
judiciary functions, its members constituting a tribunal to 
which the subjects of the respective Powers are amenable, 
it will be seen how varied and important are the responsU 
bilities and obligations of the Ministers and Consuls* 
General accredited to the Sulun of Morocco, but who 
reside in Tangier. 

None of these various functions, however, expose the 
foreign represen cad vet ro such harsh and adver»e criticism, 
or constitute, on the other hand, such undeniable proof of 
their disinterested and unselhsh devotion to the public 
well-being, as those entailed by thdr position as members 
of the Saniury Council, over which each chief of a mission 
presides in turn for a period of six months. It is therefore 
earnestly to be desired that some modus vivsndi regarding 
the Mogador laxaretto may be established. The matter 
at present is in the hands of the Italian Minister, who is 
now at Morocco City, where he xa his turn has gone to 
present his credentials to the Sultan—somewhat tardily, as 
Signor Malmusi has now been in charge of the Italian Lega¬ 
tion for nearly three years, 

Unfortunately, questions of collective or general Interests 
are too frequently sacrificed in favour of the special 
demands of the legation directly coacemed, to which 
claims each Minister, on his occasional visits to the Court, 
devotes his utmost energy of persuaaon or menace, as the 
case may be: and as the Mekhaxen has learnt by repeated 
experience that questions which concern merely general 
interests, entail neither naval demonstraiioos nor other 
forms of constructive coercioo, whilst, on the other hand, 
the ne^ect to satisfy even the least important or most 
monstrously unjust demands on behalf of the subjects or 
D^ve pro^^ of the fore^ Powers leads to serious 
trouble, it naturally fellows that questions of the gravest 
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importance affecting trade, commerce, or saniUry interests 
are too often relegated to the Ides of March. 

As in the present instance the most important of the 
outstanding lulian claims has just been satisfactorily settM 
(I refer to the purchase of the Bashir, the small armoured 
cruiser ordered in Mulai el Hassan's reign from Mewrs. 
Orlando, of Leghorn), possibly the road will be more clear, 
and Signor Malmusi more at liberty to devote attention to 
the important case entrusted to bis care. 

With regard to the present Italian Mission, which, like 
the RusMan, is one rather of courtesy than of any political 
importance, it is amusing to observe the comments of the 
Continenul press, and especially of the Paris papers, with 
their fierce intimations that Italy must remember that there 
arc only two Powers to whom Morocco can be of any con- 
cern or interest, viz., Spain or France-^ piece of quite 
uncalled-for and swashbuckler bravado, intended, evidently, 
more for England's ear acid for Lord Salisbury’s especial 
attention than for the Quirinal. 

It is clear from other utterances that France is stfll hoping 
for some compensation for the Faahoda incident, here in 
Morocco. Has not the Temps, tc^ether with other accre¬ 
dited organs of French opinion, plainly declared that should 
England succeed in adding to her domains the two South 
African republics, France would assume the position of para¬ 
mount power in Morocco? It is difficult to see on what 
ground, or how the extension of En^ish law throughout 
Southern Africa could injure the incerests of other nation¬ 
alities. Aa a matter of fact, the failure of England to 
mainUin her supremacy there, would probably prove more 
dangerous to the ind^endence of Morocco than would 
England's success, as nothing would so excite and stimulate 
French colonial zeal as some irreparable blow to En^ish 
prestige. 

It will be well, therefore, if both English sUtesmen 
and Moorish officials will bear in mind the great ad¬ 
vantage which France’s conterminous Algerian frontier 
would afford, should France deem it desirable to exert 
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pressure on the Sultan’s Government. It is aJso wise to 
realize the personal element at the French Legation, where 
the term of Monsieur de Monbd’s occupancy is drawing 
to a close, unfortunately, perhaps, for Moorish peace of 
mind, since we shall lose a most capable diplomatist of the 
class by whom France was more frequently represented in 
former times than at present, a man of a just and courteous 
disposition, of excellent family, and large means, a most 
nouble sportsman, well known at Chantilly and on the turf 
elsewhere, and, above all. a most charming companion. 
Whilst the pace at the Tangier Legation is likely soon to 
be forced by younger men of another type, not less able, 
perhaps, but certainly likely to be less coocUiatory and 
patient in dealing with the exasperatingly evasive native 
officials, with whom Monsieur de la Martini^re, during his 
arcbjcologic explorations had already, in former times, come 
into sharp collision long before the appointment of this dis¬ 
tinguished young savant to the post of Consul-General . 
and first Secretory of the French Legation at Tangier, had 
been contemplated. 

It must therefore be adoitwd, if we take into coosidera- 
tion Monsieur de la MartioiAfe’s somewhat hasty disposition 
ct^ether with the present arrogance of the Moorish officials 
generally, and especially the extraordinary self-sufficiency of 
the Grand Vizir, just now flushed with his facile success in 
repelling the salutary intervention of the Sanitary Council at 
Meador, that we have not far to seek for the elements of 
a wholesale conflagration. 

It may be generally premised that the longer any foreign 
representative remains in Morocco, the less is be likely to 
initiate any departure from established precedent. On the 
other hand, as each new arrivsd enters upon bU duties, the 
greater is his confidence in the possibility of improving the 
antiquated procedure, which so urgently demands some 
infusion of hopeful energy; but, alas 1 even a short stay at 
one of the Tangier legations seems too often sufficient to 
transform the newcomer teto a hesitating vaietudioarian, 
who, having appasendy abandoned aH of any improve- 
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merit, quietly succumbs to the constant checks and pin¬ 
pricks, to which the slightest display of any desire to initiate 
the most obviously essential modification at once exposes 
the would-be reformer. Thus it comes to pass that in exact 
proportion as a Minister learns what should be done, does 
he become incapable of acting at all, contenting himself 
with the paltry satisfaction of merely hindering any attempt 
on the part of his colleagues to accomplish what each has 
tried in his turn, and where each, b his day, has been 
thwarted by the spirit of petty international or, wo»e to 
8»y, even persoaal jealousy. 

The sicuecion would not be so distressing as it is, could 
any improvement be hoped for from the native administra- 
tion, or if the Moors could be induced to accept the advice- 
of the more capable amongst the Europeans in the employ¬ 
ment of the Sultan, some of whom might have saved the 
Shereefian Government from many an impass$ which has 
exposed Morocco to serious danger, involving subsequent 
humiliation; but the native views on ail economic questions 
are so hopelessly wrong that it seems quite impossible to 
hope for any amelioration. For instance, they imagine that 
were the exporution of cereals allowed, subject even to an 
export duty, the country would be left without a suffi- 
dent supply for hotpe consumption; that the export of 
horses, which is absolutely forbidden, would only benefit 
possible foes, and that the value received would rather be 
injurious to established order than beneficial, since the 
tribesmen, could they but afford the luxury, would arm 
themselves more effectively, and the standard of revolt be 
more^ frequently raised. But it U unnecessary to add to 
Che hst of offences against reason and good government of 
a land, where the native authorities often refuse to allow the 
grain, which encumbers the ports of the more bountiful 
provinces, to be shipped to neighbouring Wwns where the 
poor are suffering from scant supplies and from starvation 
pricea It is almost needless to observe that no Govern¬ 
ment, which should consider.the reduction of its population 
to a condition of pauperism, as the only policy consistent 
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with ics own security* couJd exist in any but an Asiatic or 
Mohammedan community, and yet tbe strangest feature in 
the situation is the fact that, were the Sultan’s Government 
involved in a war with even the most humane of the foreign 
Powers, it would be undoubtedly supported by this same 
oppressed and ill-treated population. It is perhaps this 
very consciousness which may seem to the Mohammedan 
rulers of this country to justify them in their own retrograde 
and exclusive policy, and which makes them doubt the 
value of the advice of any European. The Sultan's Govern¬ 
ment might, however, do well to redect that If Europeans 
do not always understand the conditions which affect the 
native mind, they do realise those whidt will influence tbe 
flnal action of European Goveremeots, should tbe latter be 
forced by Moorish obstinacy to adopt a more coercive policy. 

Speaking of European advisers reminds me of an inter¬ 
view published not very long since in the London Times^ 
wherein Kald Maclean, formerly an ofBcer in H.M.'s forces 
stationed at Gibraltar; but who baa now been for many 
years in the employment of the Shereefian Government as 
military instructor, gave some very interesting information 
concerning tbe Sultan's army d some 40,000 reen; but tbe 
impression of mUitaty experts ts that, tiocwitbstanding tbe 
admirable quality of tbe Moor as a fighting unit, it would 
require many years stfll of European discipline and a much 
better organisation than is possible under native officers 
before these forces would be able to meet on equal terms 
a European army corps of similar numbers, not withstand¬ 
ing the intelligent devotion of Kaid Maclean and his un¬ 
tiring seal, qualities which were highly appreciated by the 
late Sultan Mulai el Hassan, and which have even won 
such half-beaned confldence as the present Grand Vuir 
accords to those whom he least dislikes. It would be well 
Indeed if Ben Mtlsa would more often consult bis sub¬ 
ordinate, and it would be well, also. If Eogilsb merchants 
and manufacturers would also take to heart the advice 
tendered to them by the gallant <^cer, who urges his 
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countrymen to study the conditions of the 
and to show more readiness to adapt their g^s to the 
requirements of purchasers. But when Ka.d Maclean tehs 
us that English trade with Morocco is falling off, he u, 
unfortunately, not speaking quite by the book, since t^ 
las, consular reports show, on the contrary, an mor^ 
both of British imports into Morocco and of exports from 
the MoorUh ports north of Mogador of ^71,3*0 m tSpff 
as compared with the returns for 1897. »hiUt German im- 
ports and exports at the same ports for the same p^od 
Lw a decrease of ,^*8,830, Possibly the ^ 

Mogador, when received, may tend to alter the difference 
in^our of Germany, who of late years has proved the 
most serious competitor of Great Britain in Morocca 
There is no doubt that German commeraal tmvellers 
are more active than those representing British firms, 
whilst not only are German manufacturers more ready to 
meet the local requirements of customers m countnea like 
Morocco, where poverty and ancient customs have been 
long allied, but the freights asked by German stMmers are 
lower than on English lines, and the service, so fw “ c«e 
and punctuality in.delivering goods, far superior. Ind^, 
it is mortifying to admit that merchants and rwidents here 
often have to complaun of die frequent deUys in the receipt 
of goods from England, and that sometimes packages dis¬ 
appear altc^ther. and are either loK or stolen m transit. 
Another serious local grievance is the defective 
ment of the English Post-office at Tangier, a branch of the 
Gibraltar Colonial Post, and therefore, most unfortunately 
for us. not under the control of St. MartinVlcGrand, nor 
U it subject to H.M.’s Legation at Tangier; for Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, whilst one of the most considerate chiefs, w^ld 
not tolerate such a lax and inefficient service, due <±iefly 
to the absence of properly trained English employia. I 
may add, in this connection, that Sir Arthur is the only 
chief, past or present, of any legation whose name has 
to my knowledge been mentioned by the faithful, during 
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the mosque services, with mingled praise and gradtude for 
the equal justice displayed alike towards Christian and 
Moslem. 

With regard to the effect here of the war in the Trans¬ 
vaal, I regret to say that, owing to the unfair tone both of 
the Spanish and the native Gibraltarian journals, the feel¬ 
ing is distinctly and*English. The more ignorant ampng 
the natives, and even some of the better-class Moors, 
imagine chat the adversaries who have dealt such heavy 
blows are the Soitth African blacks, and it is perhaps felt 
to be some compensation to the punishment of the 
Khalifa's forces at Omdunnan. that the n^roes of South 
Africa should have inHlcted checks upon the English arms, 
the seriousness of which even the English themselves 
admit, whilst by the Continental papers, whose echoes 
reach the cafi and the basaar, their importance is grossly 
ex^gerated, 

The rulers of Morocco will do well to carefully watch 
the course of events to the doee, when they may perhaps 
discover, from this terribly costly objeet-lessoo in Inter- 
narional political economy, that ic u not merely trade 
prosperity alone which followa the path of unreacricted 
commercial (adlides, but that security from invasion Is 
subject to siailar coodidons, and that in exact proportion 
to the spirit of selltsh exclusion shown by the nation or 
community is the danger of subjecdon. Let Morocco 
realize that trade and commerce are the master forces of 
modern life—forces which will not alsrays tolerate the 
independence of those retrograde aad ignorant communities, 
who are neither able to develop the natural resources 
under cbdr control, nor wOling to learn from others who 
might, if allowed, sweep aside the stupid restrictions which 
convert into a desert of woe and despair a Land, that 
requires only the magic of intelligent adminiscradoo to be 
transformed Into a paradise, a land literally flowing with 
milk and honey, and with hidden stores of copper and 
silver and gold also, wherewith to pay the piper. 

THIKD SEKIES. VOL. O. ■ 0 
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ST. HELENA IN THE PRESENT TIME. 

By His Excellbncy R- A. Sterndalb, Governor of 

St. Helbna. 

I AM afraid my readers will not find St. Helena in the 
present quite so interesting as the quaint details of *' ye 
olden tyme” given in my former paper.* We do not hang 
and qaarter.burn, and flog in the way that used to give a teat 
to the humdrum existence of insular life in those days. That 
was a condition in which it is fortunate that history does 
not repeat itself. I have a more pleasing picture to draw 
of the time since the emancipation of the slaves, a measure 
which was initiated by Sir Hudson Lowe during the period 
of Napoleon’s incarceration in the island. As Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s character has been so often drawn, as that of an 
oversevere and unsympathetic gaoler, it is pleasant to turn 
to his philanthropic endeavours to ameliorate the condition 
of the slave population, and in so wise and far^Ming a 
manner chat when, some years after, the full effect of it wm 
realised the baneful results of sudden manumission which 
were experienced in the West Indies were not apparent m 
St Helena. The first step he took was to free the coming 
generation, and after much deliberation he induced theslave 
proprietors to agree that after Christmas Day, 1818, all 
children born of slave parents should be free. 

The cause of the parents was stfil further advanced by 
General Alexander Walker, who became Governor in 
March, i 8 s 3 , and who made great efforts to impro^ their 
religious and moral condition, and to fit them for their full 
emancipation, which, at a cost of/sS.ooo. took place in 183c. 
It may take some generations to eradicate habits of depen¬ 
dence and indolence which are the hereditary outcome of so 
long a period of serfdom, but education has told, and is 
telling, on them, and, as Melliss writes of them; 

"Ther «c 4 quiet, trictabto, inofiMtfiTO people, toacagst whom 
crime is murder iiptiwem, and btic ^lafy w li«le thougM of tUtdoo rt 

-- ♦ See April, 1899 , pp. 345-35 >• 
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u)d wifidowi of bouses sre ao( secored bf bolls snd bus, or trca locks 
sod ke^s.** « 

I can con^rm this, for during twelve criminal sessions, 
over which 1 have presided as Chief Justice, on all except 
two occasionshave I received white gloves. Civil llt^tion 
ts common enough. 

They are kindly disposed one to another, showing much 
sympathy in sickness and trouble, and are courteous to 
strangers, who are generally much struck by this, and by the 
comparative purity of the English spoken by them. Their 
faults are lack of energy in overcoming difficulties, and their 
prone ness to accept a failure as a finality—take, for instance, 
vine culture. 1 remember in years gone by splendid grapes 
in St. Helena, but the vine disease was introduced and the 
vines perished, never to be replanted. The same thing 
happened in Madeira, but the people there took heart and 
tried again, and with success. It is a common story in St. 
Helena, ''Oh yes, I remember such and such things when 
I was young, but they died out long ago.” 

That lemons were common in the island is proved by 
many places, such as Lemon Valley, Lemon^tree Gut, 
etc., being called after this fruit, which is now extinct and 
has to be imported from abroad. * And with peaches, the 
same story of the good old days—no finer peaches to be 
seen anywhere, but now from ungrafted, unpruned, in every 
way neglected trees, miserable, worm^lnfested crops of 
worthless fruit are gathered. 

Providence has been kind to. the cofifee-tre^ which still 
fiourisbes and bears abundant crops of excellent coffee of 
the Mocha stock, but for all the care that mao takes, it 
might have gone the way of the grape and the peach. I. 
who have seen the care, the pruniog. manuring and hoeing 
of boffee plantations in India, have never ceased to wonder 
at the generosity pf the St Helena tree, whidi bears 
Its white starry Uossoms whilst the pickers are gathering 
the ripe ihiic. There U much land now devoted to pasturage 
which would yield a better return under coffee culdvadoo, 
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but there is the drawback of scarce and dear labour; 
however, this might be overcome. I have shown that the 
tree does not require so much attention as in India, and the 
picking can be done by girls at sixpence a day, supervised 
by women who get a shilling. Ordinary labourers’ w5«es 
have now gone up from two shillings to half a crown a day, 
owing to military and other works in hand. 1 had an idea 
that tea would grow well, not so much for export as for 
island consumption. Some years ago, whilst ioipeciing the 
Lawrence Asylum at Ootacamund, I found that the boys 
were drinking tea which they had grown on the estate, and 
bad made up at a neighbouring factory for a few annas a 
pound (I think two annas). I saw no reason why the poor 
of St. Helena should not be able to buy tea at sixpence a 
pound, grown in the island and made up at a amall central 
factory. That tea will grow is proved bythe existence of some 
China plants which were introduced in the time of the Eaat 
India Company. In 1896 I tried the experiment, having 
Uken out with me a native of India who had been for nine 
years an overseer on a tea estate In Assam. 1 got some 
tea seed and reared a number of plants, but In cbe meantime 
1 had to return to England, and whilst there to recall my 
cea-planteffc and on my return I found that the rabbits had 
devoured my young tea seedlings, and so ended an ex peri- 
ment, which cost me nearly a hundred pounds. But still I 
feel inclined to try again under my personal supervision. 
But whatever experiments are tried in the starting of any 
industry, they should be tried by those who will devote the 
whole of their time, labour, and money to it, as a tea or 
coffee planter does, when he goes out to India. Land is not 
dear hero—the average price of estates lately sold has been 
from 10 to 15 per acre—but as the cultu table area Is 
limited, it does not often come into the market. As I said 
before, much valuable land is now kept solely for pasturage, 
which would, if highly cultivated with coffee, yield a much 
better return. That island coffee is now in demand is 
proved bythefkst chat, having sent away last month a barrel 
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of coffee from the Government House pUniation as a»mple 
to Messrs- Lewis and Peat, coffee brokers,of Mincing Une, 
with a view to ascertaining its quality, I discovered that 1 
could not purchase any island coffee from other sources, as 
the whole stock had been bought up by the contractors for 
the troops, Messrs. Solomon and Co., who kindly let me 
have a little for my own consumption. It was only the 
other day I was pointing out to some friends, who had lately 
arrived, some coffee-trees on an estate, which had been 
allowed to run up from is to 15 feet in height; they looked 
the picture of health, and were bearing freely, but ought to 
have been pruned down to about 4 5 

Id t869theGoveminent attempted to introduce cinchona, 
but without much success. A nuraery was farmed under 
the supervision of a skilled gardener sent out from Kew, 
who raised about lo/xo plants from seed, of which 
about one half were put out on the slopes of Diana’s Peak ; 
but the experiment was discontinued in 1870, by Admiral 
Paiey, who came out as Governor with instruciions to 
reduce expenditure, and in the retrenchments which ensued, 
the gardener from Kew was struck off From that time 
the cinchona-trees we« left to shift for themselres. and 
now there arc probaWy not more than 150, some of them 
fine ones and fairiy healthy. At the present time, 
cultivation on such a limited scale as could be carried out 
here would not be commercially profitable, as the large 
cinchona plantations in India, Java, and other places 
have brought down the price of the bark. Still, the trial 
has shown the wonderful capabilities erf this little island, 
where, in an area of 47 square miles, plants from all 
parw of the globe have been grown with success; and 
one remarkable feature of this adaptability of soil and 
climate has been the struggle between the indigenous and 
the imported flora, which has resulted is the former being 
driven back to dlie central mountain range, the northern 
e<%e of the vast crater whidi existed in the volcanic 
period, the souAern portion of which * is uow under 
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the sea. As the Red Indians slowly retreated before the 
pale faces, so the old flora of St. Helena, which clothed the 
now barren rocks down to the sea m the days when, in 
1502, Juan de Nova discovered the lonely isle on the 
birthday of Sc. .Helena, the mother of Constantine, has 
recreated inland to the peaks of Action and Diana ; there 
you will still find the ferns of the place, from the stately 
tree-fern and the huge with its seven-feet 

fronds, down to the tiny filmy fern (HynunophylUtm 
capUlauwn). Here too, the foliage strikes you as being of 
an old-world character. The trees have a weird, unfamiliar 
look, such as one would associate with the megatherium and 
the mylodon. Sir Joseph Hooker, in his lecture on Insular 
Floras, refers to chat of St Helena as being ‘‘most 
interesting ; it resembles none other in the peculiarity of its 
indigenous vegetation.'’ In another part he says, speaking 
of the indigenous species : " Forty of chem are absolutely 
confined to the island. These forty are absolutely 
peculiar to St. Helena, and, with scarcely an exception, 
cannot be regarded as very close specific allies of any other 
plants at all” It is to be regretted that some of the most 
interesting species have become extinct, among them the 
beautiful ebony-tree (Melhania mslanoxylon)', of which no 
traces remain, save a few crooked bits of wood, occasionally 
disinterred from the soH in places where it grew, and 
even these are becoming very scarce. Yet this was one 
of the most abundant trees, probably one of those which 
in Juan de Nova's time clad the rocjw with verdure 
down to the cliffs overhangng the sea. It was so 
abundant that it was cut down to burn the lime used in 
the building of the fortifications. The destruction of the 
forests and extinction of many of the indigenous plants were 
due to the ravages made by goats, which in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries existed in thousands, laying waste 
the country. In 1709, the Governor proposed to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, that the 
goats should be systemaricaJly destroyed for the preserva- 
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tion of the ebony-trees, but was told that he was not to 
do so, for the goals were more valuable than ebony t 
It was only in i8io, that steps were uken to rid the 
island of these animals, but then it was too late to save the 
forests, and much of the beauty of the place was lost; still 
it is very beautiful in the interior. Those who pass by the 
island and see only frowning precipices of brown lava have 
little conception of the verdure of the inUnd hills and 
valleys. Sl Helena was aptly described by an eminent 
Russian, His Excellency M. de Kologrivoff, who paid us 
a visit last year, as "an emerald set in granite." The 
diversity of the scenery b remarkable, and 1 have heard 
various people describe it to me as reminding them of 
Scotland. Ireland, Derbyshire. Devonshire and Switserland. 
If any of our artists, who roam afar in search of new 
pictures to place on the walls of the Academy, would only 
spend an Englbh winter, our summer, in this island, they 
would be amply repaid for the trouble and expense. There 
are few scenes in the world grander than that from the 
ridge just below Action's Peak, looking down on Sandy. 
Bay. You look down the huge crater of the extinct vob 
cano, a crater four miles aetoss, of whidi the southern 
edge b under the sea, and the oorthera. on which you stand, 
is clothed with the only remaining forest of indigenous 
trees; to your right front the grassy sl^ of Mount 
Pleasant, backed by a dark fringe of pines, juts out into the 
amphitheatre of rugged rocks, which stretch around in 
ranges crested with wild fantastic peaks which seem to 
have pierced through the siraia of basalt, scoria, and many- 
cobured marl by some tiunic force. Nearest to us.,almost 
in the centre of the basin, rises Lot, a huge-monolith of 
hard, Wspathic graysione, which on a ridge feet 

above the sea rises nearly 300 feet; beyond, agmn, on a 
further ridge, stands another solitary sentinel in Lot's 
Wife, a column 260 feet high 00 an elevadon above the 
sea of 1,550 feet, More columnar remains, called the 
Asses' Ears, break the skyline into ru^ed peaks; down 
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the water-worn $ides of the steep mountains run diagonal 
bands of many>coloured marls ; whilst here and there on a 
grassy knoll, embowered in trees, nestle cosy little houses 
with fertile gardens, and down at the bottom of the bowl is 
the little bay, with the surf breaking on the shore, and the 
wide expanse of the Atlantic Ocean stretches away to the 
horizon. Could Napoleon have ever stood here with folded 
arms, and with bitter thoughts have drawn an analogy 
between bis life and chat of the volcano at bis feet, cold, 
hard, and dead after a period of fiery activity ? 

We who live in days of calmer reflection think more 
charijably, or I should say more dispassionately, of the 
man who brought sorrow into millions of homes to gratify 
his insatiable personal ambition, than our fathers did, who 
loathed the very name of Buonaparte, and in this island 
would not officially or privately give him the title of 
Emperor,* and therefore Byron^s ode may seem to us an 
outpouring of spiteful vituperation; still, here I may quote 
as apropos to the subject some of (be mildest lines of that 
scathing verse, written by a pen steeped in gall while 
yet Napoleon was alive: 

" The triumph, and the vaniiy, 

The rapture of the 90ife>->- 
The earthqoake Toice of Victory, 

To thee the breath of life; 

The evord, the ecepcre, asd that away 
Which oMJx seem'd made bot to obey, 

Whereintb recom was rifo^ 

All quelVd!—Dark Spint! what moat be 
The madness of thy memory f 

I am writing now in the library where Sir Hudson 
Lowe used to receive his reports from Longwood; the 
room is unaltered : the same furniture, the same old 
mirror over the fireplace, the same old books on the 
shelves. T only wish they could speak of the scenes that 
Dr. O^Meara mentions in his “Voice from St Helena.” 
There are a few articles of furniture from Longwood in 
this house, which belonged to the captive Emperor—a 

* Thu feeling alill lingera; for some time oae of ny officials drew my 
actenooQ te the fact that I had in a despatch styled Kapoleon as Emperor, 
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cabloet and shelves id the drawing-room, and Napoleon*s 
bookcase in the billiard-room. The billiard-table is of a 
still older period, and is a curiosity in itself. 1 found it in 
a lumber-room, and have had ic restored, and it is now an 
excellent table; the cusbioos are new as far as the india- 
rubber is concerned, but the woodwork belongs to the last 
century. The bed is a marvellous piece of joinery, con¬ 
sisting of small pieces of inch-thick oak dovetailed together 
like a parquet floor. The marking-board counted only up 
to 21, which was the old game, when people played with 
the mace or butt, and it and some of the cues of heavy 
wood, ringed at the base, bear the name of a now fotgoccen 
maker, Femybougfa, of Silver Street, Golden Square. 
It jfl within 3 inches of the modem full-sued table, but 
the height has had to be reduced somewhat, to bring it to 
the requirements of the present mode of playing. 

The house itself was built in 1795, a massive stone 
building with an imposing front and two wings stretching 
back, and concainiog within them the spacious library and 
a small paved courtyard. The many corridors are rather 
bewildering to a new-comer, and so the methodical miod of 
my predecease bit upon the plan of attaching brass plates 
to all the bed and dressing rooms, denoting the Governor’s, 
the Admiral's, the Baron's, and the General’s suites. The 
children's school-room he appropriately named " Chaos." 
The grounds are very extensive, embracing a broad, un¬ 
dulating space between two ranges of pinoK^overed hills. 
The extraordinary adaptability of soil and climate I have 
before alluded to is here very apparent, for in the woods 
round Che house may be noticed trees from every part 
of the worid—huge Norfolk Island pines, one of them 
210 feet "high; tbe Arauearitt exteha we buy in pots at 
home, and value for house decoration, here a timber tree; 
the AustraliaQ blue eucalyptus, of which a giant near the 
house measures 16^ feet in circumference at a man's height 
from its base; the English oak and the Indian bamboo 
grow side by side. The Pandaous 4^ the South Seas, stone 
pines from IcaJy, Scotdi firs, Bermuda cedars, trees from 
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Ceylon and China, and flowers from all lands, 
lily, which in English winters we buy at a shilling » A®* er, 
is a weed- here, filling swampy places with its broad 
leaves and snow-white blossoms, and pigs are fed on its rotf.^ 
Now I must say a few words about the climate oP<^ 
St- Helena, especially for invalids. Considering i s 
geographical position, it ought to be tropical, being well 
within the tropics; but there is a steady, cool tmde-w.nd 
blowing from the south-east all the yeat round, vrith a lew 
exceptional days when it may veer to the north. 1 he oooi 
currents from the Antarctic regions may also have an effect 
on the temperature, but certain it U, that the summers m 
the interior are as cool as those of England, whilst the 
winter temperature seldom falls below so". Sunstroke is 
unknown, thoi^h you may see Europeans playing cricket 
or riding with only small caps on their heads, and olten 
bare-headed even in the eumraer. For chest complwnts, 

1 should think tbU island more suited than 
Invalids who go to the latter place to avoid the English 
winter come in also for the Madeira winter, wherew ^ ^ 
prolonged the sea-voyage for another ten days in delighttul 
calm weather, they would come in for the St. Hdena 
summer, dry yet cool. The only drawback to St. Helena 
is the want of house-room. There are no hotels, nor even 
a boarding-house, but there are a few houses in the coim^ 
which could be hired for the season. It is a very soaable 
place, and since the garrison has been lately mcreas^, 
there U always something going on in the way of teimis, 
golf and hockey, and cricket U played aU the year round. 

The St Heknians arc steady churchgoers^ and mosc^ 

them beiot^ to benevolent and other chariuble sod^^ 
The two chief deoomioatloas are Church of England and 
Bapdsts. The former is presided over by the Bishop, 
assisted by the Vicars of the parishes of St James^ St 
Paul’s, and St. Matthew's, who are also Canons of St Paul s 
Cathediai. None of the churches can lay claim to any 
architectural beauty, but are capable of much improvement 
had we but the funds j but Church matters are at a low 
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ebb financially, and the property of the see has much de¬ 
teriorated. Oakbank, the Bishop’s residence, situated in 
the midst of 30 acres of the most beautiful grounds in 
the island, has been destroyed by white ants, and the 
.Bishop has to live in a small inconvenient house, whilst for 
lack of a few hundred pounds this lovely' estate is being 
sold for less than a third of what it cost. It was subscribed 
for in years past by the residents, but the people are poorer 
now and their resources have lately been called upon to 
assist in providing an endowment, so as to raise the income 
of the see to ;^400- These white anw are of a South 
American species, introduced in the timbers of a Brasilian 
slaver which was condemned in St Helena many years 
ago. They woric under cover, so that a beam may appear 
sound to look at, but crumbles at a touch. Jamestown was 
nearly destroyed by them about thirty-five years ago, and 
a fine organ in St. James's Church perished, and now we 
are without an organ in the island. The cathedral has a 
small one which should properly be placed in the museum; 
it has a tiny keyboard, no pedals, and was at one time 
fitted with a barrel contwning a l i m U ed number of tunes, 
When 1 first came here it was in a ruinous condition, and 
the services were conducted with a very indifferent har* 
momum, but fortunately our present postmaster, Mr, T, 
Bruce, who at one time had been engaged in organ- 
building, came to the rescue and the old instrument was 
repaired. But it is very desirable chat the prindpai place 
of worship in the island should possess an oigan even as 
good as what most country villages in England have. In 
no place in the world would it be more appreciated, for 
the St Helenians are devoted to music. There is a local 
band, the performers being mostly labourers and outdoor 
servants, and I often see the men, after their day’s work is 
over, trudging down to Jamestown to attend the evening 
practices. The church choirs are also popular with them, 
and some of their voices, though untraioed, are very good; 
and at funerals they almost ^ways have a hymn sung at 
the close of the service by the side of the grave. 
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ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT j 

IRAN* ♦ 

By John BsAiies, Bkmoal Civil SftRvicfi {«nwto). 

I r anyone wiih«» lo know all that U at present known about Zoroaaier, that 
myttie sage and founder of a still living religion, whose figure loomi ont so 
dioly through the shadows of the early world, he will find hii denire 
amply gridfied In the preieni volume, It U aot »o much to lay that the 
learned and keao<t^ted Americaa Profeieor make* the ancUnt Iranian 
prophet ]in again, ftatten the fog of myth and legend which bad gathered 
eo thickly round his name, and leta him clearly before tis ae a real perioci* 
ality, thinking, teaching, suffering, dying a mariyds death, and leaving 
behind him e faith which remained for centuries one of the great religions 
of the world. And he doea this, not by itnagi nation cr conjecture, but by 
a comprehcniiTe lurvey, and critical analyiii of all the asailable informa¬ 
tion, both ancient and modem. His Biethod ii an eacellem one, and 
worthy of ioutatlon by all sclestlAc writers and ttudeats, He gives first, 
in a muterly condensaiioo, la broad firm lioee, the whole of the facts ea 
hs himself hae worked them out from bis wide «ficnt of reeding. Then ho 
says practically. ‘'This If how 1 make it out to have beeo, but I do not 
wish to impose my view upon you. Judgd for younelTse. Hera is a Hat 
of every icrap that has been written about It by Perilana, Oteeks, Romans, 
Arabs, and ell kinds of other peopfo. This point le doubtful, eo 1 give 
you a separate esny on it, putting all the ^rw aad fairly beforw yoQ 
with the references, which you can look up if you care to dose. Tbit 
other point is obscure, end unfortunately there is no infonsadon about it, 
10 we can only judge by inferences. I give you In another essay the 
reuoos wbioh have led me to the oonclusioa In my text, You can wdgh 
them for yourselves.'^ A oethod eo frank, oaodi^ and unblaeeed u this 
naCutally begets confrdeoco, and we follow our teacher with a foelrog of 
certainty aod amrance. 

In pursuance of Ibis systecD the first half cf the TOlume coAtalns the 
biatoiy of tbe life of Zoroaster in general terms, while the second part 
coDsists of learned eMays OB special poiats which those who do not care to 
go deeply into the scholarship of the sobject may leave unread. But the 
whole volume ^solutely briides with refereocea At the begboing there 
are several pages cootabiag a liM of works connected with the subject; at 
the foot of every page are doeeni of refereocea, aod among the appendtcee 
are long psssagea from aathors b various laagoages quoted whob. Tbe 
reader is cot expected to fake soy aisertSon for gtanfed, dhepttr acd verse 
ere given for every staiemeot 

it is difficult still further to coodenae what is already so concise, oor can 

• ‘*Z«Towt«r, Qm Prophet of Aneieot Ir*a.’* by A V. WiUktoi Juksos, Profaisot of 
laS^IrsnUn Ltagaigei In C^umbU Uo8re>^ty. K«w VoHc, the MscouUea Coopaaj. 
Lendoe, tlacreilUn kOdCo., iSpp. 
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jt be done without some sacrifice of detail. The main facts, howcTcr, 
weuIliDg from the inquiry raa? now be given ; for fuller infonnacioo the 
reader is referred to the delightful volume iiself- 

The original form of the Prophet's name in the AvesU is Zarafbushtra, 
concerning the meaning of which there is much doubt. Scholars are 
agreed in seeing in the latter half the word wxAjW - camel; many old 
Persian names end in this word, as also in the names of other animal a, 
such u hone, • cow—'‘totemiaiic family sortivals," the author 

calls them. Similar animal names ate common in ether early Aryan races. 
The Greeks had their Pbilippos, Xanthippos; the Germans iheir Beowulf, 
Landwulf (Landulf). their Bear and Worm. As to the first part, however, 
there are half a dozen coojectures, all more or less unsatisfactory. 

‘Fhe date of his birth, disregarding the extravagant antiquity of 
B.C. 6000 assigned to him by the imperfectly ioforraed Greek and Latin 
authors, is now generally accepted on the faith of consistent ZoroastrUn 
tnuJitior, gupported by Arabic aUusioas, aa e.C. 66 c. its birthplace was some¬ 
where in the neighboorhocd of LakeT^rumiah.ia theandent Mediae province 
of Atropatene, now called Aearbaijao, the extreme north-weatem district of 
modem Persia. Of his family, Iranian tradition gives a Idng genealogy, 
ascending to Gayomard the first created man. The family name Spitima 
by which the Prophet himsalf is generally known—Zarathusbtra Spittmt— 
appears to be derived from (he Aryan root .fwV-white, and as usual in 
such ancient pedigrees, is borne by the eponymous hero of the princely 
ine. Kis father's name was Poumsbaspa, and bis mother’s Dugbdbova. 
He was thrice mamed, and had by bis two 6r« wives, three sons aod three 
daughters. By his third wife no earthly children were bom, but from her 
axe to be descended three milleimial prophet*, whose existeiice, however, 
belong* CO legend rather than to history. 

Legeadary also, of coui*^ are tbe ttaduion* regarding bis birth, early 
youth, and preparation fr>r Wa high missioo. He laughed when bom; 
demons and wizards, the priests of the religion he was dcarined to over¬ 
throw, plotted his destmetioo, and perseooted him by magic praedcee. 
Even bis faihet Pourusbaspa is drawn into their conspiracy. But be over¬ 
comes all their arts, and until he reaches his thirtieth year spends a life of 
seduaioa and meditation in tbe deserts and in mountala caves. At the 
age of thirty revelation cornea to him, and he enters upon hh pubKc 
caceer. 

In tbe year a.c. 650 bis vinons began. Tbe angd of Good Thought, 
Vobnmanah, sumctoos him to Ac presence of tbe Suptecne Becog, Ahom* 
marda, where he is insttuewd la the true religion. The scene of this 
occurrence is fi«d by nadltion on the banks'<rf fee river Deitya, in Arai- 
beijan, which has bean identified with the modem Eizel uzea, a iribwary 
of the Safid river. Seven dmes in the follomug years be bas cooferencea 
wife Aburamazda and fee six Anesha Spentas (Per*. Amihaspads) or 
archasgek; but fee d^s of these visions, feot^ interesting m many 
ways, have 00 place in a discuesion ^cb has fst its object to fix defianely, 
as far as poaoble^ tbe birtortcal facts in tbe Pro^icds life. They belong 
rather to the study of fee Mligion whhfe he founded. One convet only 
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vu amdc m period, Uie Propbet'a cousin, MAidb^ol MAonha (Id 
Pah)avi Metyomth). 

Then appereotir followed a time of wandering and uDsacceatrul preaching 
of the oew religion. The Prophet begioi to despair, but an inspiration 
reaches him, and he sets forth on a journey, which was to bring him 
permanent success, to the Coun of the powerful King Kai Vishtaspa 
(Pers. Guihtasp) the ruler of Balkh. He meets with the King oo the 
racecourse, a characteristically Persian Incident, aod then and there pro* 
claim the faith of Ahuramaada. and inrites him to believe in It. 1 'he 
Kiog seems at ILst to have been inctmed to comply, but the priests of the 
esublisbed religion, “ tba deadly Z 4 k and the rat of the Kigs aod Karapa," 
vehemently oppose the newcomer, aod acoording to one tnditbn Ladace 
the King to imprUon him. Another legeod reliMa how he won his Ubeity 
byeuiiog a favourite black hone of the Klegi's. He is admitted to a 
public dispute with the priests, '‘the controversy about religion with the 
famous lesrned of the realm.*’ Eventually Zorouter is vietorloui, and the 
King openly accepts the new faith, and a vision of three of the mighty 
Amshaspands, or archangels, is vouchsafed to him, which fully conArms 
him in his belief. Two of the royal oounsellon, Frashaoshtra and Jamaap, 
ally themselves to the Prophet by marriage, and the latter becomes lo 
devoted an adherent ihac after the Prophet’s death be succeeded him u 
Ae ofidal Head aad Supreme Pontiff of the religion. The King's brother, 
ZeJrlrairi (Pen. Zerir) aad one of hii oumeroui sons, Spentodica (Pen. 
Iifandiyir) also become faithful followen. 

Under royal and princely patronage the religion eprad rapidly all over 
Iran, and seenu even d have extended to neighbouring ooontriei. 'rhere 
are traditions of conversions in Turan (Turkiftan generally); of Brehoum 
sagas ftocn India, who came to argue aod went away converted; even of 
wise men from Gnece coming on a ainilar errand with similar reiulca It 
is even possible that the Prophet himself, after his successes at Court, may 
have gone on several alssloiury journeys to the adjacent lands. But hb 
chief care was the fouzLdlog of Tire tomples (AUah-gab), throe of which 
were pre^mSAeatly holy, and their aamei have been preterved by audition. 
The first, Atur Fambag, or the fire of the prieets (Fatnbag ■ Hvtreoobagba, 
’’fire of the divine glory”), the sice of which b oocertaia; the secood, 
Atur gushoasp, the “ fire of the warrion," aitaated on Mount Amavud on 
the shores of the Lake of Unmlab; the third, Atur Bunhin rnttro, the 
fire of the labourers," situated near Tut in Khurasan. 

This prosperous time of peace was followed by dark days of religious 
wars. ^Dcentiag all of these wars there Is not sufSclent Information to 
enable ns to construct a connected story. Bat of tbe wan with the great 
eottuy of tiae faltb, Arejataipa (Pers. AijiUp}, the Tmaaian, there is 
aboo^nt tradition, some part at least of w hkda b pn^a^ founded on 
fact The date of the outbreak of cbe first of these wars b now fixed by 
scholars as b.c. 6oi. It origioaced la the refusal by KiogVUbtasp to oon* 
riooe payment of the tribute hitherto paid to Arjasp, and thb refusal 
appears to have been suggested by Cbe Prophet hem6el£ Ballgious grounds 
were thus mixed up with political ones. It was the Faith against tiie 
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oBbdievfiTS. Aijup’fi ultimacuoi demands, amoog other tbbgs, that 
Vishtasp ehal) abandon the new creed. Arjwp is called King of ihe 
Khyoos, and Ws kingdom lies beyond the Oxus. More than this is not 
certainly known, but the whole subject is learnedly and cxhaushTely dis¬ 
cussed in so appendix. In the wai which ensues, the scene of which 
appears to have been round about Merv, tbe iTaoians are victorious chiefly 
owing to the heroic valour of the King's brother, Zarir, and his son, 
Isfaadiyar, the former of whom, however, fails in battle. Then follows a 
period of peace, during which tbe Avesta is writteu down by Jamasp from 
the dictation cf Zorosaicr, and the gallant Prince Istandiyir carries out “ a 
great crusade in forogn lands," conquering and converting, the swoid in 
ooe baud and the sacred book of the AvesU io the other. 

But treachery, as usual io Eastern Courts, is at work. Isfandiydt had 
been promised the crown of Iran as the reward of his success, but he is 
now accused of plotting against his father, and is cast into prison. Then 
comes tbe end. Hearing of Is&ndiyi/s imprisontnent the heredc Arjasp 
collects bis forces and invades Inn. Visbtasp was absent oo a visit to 
SeisCan. The capital was insofficicnily protected, though the aged Lohrasp, 
ftiber of Vishusp, who had long ago abdicated and was living In reoro- 
inent, comes forward to defend it. He falls in battle before the walls of 
Balkh, the city is take^ eighty priests are massacred In the very act of 
worship, the sacred fire is extioguished, and, crowning woe of all, the 
Prophet Zarathushtra himself is slain by an in^ous Turanian in flout of 
the altar. 

Tbe dale of this event is 6xed at ac. 5S3, when the Prophet bad reached 
the age of screuty-seven. Tbe catastrophe iu which be was involved, so 
far from bdog tbe death-blow to his reUgton, gave it flesh life, so true is 
tbe saying, ** Sanguis martyrum semen eccleeift." la&odiydr was released 
flom prison, put at Ae head of a fresh snny, routed and aUeriy destroyed 
tbe invaders, pursued them into their own country, where Ajjasp was IdUod 
and bis capital taken. Heno^rtb riie Faith is firmly established as the 
national creed of Iran. 

Such, in the barest outline, is the story of Zoroaster. So much at least' 
may be now taken as solid fact, as well established as most generaUy 
accepted facts of ancient history. Much as we may miss the enriconment 
of mystery, and regret the ruthless desirueiioa of many a pleasing myth, it 
is undeoiably more practical to begin ac least with the probable and the 
credible. Starting from this solid foundation fhture laboorars may build 
up an edifice Of larger dimensions and more trustworthy constzuction than 
was possible before this necessary work of clearing away the rubbish bsid 
been accowplished. Not tiiat even in this vfvid portrait of tbe ancient 
Iranian lawgiver, everything is absolutely ceruio. On the contsary, ie 
admitted that many points are still open to doubt, and very much still 
remains to be worked oun In the present volume there is no attempt at 
tradag tbe origin or stages of development of tbe Mazdaytsna religion, no 
adequate solution of the numerous di^culdas raised by the dace now 
accepted for the Propheifs c»eer. We do not know who Vishcasp really 
was. nor bow far be can be identifled wuh the Hysospes of the Greeks, 
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or brought into barmoDy wilb the chronology of the Acbeioenids. Dr. 
Vest's valuable labours hart cleared op much, bin the chronological 
system of the Bundahishp Is so obvioasly artifidal, and ereo locorrect* 
that were it not for the lavaluable refereoce to the taking of Babylon by 
Alexander there would be no aafe point of departure for calculatioo. 

There are also many other more technical questions awaiting inveeUga* 
tion and settlement. These will more appropriately be incloded b re* 
searches on the religion which Zoroaster founded. It U certainly much to 
be hoped that the learned Brofeisor, whose firm grasp of facts, and keenly 
^criminating }udgmeot has made this ancient sage a living reality to ui, 
will ere long follow up this volume with another, In which be will go 
through the whole range of enrrivbgZoroefCritnliSfcWlBri OdthMi yifna, 
Vispaiad and Vendidad-^nd bring to bear on the rell^on which they 
teecb the same ludd cleaneti of exposition chat he baa lo admirably 
devoted to the life of Its founder. 


THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS AT 

ROME. 

By Processor Dr. E. Montbt. 

Thr Twelfth InteroationAl Coogrese of prieotaUsts was held lo Rome 
from October 3 to 15 lut, the cUoute of the capital of Iial^ being such as 
to recdor it necessary to dalaf by a month the date of its usaal assembly. 
It brought together a very large number of members, Orientalists by pro* 
feuion, others Interested In Oriental research. The Italians received them 
with their usual politeness and kindness, and the organising committee 
neglected nothing to make their visit as agreeable aod interesting as pos¬ 
sible. Count de Gubernstis, the president of the orgsnising cocaoittee, 
placed all his time with the utmost cordiality at the service of the foreign 
scholars wbo had assembled. Tbe monlcipality of IttHnei the Ministriei 
of Public lostructioa and of Foreign Aftirs, tbe Press, the auoieipaUty of 
Tivoli, vied with the o^snizlog committee in tbeii reception and cordial 
welcome. The Vatican alone abstained, and gave tbe Congress tbe cold 
shoulder, and hence surpridogly few Roman Catholic clergymen were to 
be found among its members. It pretended to see in the Congress in 
Rome a liberal, aod-olerical, sad political manifestation. It is true that 
the King of Italy had given it bis patronage, which was sufficient for the 
Vatican to take dislike to it 

Indeed, politics were attempted, though without success, to be lotro* 
duced, and I believe that this is the first time that it has been tried to 
transform Orientalists assembled io session into polltidans The 
Roumazuans, who were nummui, during several meetings, wished, by 
votes of a political character, to iufiaeaee the Congress io favour of their 
coontry, Tbe Congress, although &vQurably disposed towards Roumania, 
dediaed, and thus may be CMigratulated on their wise dedsion. 

It 1 $ to be regretted that several subjects foreign to Orientalism had also 
a Urge share in its deliberations. This happened repeatedly In tbe section 
of tbe History of Religion, aod In that of GreeceOrieot and Orieutr 
Amenca. It even went so fat as making a proposuioo io Uvou: of the 
anificatioa of the calendars sow in iia« Tliis morion, very leptimate in 
ks way, aod which osonot be too much OKameuded, obviously did not 
come within the province of the Congress. 

The CoDgress was divided into twelve sections aod sub-seotious: 
(1) CffurtU Ind^-Burpptan ZAJ^ms 1 i£S and S'ait 6 -itaHs Zanguagts ; 
(s) Gtograpl^ and Etknografkj of ti4 Bast; (3) SUiory «/ and 

Bblklare in connutian vtitk tht Bast; (4) C^ma and/afan; 

Isda-China and MeUay; (fi) India and Bsrsui; (7) Csnfrai Asia; 
($) Ssnutic Languor and ZiUraivn; (p) Mussulman Xs/araturs, SUtory., 
Gvilixafion; (10) BgypUhgy and Afrkan Zanguagrs; (xz) Grua and 
ths Orisnt; (is) Amtrua and the OrUni. 

From dtis very extensive programme it will be seen that it is iapossme 
to me to give a full account of tht work of aii secrioos. I will pay Special 
TaiRJ:^ SERIES. VOU IX.. H 
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«tietHon 10 the Sttait^c portion, and will give only a wenmary of the 
othen.* Before begiooiog, I may sty thee there hM been much vtlutble 
work done, of which I shell point out the most important, ftpolt^ng to 
those of my collenguea whose labours 1 am unable to specify. 

Semitic Sbction. 

Professor Guidi made a communication on a Syriac history eadlag about 
the year xajj; also on a history of King Claude of Abyssinia 
—Ur. Gaater read an intereating paper on the magical alphabets of the 
Cabala—PiofeswjT GoliWher gave a lecture on a work by Brbimlo entity 
“ Ab Ibn Hamsa and his Cridoams on fkroous Aiablc Phllologliti. —Mr. 
Seybold gave s report of his Spanish.Amble studies, and of the^iloa of 
the large “Oloisarium Latino'Ambicum" of Leydeo, the printing of 
which wlU shortly be completed Ho proposed the compilidon of a grand 
“Thesaurus ArabicO’Latino.HUpaiaicua/'—Professor Goldslber also made 
a second communication on the chu'Ublte movement In Spain.-Mn 
Jastrow read a paper on the name of Samuel (from the Attynan ffAumu 
m descendant ; Samuel - deKeodaat of SI) and iba root Ma/.—Vr. Gins- 
burg diecoursed on the Hebraic abbreviations with respect W a Sephardic 
Bible issiiad from the Geotta of Cairo, and entirely written In abridgment. 
—Mr Laeioio made a comiaunlcatlon on the Oriental manuecripu in the 
Italian Hbrariea — Muhammad Sberif Salim introduced an apologeOcal 
work ca the future of the Arabic language.—Professor Ooldriher read a 
report 00 the scheme (or & MuMUlmao cacyclopsdla, a project wWok 
originited at the last Coagrem of Paris. The result of the project is that 
unce i8p7 the matter has made Uttle or no advwca Profcesor Hout^ 
of Uyden hss been «n trusted with the edimrsblp of tbs eacydopmdls. 
The committee will take iteps with the Governmeoti futerested In it, and 
tbe leaned ledetles, In order to obtain their pecuniaiy co-operation, which 
is indiepeasable.—Mr. Weitermarck described the worship of saints In 
Morocco.—^. Hanpe mads a commonicarion on ibe sanitary basis of the 
Mottic ritual, which called forth an observation from Mr. Bulmertocq 
regarding the hot that the ritual precepts of Leriiicus and Dwtwonomy 
have ihdr basis on a religioua order.—-lUbbl OcUanct read a memoir 
entitled, “ Specimens of Charms from Syriac MSS*“—Mr. Israel Levy 
discussed some Hebrew fragmeots of Ecclesiaaticus, and mamtained the 
thesis of the Syriac oii^ of theee fragenenii.t—Professor Eutiag describe* 
and aanslaies an Aramaic papyrus of the Strasbou^ltorary, ^iW (a curious 
feet) the i4tb year of Pariu*.—Profewor Mem made a communicadoa on 
the age of the Targuin of the Song of Solomoo, of which Origeo ex¬ 
pounded the system of all^rical interpretation j the Targum would thus 
be anterior to the seventh ceotnry.—Professor Hommol spoke of the 
goddess AsA 4 rB {AMraf) ia the inicriptioni of Southern Arabk.—Mr. 

* Wt rtwtl not aadez i ^scUl httdiog to the hiiMij of religleos. wU^ b«j been 
abnwed k emy Mcrioe. W« tbeU point ml vom la tbb r^ud the eon. 

muaintiooorf. BerUle on the Coagreu of the History of ^kh shoold eaeK b 

Paris this y«at. 

i See OBT Quarterly Keport ia this Mabec. . 
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Jobvuson read & memoir on the Hokiri of letters from Te11*el-Ainaziia. 
Tbe Bahiri art cerUinly not Hebrews, as it bu beeo asserted, but the 
Sagu mentioned ia the same documents.'^ 

On the motion of Di. Kaatrsch the Semitic secdoa ucanimoualy pc> 
tested against tbe absurd accusadoa brooght against the Jews of the use 
of Christian blood for rkual purposes, an accusation uoworthy of tbs end 
of the nineteenth century. 

Otbm SacnoNs. 

Indie and Arrrh.—Professor Deusien presented a paper on the biitory 
of the philosophy of (he Upanishads.—Professor Hardy read a memoir 
on two books treating of tbe piety of Buddhism. — Mr. Jackson ex¬ 
plained the plan and method of bis dictionary of the Avesta, which he ia 
prepaiiag with the assistance of Mr. Geldner.'^ount PuUd made a com¬ 
munication on the cartography of India.—Mr. Macaullffe spoke of the Ute 
tod wridoga of Guru Gobmd Sogb, die teatb g»ru of the 5ikh& t—Pro¬ 
fessor Leutnann treated of tbe legend of Brahmadattt.—Mr. Genoa da 
Honha read a memw on the Bama-caokaa—M im Plunkett read a ps^ier 
on astronomy m the Vedas.—Mr. Heirittread a memoir endtled, “ History 
of the Ark or Ship of the God8> its astronomical origin, and later forms.” 
—Dr. Hoenle ccmmooicated a memoir on an exhibition of the Bntbh 
collection pf Central andquidea (manuscripts, xylographs, etc.).— 
Mr. Radloff gave a short account of hJs work on tbe maouscripts, books 
and iDscriptipns discovered by tbe Clements expedition m Tourfao. 

Several votes or resoludooa were carried by the secdoiu On the 
expecUency of a tranaladoo of tbe sacred books of tbe Sikhi, oc the realira- 
Qoo of the project for a Sanserit-CbiiMee diedoeary by Takakutu and 
Buoiyu Kinjio, on tbe publication of an edldon of the Mahabbarata in the 
recension of the South (Sansent Society), and, finally, pn the cfidcal 
study and thorough examinadoo of Jainim. 

Egyptology and AJnafi Langu<^. —Mr. Borchardt read a merooir on 
the papyrus found at Eahno last winter.—Mr. Virey made a commanlca* 
cion on some words of the text of Menephtab reladog to the people of 
Canaan aod the Israelites. The sentence respecting Israel should, be dius 
translated, according to the au thor, Israel is rooted op, there is no oaore cora 
iji it [BgypeJ* wbi^ confinns tbe date of tbe exodus under Menephtab. 
—Dr. Gf^rio read a papa oo tbe £w language (Togo region, West 
A^ca).—Mr. IteriUout presented a memw on the legal state of the 

* lmy»gfp(«sentedt»tbeSmBties«c(ioaCwomnDo!js—dbeenthefiwt riie 

peopta of iRsel. and the oEber oea seiiA] beedag • Hebtew Isaeripdoo end the uoife 
of Jens. Tbe Iredesl {ascripdoo af tbe aedat (Ita^}, of lie fifteenth or dxteeetb 
centbiy, b, to eer sud* tbe uNvk of a benaaiit, xapticalas regirdj tbe dmstiuifiutb; 
tbe Hebrew is also too pecallar to be (be work «t ao laradite. 

t *'M(. MaeanbSe, aher aiasy jun ofpnUamiaTy labooe, retired froAalugbo&del 
p««tto& to study and transUce tbe S\tdi lo coUabocaUoa with tbe oblef native 

e ars of tbe Punjab, and hb reodejiog has bees esawlned by tbem verse by veae. 

rtfolf I* to one of tbe noit iatweitiBg and, fer mllftary potpoees. tbe nest 
imponaar derelo^ent eS Hodoism in a new Ggbt. A vote was.psised expreadog tbe 
hope tbit would ba feead to aeeue the pablioctios ^ (his large and valuable 

ooBUibiUioo » Oriental aefaelaalup.''--^pad>l Conc^adent TVnsr, October sfi, rfipd* 
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n 6 Tks Congr^zs of Oruntaliztz at Rome. 

«rft iQ conrr4di8tiocljon to the nobles at aiffereni porioda of 
Egyptian agthority.-Mr. Schmidt made a communication on theyapping* 
of EeyplUn mummies.—Mr, Guimet showed a cunoua liat of objecu 
recently diacoTOwd (Umbrela and laotrdotal oroamenta of a pn«t of 
Nhne*), Egyptian objects found io France m Roman tombs—Profeaaor 
ScbiapatclU diicouraed on papyri of the Egyptian muaeuin of 
Mr. Erman gave an account of the Egyptian dictionary puWiah^ by the 
Academyof Berlin—Mr. BoMi made a coroTnunication on the Pharaonic 
monumanU of Alexandria and iu environa—Professor Haupt re^ a work 
eoiltlod “The Mitatiian wlvei of Amenophia III. and Amenophia IV. 
ProfwiOT Natille read a paper on the Karaac tena-concemtag Queen 
Hataiix-Mr. Schmidt apoke on Pharaoh Petlbait of the demotic papyroa 
of Vi«oa,-Prof»*or SchiaparelU showed a picture repre^nting a‘Copifc 
ttthle fabric of tbe Turio Museum. Oo this tissue li represeotod a fklr- 
ficedand ^al^hal^ed person of the type of the Ababdeh, d«ceadtnte « 
the Blemmyei (a unique example of the appearance of those formidable 

* C«nM Asia.^Mr. Kunoi commuoicated a work oo the modem literature 
of tbe OsoanU Turks.—Profeaeoc Vaobery epoke of tbe ancient langMge 
of tbe Oetoaalls—Mr. BaJiot dlaccuried on the origin of the Clrcaulans, 
who are the deeeendants of die nobility of the Kuas—Mr. Huth spoke 
of the reeulii of bU journey amoog the Tungoaee of the Yenisei 

Cfufta, Japan, and Rnmaeo Twboi read a paper on a 

book of geography and ethnography, entitled UngwtMalta.—Mf. CheTwler 
lectured on Korean head^ 3 rattft 8 —Professor Marfegava a Btt of Pertugu^ 
words adopted in the Malay Ungoage and the term showing tbe levenl itylee 
of poetry, terms which the Malays hate berrow^ from the Arabs—Mr. 
Hoffmann explained a new theory of the invention of ciphers, which are 
not of Hbdu Arabic origin, but really derivatives of the nine Chinese 
chirtoews reptesenting unUs.—A very long diicusilon, which had no 
practical result, took |^ac« on the eUboradon of a uoiferm lyswtn of 
trsnscriblog Chinese chataewts. The sacdon closed with a rosoluUoft 
carried by a majority that stuA country should fix upon t Uniterm and 
official system of tranicriptioo 

^ Urechla made a com- 

ojowcadon on the ethnographical chart of Europe, and especially of the 
Eun^o Orient.-Mr. Sergi epoke of the oilgin of alphabetical writing, 
showing that tbe Pbconicians could not have invented the letters of the 
alphabet, but that they merely shoplifted the chtracters known In the baain 
of the Mediterranean before their appearance in hUtory (alphabetical sigoa 
of the dolmens in Fiance; p^blea, coloured mtb signs analogous to those 
of the grotto of Mas at Aal, etc.). 

Gnut and the Orunl—^v. Enwabacber repotted on tbe fiwgasaS made 
in BysaBtice studies since tbe last Congress.—Mr. Srrxygowski drew atte^ 
0*00 to some miniaiores in a Vatican MS. lUusttaiiog a Bytsntloe ceremdojftk 
—the reception pven to a ytewA, These Idods of jUustratioos are ex« 
trcmely rare—Wr.Furiwaeogler spoke of tbe relationship beeween Grecian 
archaic and OrienJaJ art.—Mr. Gauckler explained the results of aome 
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excayatioas tbai he had made u Detmach, in the centre of old Carthage, 
in a Bysaodne basilica of the a«b cetwry.—Mr. BotU spoite of some 
works in Egypt on the topography of Alexandria, and excayafions made in 

that town. . . ... 

Affuri^a and Ifu The problem of tbe Aaiatic origin of the 

Indians has been broached by scyeral learned men. bfr* 
plained his idea of American anthropology (Asiatic, Melanwian and Neg^c 
types); there were two tides of immigration (Asiatic and Oceanic).--Mr. 
Del Paso y Troocoao preaented a paper on the phonology of the Mexican 
language; the authc? U of opinion that the Mexicans came from the shores 
of the Pacific.*—Mr. Grossi read a paper on the toological myiholc^ of 
the Indians of the Aaiaaon,and also one on the language of the Fuegians; 
he finally explained the arguments, which he considered weak, that were 
brought forward in favour of the Aaiatic origin of tbe Indians. The aame 
Kholar also made a commuiucation about the pyramids and of the 

Indians and the mummies of the Old and New Worlds. Tb«e various 
commuoicauiona, generally, became tbe subject of Evely discosiions; trw 
aecUoo, being few ia numbers, only represented the South (Bnro^ and 
Am«rica).t Many views were expressed in this section regarding the 
development in Italy of Acoeiican research (via, the foundation m Rome 
of a museum, an American library, and an Jtalo^Ameriean Socitij\ 

The above », i may aay, but a very short and imperfect summary of the 
learning and activity of the Congress. One can see that iu Ubours were 
great. If many of the subjects treated belonged to some special points of 
Oriental learning, it must be acknowlei^ed that subjecia of a general order 
have also been discussed. As I stated, in addressing the inauguial meeting 
on the part of the Swiss Univeriitiea, it is in ibU ifitix that future Coagjeeses 
^uid laboui if they wish to maintain their /aeus standi and » parpeWate 
their eoKeoce; for it is quite erideW ihu strictiy learned gatbswings should 
address themselves to the study of tbe peat probleou which constitute the 
very essence of sdeotifle mveatigations.I 

At the final sitting It was decided that the next Congress should meet al 
Hambu^ in two years’ time. 

• Tb# »me seholxi eaterUmrf lU wetion w«h lh« prOMediags «d©ptea. by Ihe fifrt 
aifsioiui^ in Uetico to Innleste the Divine tnihs. 

11 oyedf lecAMd in das eectloe oa sons of the etboogr^h ta s l m kI liag^stic relaaoBs 

oaitiQg between dje Orient and South Aoenc* and Argeatmah 

t Wlnbt *e CooguM wm s«»ceeding somo exciTaiiojjs lAkh were beingiBade in the 

Ponte led to fee dJscovery of a Iwokeo stela. Ixariag ao inscri^B in ciancio* 

(qaary fr^Hp or EteUsctt). Seweal fcy^oUwMe have elreedy be» expisesed. We «w 
the nownent iA»«ai in fte soil from irtieh ft was oneeithod. soiroendod, or, aOut, 
boriea, under the nihbiib, ntd eetgd only es«Diae« hy the ]j^ of • smoky torch. The 
leRen on the stela stpjok one «s resemhHi^ tbe Phteoi^. I shall bare MmetiUny 
mote to say oo this lul^ect at a future date, ted also i^jardiog the Oriental ioicriptioos 
which I bare noticed in the old towia of Pboiudtn or^ doriag my jnnnwy throagb 
tbe SviA of Franco whilst on my v»y to the Congress In Poms. 


QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

By Prof. Dr. Edward Montet. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

8:vcs our lut report the three lut volumee of the “ Tmniectione of the 
Eleventh Congreta of Orieoteliitt,'’ which wai held in Pi«ii In i& 97 > 
eppeered.* Thej coottlo pepen on the lenguegee and the trdue^ofr of 
Ar^Q nod Mueiulmu countriee, on SgTpt and the lengoj^^ of AlHea, 
on Orient'Greece end Bfance, end elto on the ethnogrephj i&d fblkbre 
of the But. We need not dwell egeio on the iatereiting comenu of tbeee 
pepen, with which we preeented the reederi of thii Review in t 8 p 7 > b 
the apedel report which we then aubmitted of the Perie Congreai.l 
The hut parti (14-18) of the '*Reeu«il d'erehdologle orientele” 
(Vol. nL)r hy Ciemont-GeoMMit which here eppeerid, fnelode eeveral 
hitereidnf itudieii end among othen there hone about PaleaUne it the 
bq^nlng of the lixth century, locordiag to the Sfriic creatUe entitled 
" Lee PldropHcriu,^’ of 1 certain Jean Ruftu, Biibop of Maioutnai. TbU 
treitice, written ibont 511*518* b eontilnad in 1 maweorlpt of the 
nbtb cennjr7 in the Bxieiih Muieum. We have to announce aome further 
iccouna of Oeaet and iu envitoni* Oeth lod Oath-RimmoB. 

Noeldeke baa published a lecoad edidon* corrected and hnprovedi of 
hii excellent akatcb of Secaltic langoagea.S the 6rft edition of which 
appeared in 1887. We recommend thii work to those declroui of forraisg 
an idea of this ImporUnt branch of laagusgea. 

The caoit niOarkablo work in general which we have ro announce in 
the present report baa been pnbU^ad io England ; it is the drat volame 
of Che *' Eocrclopsedia Bibllca,* acrMcal dlndonaz^ of the licerarr* poUdcal 
and religions blitor;* the aicbawlogfr geography, end natural hiitoiT of 
the Bible, edited by Cheyne and Sntherlaod Black.|| Amo^ the con¬ 
tributors we notice the namea of Addis, Tiele, Charles, Noeideke, Moors, 
Bevao, Drlvtf, Marti, Benainger, etc. These names sniEce to show the 
atriedy adendfle character and value of the work. Ai far as it la posaible 
to judge from thii first voloue (letters A—D), the publicadoa appears to 
mach more indepeadeot from a dogmatic pobt of view than the 
" Dictionary of the Bible ” edited by Hastinga, which we brought to oar 
readars’ nodes in our las report We cannot but congratulate tbe aotbon 
of the " Booyclopasdia'Bi^la on tbe method in which the work has been 
conceived and drawn up; it is remarkable fbr Its dearnsss and prectseness; 

* Faria, E. L«nm, 1899^ . 

f Asiatic QuarUrfy RmrUtf, 0<tobar, 1897. * 

i Facia, E. Larpua. 1899. 

I * Dh aewtbchec Sprteben.” Ldpalfi Taaebnilx, 1899. 

I LoadM, A. and C Black, i 899 > 
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the wacle* ire, as i rule, short « of a tooderate length m propwhoo to 
the Importaoce of the matter treated of. The subject is divided loto para¬ 
graphs, each haerog a heading in large type; oothiog could U cow pr«- 
IceL ot more bandy for the reader. The map* and engrtfings (too fear 
in oumber) are extremely well done. Particularly inte^^g w the 
aniclesoQ "AmoB," “Apocalypse." “ Apocalyptic Uteratuie, Apociyp^ 
'•Aiam“ “BarucV "CaooD,'* “Canticle*," “Chronology.” etc. The 
article on the "Act* of the ApoJtlea" dow not •nfficiently take meo account 
the labourt of the School of Baur, and dee* not render them)««« ; » « 
thii school alone that h*a expleined tbc particular character of thu Biblical 
volume. Tbe article “ Aaberab" conclude* with tbc obacunty of the 
etymology and meaning of the word, and it ia quite undecided oo the 
Character of thi* emblem. The anthor, however, should hare been able 
to be more piedae, con«dering the ftc« that wc arc poascned of for 
adviDg this problem. We have other remark*, bm they would 
long; fufficc it to aay that the work ia an excellent one. and tb« we 
eball look forward with impadenee for the condnualioo. 

Old TmaitfEKi.—Hisroav oy the Nation aitd Riuoiok ot 

Tea L ST 


The enow curiou* publication we hare to point out i* perhaps the “Bibld 
Pclyelotte- of the Abbd Vigouroux, of which two volume*, induing 
GenesU, Exodu*. and Uwticu*. are on sale-* The print of the ongiaa 
text* and the maps and figures are remarkable; and what desvvci ^ually 
to be commended is the cheapocsa of the edition. The Hebr« u pub¬ 
lished from the (nocorrected) Masoretic text, the Greek (Vatican Mh.j 
from tbe SUtiae edition of Rom^ ; w which m«t be add^ the 
Vulgate and the Trench traaalatioa by Glaire. The dlspMiUe* between 
the Hebrew, the Sepm^t, and tbe Vulgato am caiefi^ shown) w«fa 
mtroductiOQS aad note* accompany each volume The arcbseolopcal 
aofiotadooa, iUnatrited by figures copied from rnonumenw, are tbe beat 
parts of fbe work. As to the scJentific character of the pubUcanon* oae 
may judge from tbe foDowing Unes, which we bare copied from the mUo- 
duction to the Pentateuch; “Both tbe Jews aod the Chruwns have 
always believed that Moses was the author of the five book* of 6e Penta¬ 
teuch. Tbe autbconcity of the Pentateuch is confirmed by the sjchaiseas 
and exprcssioD* irtiidi are characteristic of it. The books of Moses 
possess an old appeaiaace produced by words and forms wbicb have sm« 
become obsolete, as wdla* bythe poetical character erf im prose and the 
powerfii origmality of its poetry. These archaisms, moreover, are not rnec 
with Jn the Book of Joshua, The Pentateocb, besides, does not concaan 
any foreign words other than Egyptian. All this prom that it was wnue# 
during the time of the exodus, and thu it is the work of Moses, a* the 
Jewish and Cbrisdan tradiuons have always taught.” Tbb work will have 
the advantage of propagadi^ amongst Roman CathoBcs a knowledge of 
tbk oricnal texts of the Bible 

Two volume* have ^peaied of the series of “The Sacred Books of the 

• PuU. Sc<er et Owaww, i««. . ' 
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OH Testtmeot printed in Colours," by Haupt* : Bzekiel by Toy, and Isaiah 
by Cheyne. These are the critical editions of the Hebrew to be recom- 
mended. The work of Cheyne, io which the various parts of Isaiah by 
diJTerent authors are radicated by a great variety of delicate tioia» which 
the eye does not always dearly distinguish, is, above all, reroarkable for 
the numerous critical notes which accompany the teat. We may pdnt out • 
in this connection an Interesting pamphlet by littmanat on the epoch of 
Tritojesaia {Isaiah lvj.*lxvi.X which ha fixes between 457 and 445 ; the 
text of Eseidel, annotated by Toy, is also a good work, and in which 
one is pleased to read a Hebrew text in without any addition of 
colours I 

' Wellhauiea has pubUibed In a third editloo] his weU-knowo dlserudloiM 
on (be Hestateuch and the histortcal books of the Old Teataoent which 
appeared In in the ** JahrbQcher fUr deutiche Theologie," and in 

the fourth edition (1S78) of the loaodaction to the Old Testament by 
Bleak. These important reedited works are accompanied by about 
70 pages of fresh notes (Nachtraige). 

Amongst the cotcmeoteriw that have recently appeared, we specially 
desire to draw attention to that of Bertholet oo Deuteronomy, in Mani'i 
series.l We finally noto the edttvon by Prsstorius of ''Targum sum Joiua 
in Jemenlscher U^ttiMferuDg.”|| 

The pubiieatioD of Apokrypbeu und pHudepigraphen d«s AhenTeatn* 
mentr," by iCaUtzecb {Part^ ip-sd),^ espedeUy the last nunbera, U pw- 
tlcularly inceresting; these 0 umbers include, amongst others, the Song of 
Solomon, the Sibylline Oracles, of Jewish origb, Snocb, tbe Assumpdoa 
of Moses, the 4tb Bidru. Wo do not hstirate to ny that Kauutch’i 
much^annotafed traoslation wHl be of great eervico to ^ reUglcui pvbllc 
aad to specialists. 

*'EcclWiasticui" continues to attract the attention of scholars. The 
Hebrew fragments bare bees published, critidsed, commented on, and 
traoslaced in a remarkable manner by Scbechter and Taylor,** and have 
been the nbjeot of a very inceresdc^f and very original treatise by lanel 
Ldyf.H This last aothor baeea bli ssgmnents 00 tbe poeuliaxldes of the 
R^rew fragruenCs In the alphabetical acroerio of the ordinal LI. i3*se. 
Of the two different tnmsIatioBS, which oertab ver s e s present, one ea^ 
tainly, according to the Syriac^ concludes wUh the original Syriac of 
Scdetiasricus, or, to be more exact: Me ITtbr 9 WfmgnmircfEaksinstuus 
a nirantlation inio Sebreor^f a 

Tbe faiitory of the people and religion of Israel has given rise to tbe 
publication of three works worthy of being noticed. 

* Laipdg, Hiirichi, 1899. 

t '' AbhMiiagvuit d«s Tdu^veuik” Mobr, igpp 

t " Die Compovhieii des HexatsBehi aad dsr ktstorisAsa 9 tttbs das A. T." BsrUn, 
Beimer, 1899. 

i fmbwgd.'d., Mebt, 1899.. 

I B«rl£a, Reother oed Rdehard. 1899. " 

f Fi«ibarg4.B., Mebr, 1889. 

*• ''The Wisdom «f Ben Sira, etc." Canbridce Uslveitiry Preu, 1899. 
ft Jttvu 4 d 4 i Rtuit! ^edHa, Jhl^^preabea 1899. > 
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Th« first Is a short sumcnary of the history of Israel by Guthe,* giviog 
ia a clear and coocise work the history of Jeruaaleoi from Its origin to its 
ttaosfbrmatjon in ^Ha Capitolina. The second is called “ A History of 
the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian and Creek Periods,” by 
C. Foster Kem,t an excellent popular scionKfic work. Finally, the thW, 
and most iroponant, is a remarkable production by Budde on the r^igion 
of Israel from the commencement to the exile. | 

In the Talmudic world we have before us the treatise “ Erubln " of the 
TaJiDud of Babylon (German text and translation), by U Goldschmidt,g 
and a critictl history of iraaslaiions of the Talmud, which is very useful 
for anderstanding this eacyolopmdja of Judaism, by BisohoH*.|| 

In conclusion, we cite a publication by F. v. Landau, which is a collec* 
lion of all the known Phcenician inscriptions. The text is transcribed into 
Latin characters and translated.*^ 

AiUBic LnutATUBs. 

In the vast domain of vulgar Asabic, the study of which it constantly 
inataamg, we have quite a series of loteiesting works to annouace. 

In die Journal AsUUiqut (May-August, 1899), Sonneck hat published 
six songs in ibe Maghriban dialect These popular songs are very curious, 
particularly the third, in which are found all the elemeots of the claesical 
Q^ida . invocation to friends, picture of the loved woman, description of 
the horse, etc. 

In the Zeiisihrifi dis dtuUehen JPolMsUnt^Vonim (XXIX. t, a, 1899^ 
which includes several works by the late lamenud Socin, tbete is alu to 
be found, by this eminent Orieoialiit, a v^ inairucUve list of names of 
appellative places; this list cotDpcises a co&ridenble number of words 
fma to tumJe with die Ai^ text, (raosc^ptkm, translation and cctes. 

Ldderitt, in the 4 u Seminars JOf erienUi. Sfrashtn 

of Berfifl (IB. a, xSpp), and cornments on, on important collection of 
Moroccan proverbs collected at Tangier and Casablanca. As it may be 
observed, Morocco more and more attracts the attention of scKolara—and 
rightly 80, Morocco being one of those part# of the Arabic world sdll com¬ 
paratively unknown. . 

T^e Zeiisehrifi des dsuisefun Mustina- r<»ww(XXL 3,1899) coniioues 
the pubUcatiOQ by L. Bauer of the Palesliaiaa Arabic proverbs. 

Tbe^Rdeenaion ^n'pdeoae dee Mille et nne nulls”** has been the 
nbjecs of some orig^al icsearcbes by V. Cbauvin. In the Egyptian por¬ 
tion of the “ Thousand and One Kigto ” the emiRent Uigs professor takes 
notice of a very origioal and clever author who has wnttnn some small 
novels, which he has probably published separately, and of another writer, 

* ''Getcbiclae des V»U(«i Inael'' Mohr, (S99. 

r LooCon, Smiib, Elder end Co., 1899. 

t '* Die des VqIIcm Isiaet Us sur Verbusaag." Oiaw ea, Riekef. 190O. 

I Beriin, Calvsry, 1899- 

I '‘Ziitiscbe Oeschichre der Ibalond-UeborsetsB^ea allec Ztiwa and Zongea. 
FMakfBrt.a*M., RauAnsos, 1S99. 

t << DiA phia. IsJChriAeik." L«pag, P&iAt, 1899* 

** Brawels, i$ 99 . 
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alto Egyptian, yoid of all talent, who has composed and renewed ouch 
ficlioQ, probably on the occuIod of a new edition of the collection of the 
“ Thousand and One Nighte.” This second author ii probably a Jew who 
has been converted to Islam, pcnibly ibc paeudo-MaTcKmide. We 
earnestly lecomniend the perusal of ChauTin'a work to all those who are 
interested in popular Arabic literature. 

There is another itwi* by the same author on the legitimate uae of water 
amongst the Arabs,* a work, like all the publications of Chaurin, wry 
replete with notes. 

Ib the Bumn tU Ar mOU d* gt^ira/Aii U d'arthhi^ dt la frovina 
9 ‘Oran (VoL XIX., Part So),t E. DoutU hu gi?eo a very good and 
methodical work oo the DjebaU of Morocco after the grand work of 
Moulieras, which we teferTod to in ow U»t Jnly'i report. Thoee who do 
not possaai MoulUras’ book could coanlt with edvantage (he lengthy 
work of Douttd.J 

The same author, under the title of “ Mahomet Cardinal,*! hae pub¬ 
lished a good monograph on the iiory of Mohammed in the Middle Ages. 

We shall close this brief review of Iilam by poir>ting out, according 
to the Zdfsihrift fir MuH 9 nskuttd* und Mlgtonswiswu^ef! {XIV, 9, 
Berlin, 1899), the steiirtica of (he Musauimao people which appeared in 
A»erics,li and which girea the total mimber of the followere of Muhammad 
at r96,5oo,ooo. Tbit Is very oearly (b« total we gave lately ia a note on 
the stadetio of the priadpel religions. (See Asiaiic Quarfrrfy RndtWt 
July, I$99, p. i 4 ® 0 ^ 

* Lifgs, VaUkat-CaramUfrp cl99. 

t Ortfi, J699. 

t Ccapt* de alne aattfir t <' U Fir-Wsst AIKmIb" {QarstlMi dlptesMlqoes at 
edceUlM, Paris, t$ tout, la^). 

I Ch•lMls•at^Mana 

I (nUdeeuy la Bahrein. Arabli)) '*Th« Mobaaoedan Wcrld t,{ To.day 

{N«w York, I&99, Beard »C Forego MlwioDS, RcTomid Ouudi la AnocUal. 

7 * Aloasteh prelastaat gn«^ (Oaeafa, Dtabauoa, t 9 eO)< le this pabUeadM 
the nambar of ChrMas (Roman Cachelos, Orthedoa, ProHetasls) Is gl«« as 
480 wJUioa*-H7f Jews. 8 aOtooi» Mubamaadasi eoo odUeu t Coptmiaaa, ebeet 
joo cBHOoet; aad BuddblRS and modes, 500 mUUaes (leo n filto m <d MdUatt, 
ptoptfly spaikag). XC k*to U BoUd that Ceafutefite, being oetMy feielgB aad 
oCdat, doss oot exelode the itmullaasau piofMrion of aoothai prutieaJ teUgloa. Thus, 
it happess th at oiaoy Coafbeiwa an tiihat Beddbliti or bfusutiBses. Them ll there* 
fere le o«r iraKiaa a ufdm end If ihm Is added to the mtad .aooanU 

jee esUlioM of other polytbeUW, a total of r, 791.000,000 b reached, wbaroaa Um 
poydatiAB of tka werid as geoehjly ass1gD«d to it, probably uedar>ostiaat«d, ia 
S.$O 0 , 0 O 0 | 000 . 
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VOL XLIV.—THE SATAPATHA-BRAHMAJVA. TRANSLATED 
BY JULIUS EGGELINO. 

Part V., Books Xt., XIL, Xlll., akd XIV. 

Thr portion of the work contained in this volume fonns practically a 
conanuation of the first five k 4 «iia, the interveniag five booka being 
devoted to the conaiderauon of the AgnUayana, or conatruciion of the 
aacred brickaatar, which had come to be recogoiaed ai an impottant pre¬ 
liminary eo the Somaaacnfice. The drcmnrtancea wtucb aeera to have 
led to Aia aomewbac pecului distributiop of the diffbreot aectioaa of the 
work w« explained io the iotroductioa to the first volame of the ^la- 
tion, Aa waa there shown, the incbaon of the Agniiayaoa in the 
sacri&dal system of the Vfi^asaneyins, or theologians of the White Ya^s, 
appears to have resulted in a definite settlement of the sacrificial texts of 
the ordinary ritual, as contained in the first eighteen adbyftyas of the 
VLraaaoeyisa^BhitA, as well as of the di^aric explanation of that ritual 
given in the first nine of the Atapalhabrflhma«a. CoosideraWe 

poxtioos of the renmniog aeciiooB of both works may have been, and 
TCry likely were, already ia edateoce at the time of that sertlemesic, bat, 
being excluded from the regular ceremomal, they were naturafly more 
liable to subeequeni laodificadona and addidons than dioae earlier 
Mcdona which r«nained in constant use. Whilst the tenth Td«da, in¬ 
cluded » the prece<£ng votame of the oanslation, consisted of speculations 
on the sacred fire-altar, as representing Purusha-Pragkpati, and the divine 
body of the Sacrificer—whence that book is called the Agoiiahasya, or 
mystery of the fire^Jtar—the present volume conuins the aupplementaty 
sections connected with the sacrificial ceremonial proper. 

The eleventh and twelfth kiadas are mainly taken np with addirioual 
remarks and direcrions oo most of the sacrifices treated of m 4 e 
four ctpecjally with erplatory ewemonics and t^lariona m 

cares of mish^s at mistakes occnnlng during the performance, or 
with esoteric specnlarioas regarding the rignificaace and mystic 
effect of certain rites. In this way the eleventh book deals with the 
New and Fall-moon sacrificre; the Seasonal Offerings (XL, S» »)» ^ 
yUoihotra (XL, 5, 3 ; *)> Soma-eacrifice (XL, 5, 5^ 9X 

Animal-sacrifice (XI., V 4 ); wbflst the twdfik kfoaia trea» of the 
“ Gevfim ayanam or moat common sacrifidal sesrion lasting for a year, 
thus ofiariog a coavenienl subject for dO^ing upon nature of Pragfi- 
pati. as die Year, or Father rme—of adtUrional a^iatoiy rites for Somar 
sacrifices (XIL. 6 ), and of the S*uir 4 ena«l, consisting of oblariOM of mOk 
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and ipirituous liquor, supposed to obviate or remove the unpleasant 
e/Tecla of excesses io the consumption of Soma*juice (XII., 7'p). Though 
suppleroeotarf uoies and speculations on such ceremonial topics cannot 
but be of a somewhat desultory and heterogeneous character, they never* 
theless offer welcome opportunities for the Introducdoo of much valuable 
and interesting matter. It ia here that we hnd the famous myth of 
Purdravai and Urva^t (XI., 5, i); and that of the son of Varuxa, 

vividly ilUsirating the notions prevalent at the time regarding retribution 
after death (XI., d, 1); as also the important cosmogonic legend of the 
golden egg from which Pragipaii is bom at the beginning of the evolution 
of tbe universe (XI^ 1, d). Of considerable iotsreit alio are the chapters 
creating of the my in which the dead body of die pious porformar of tbe 
Agalbotra, or daily mflk*oflhring, Is Co be dealt with (XII, 5, t<s); of the 
inididoa and tbe duties of the Bitbrnanloal student <XI., 3, 3; 5, 4); 
aud last, not leuc, of the study of the Vedas (XI, 5, 6*7) and their iub< 
sidiary texts, amongst which we meet) for the 6rir time, with the Atbar* 
vffngirai as a special collection of texts recommended for systematic study. 
With the commencement of the thirteenth ktfuh^ we enter onoe more 
upon a regular eitposldon of a series of great aacridcei like those ditcuiied 
in the early books, the first and most Iraportant of them bdog the 
Ammedha, or Honoeaeridee. Like the RAfasdya, or loaugurstlon of 
a klsg, Che Arramedha b oot a mere sacrifice or s^es of ofTeringi, but 
ft Is rather a greac State fioctioo in which the religious aod tacrlfleUl 
element is closely and deAly locervoven with a varied prognuDoe of 
secular ceremonies. But whilst tbe Kl<asdya was a State oereuoolal eo 
which any peccy ruler might fairly think hloielf eodded, the Arvaoedha, 
on the contrary, involved an assertion of power and a display of poUdcal 
authority such as only a monarch of undisputed sopretaacy coaid have 
ventured upon without courting humiliation; and its celebration mult 
therefore bate been an event of comparatively rare occurrence. Perhsps, 
indeed, h li owing to chii exceptional cbaiacter. of the A/vaoedha rather 
than to the later origin of its ritual and dogmatic crestnieDt that this 
ceremony was separated from the Rffgatfiya» whkfa one would natunlly 
have expected It to succeed. It is worthy of remark, fri this tespect, 
that, in R&tyiyana's Annirama^ to die Vggasaneyi-savibltft, the term 
**khfla," or supplemeac, is aor ^plled to the Ammedba section (Adhy. 
XXIL'XXV.X while tbe subsequent secoons are diitincdy chanmterized 
as such. As a mailer of ^t, however, tbe A^amedba has received a 
very unequal treatment Id the different rltuali. Of the two recensions of 
the BrAhmarra of the ^/g'Vedi prietts, the Aitareya'brahmawa tikee no 
account whatever of the Horse^acriffee, wbiiic its last two books (VtL, 
VlU.)^eBeniJly swarded as a lanr sopplemenc, though probably already 
attacbed to the wora hi Pftmsl’s time-HM malaly takim up with die 
discussion of the Rft^fry£. Tbe Raushltalri-brainnarra, on tbe other 
hind, passes over both ceremonies, rbeir expUnaaon being oidy suppifed 
by the ,Sgfrk^yuia<«fItTB, along with that of some other sacridc^s, in two of 
rts chapters, (15 and 16X composed in BrShmana style, and said tp be 
oxtracced from the Kahi-Xassbtnld-btAhroawe. In tbC principal Briii' 
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ma«a of the Stoao tbe PaPiaTinA'brShinaAa, the Ammedba as 
a trifto, or triduQdJ, U dealt with in its proper place (XXI., 4X atoong 
the Ahloas, or several days’ performacces. As regards the Black Ya^s, 
both the KkMaka, and the Maitrlyart sawhiii give merely the mantras of 
the Afl^ameda, to which they assign pretty much tbe same place in the 
ritual as is done in the White Ya^. In the Taittiriya-eawhlifi, on the 
other hand, the mantras arc scattered piecemeal over the last four I c fi eAs ; 
whilst, with the cjcccptioo of a short introductory vidhi passage, likewise 
^vea Id the Sewbitt (V., 3, laX the whole of the e«gelic nuuter con¬ 
nected with this ceremony is cooiaiced in a coutinuous form, in the 
Tattirtya-brihmana (VI 11 . and IX). This TOl. also cootaina index to 
Parts III., IV. and V. (Vols. XLI., XUll- and XLIV.). 
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For bcilil? of reference we publish with 20 cne of our quulerly reviews of 
one or more of “The Sacred Booke of the £ast'’ Seriesi a complete litt of them, 
brought up to date> whi<^ we hope our readers and Onental echoUrt genially will 
consider to be a useful addition. The Series now standi as followi (rit January, 1900 ): 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 

(Translated by various Oriental Scholars^ and edited by the Ft. Hon. F. Max MOllbr.) 


Tint Serlee, Vols. L^lOtlV. Sve, eleih. 

Vol. I The Uptnlsbada Trstulatsd bv P. Max 
Knui. Pm>. SwMd UUIcb. m».M. 

Vel. II. The Sacred l4ws of the Aiyia es 
M|hi In iS« iU*MU cT AseMBba, Outcuw. ViUiia* 

Vol. m. The Sealed Books of China. The 

B aoTCooftilMiliB, TiMOeieS br/AiTM iBooa 
I. tM, M 

7ol. TV. The Zend*AvestB. Part I. The Vee* 
eUia. TrwiiUMSbr jAwn OAawwtrait, iMwia 

Vel. V. The Pahlavi Teala Traasleted by S. 
W.WeiT. ftnl- i«aM. 

Tak. Vt. bed IX. The Qu/^io. Tranehted tv 
L B. PAbMaa tu. 

VoL VIL The laeiltutes of Viiheo. Translated 
ay Jemi yeu« m Si 

VeL VUl. The Bhefandg&l, with The Sasai- 

MA W. 

Vet. X. T^ Dhaasapeda, tnaslaled frea FUl 
krP. Max KOUBt 4MTh«aB«i.NlfS»|DawlMtf 

Mar- tisffciH- £1^'- - - 

Vel. XI. Saddhlci SctUa TraaeUted IVoa PHI 
by T. W. Rm OARsa ibM. 

Vel. XII. The AtajMiba.BitbfDiM. acoordinr 
m ^ T«B bf the UuhynaSlia d ahwl. TriMbtM 
ayjtaiss a sew.n'e. Pen I. BMaal,utS!(. im.M. 
Tel. XIIL Vteera Texu. Trasslated frea 
^PI3I SrT.W, um Parm •»! HaaMAMx Ot* 
Mnnn. Msl. isi>«i 

Vel. XIV, The flund Lan of the Arrai, as 
ci^t Is tbeSeieeb ^ApMMeW OHiMe. VUibale 
tpi pbudMnoa TraeiaMa wf dace* Beeust 
Pknfl. IBM. 

VqL XV. TIu Upanhhady. Treaslated by P. 

KaxMOu^ MaM. 

▼oL XVI. The Saoed Books of China The 
^g»Bt<WsHiAln TaBAlatMhrjAMeeLsen. 

VeLXVIL Vltiaya Teats. Translated iron 
ns to T. W. Ejrn Oatibs tad HetMAmr Otest. 
Psrta teaSi 

VoL XVIIJ. Peblafl Testa. TrusW by B. 
W.Wtn. Psnll tiaW. 

VoL XIX. The Fe'ShO'hbtf tun bhia. A Life 

S IwtoM ulniiaBoJdMUx.wiailstM tnm 
iotD oteK vMsraienM*, a.t>.4«o, sM 
tosesCpfiii^toSAXaSaiM. naid. 
VoL XX. Vlaaye Teeie. Tneslalsd from PH! 
toT. W, Xirr* OAnee s)*i HPncAto* OLoanno, 
y jyt jI L TO*, ed. 

TeL XXL The Ssddharos.paM^srflce ; er. the 
leoi «r Ovs Tree TissMMd by & Cmi. 

■aaM. 

VeL XXfl. diuaibSteae. Trassleted feon 
PMferie by Hmvam jAe«M« Pm 1. uc, Si 
VoLXXlIL TbeZend-Aresta. Pert XL Ttons- j 
kuMbrjA)<aeX>AnMiiJ'aiM. naM. 1 


Vo]. XXIV. PahlsTj Teats. Translated by B. 
W. Wnr. Pan IK. m. Si 


Beooad 0«ries, Vok XXV.-XLIX. dve, 
Usoo. TrtBslatel by Oaoae 


Tiao^ 

III.sM 


VeL XXV. 
hOtua. azs. 

VoL XXVI. Thedhtopatba.Bi«bma«t. 
to 11* Be** 
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KaeMAHH OuwHiane. 
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Vol XXXril. The Minor Boohs. TraM- 
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THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA. 

By E. H. Patiker. 

The first mention in orthodox Chinese history of any place 
that we are justified in identifying with Sumatra id found in 
the Records of the Liat^ dynasty, which cover the period 
503-556: the materials for this history were not put leather 
until 639. The northern half of China had been for more 
than a century in the exclusive hands of Tartar rulers, 
whilst the purely Chinese dynasties of Sung, Ts'i, and 
Liang had governed the southern portions, with their 
capW at the modem Nanking; the founder of the last- 
named was a very ardent Buddhist 

The Liang Records mention that in the first year of this 
fdunder^s reign there appeared an envoy from an island 
country in the south seas, by name Kant^oU. This envoy 
came with a story to the effect that his master Gdiutama 
Subhadra, the Kiog of Kani'oli, bad been informed by a 
priest in a vision “that a very sacred monarch was now 
beginning his reign in China; that the prospects of 
Buddhistic propaganda were now feirly roseate; and that 
in the interests of trade and pro8p«iey the said King ougjit 
to send an envoy with tribute.” The King was a skilful 
artist, and had sent by his envoy a picture of the Emperor 
such as he had conceived him to be from what he saw in 
the vision: this portrait was found by the courtiers to be 
marvellously correct, but this coincidence did not prevent 
the Emperor from having a genuine one made for return 
to Subhadra, who died, and was suedteded by his son Vyd 
(or Vijaya) Brahmi in the year 51& Two years .later a 
second envoy succeeded the one who brought news of 
Gautama Subhadra’s death, and there the matter ends once 
for all Kant’oU disappears into space. 

In relating the above facts, the Liang Records incidentally 
mention dial, somewhere between 454 and 464, the King 
Srt Bila Nalandd of Kant'oli had sene a present of gold 
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and silver utensils to the Sung dynasty; but I do not find 
this recorded in the Sung Annals- I may possibly discover 
a stray allusion some other time, In describing the country, 
the Liang Records say absolutely nothing beyond that the 
manners and customs are somewhat like those of the (then) 
two leading states of the Indo-Chinese peninsula corre¬ 
sponding with mediaval Cambodia and Ciampa, and that 
the chief productions are calicoes of check patterns, karpasa 
(O., cotton, at that time only known in China by itt Sanskrit 
name), zad the very best quality of betel-nuts. 

It IS evident that Kandiri (for that seems to be the sound 
intended) was then, as Cambodia and Ciampa are well 
known to have been, a state ruled by emigrants from India, 
and the King’s fulsome letter, given in full by the Liang 
Records, reeks of Hindoo Buddhism and hyperbole. But 
the only ground we have for identifying it with any part of 
Sumatra is the positive but laconic statement of the Ming 
History, dealing with Palembang of i3ro> then known by 
its Arab name of Sarbaia. "Its andent name was 
Kanc'oli." On the ocher hand, KoIlewLjn tells us chat 
the Hindoo colonies in Java (jnly extended themselves to 
Sumatra in the fourteenth century. There seems to be no 
ofRdal mention whatever of Kandiri between the years 
5 20 and J370, except that a celebrated anti-Buddhist states- 
mao, Han Yu, exiled to serve at the modern Swafeow as 
penance for his iconodasclc seal, mentions in a private 
letter, dated about 8«o, the feet that “ Ciampa. Cambodia, 
and Kandarl are amongst tbe countless* states beyond the 
seas.’ The distinguished Russian botanical authority, 
Dr. Bretschneider, has also found an allusion during the 
seventh century to a Chinese medical work treating of 
certam Kandiri cures or drugs. 

Fa Hien, the first Chinese fwlgriia who (about A.D. 414) 
reported first-hand upon India, sailed from Ceylon to Java 
through the Straits of Sunda without touching in Sumatra; 
and although later pilgrims visited on cbeir way home places 
which the Industrious French sinologist, M. Chavannes, 
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identifies with the modern Singapore and Sarbsza, yei 
none of these men make the faintest allusion to Kanddri. 
The Qri-Bhdja and the Bhdja of these priests I Uke to be 
(as M. Chavannes suggests) the Arab Zabedj, which, again, 

1 suppose is simply another form of Sarbaza. 

• • • • • 

The second suge of Sumatra’s history may be described 
as the Arab epoch, when the Hindoo dynasties of the 
Malay Peninsula gradually fell under Moslem influence. 
The Records of the second Sung dynasty cover the period 
960-1260, and were put together about 130a They record 
that, in the year 904 (when a period of Turkish anarchy, 
which lasted till 960, ushered out the T'ang dynasty), ah 
envoy from Saa-foh-tsi brought tribute, and was rewarded 
with a Chinese military title: from the context it seems 
that this man posed as a sort of superintendent of trade 
for all foreign merchants coming by sea, 

As soon as the capable Sung dynasty had firm possession 
of all China, the King of Sarbaza (whi^h the Dutch 
sinologist, Mr. Groeneveldt, has clearly shown to be meant 
by San-foh-ts'i) hastened to send tribute, and embassiee to 
the Chinese Court followed each other tvtxy year or two 
up to 990, when the envoy’s movements were stopped by 
an s^gressive war waged by Java. Between 1003 and 
1028 there were four missions. The Arab influence is 
perceived by the occasional use of such words as Hadji or 
Mohammad in connection with the names of envoys or 
even of Kings; but the nominal rders were evidently sdll 
Hindoos or Malays, for almost each one has either the 
syllable Sft oc the word Dha attached to his appellation; 
and it is also mentioned that a Buddhist temple had been 
obsequiously erected in Sarbaza in order to pray for the 
Emperor’s long life. The King used his finger-ring as a 
etaX—2. point of signjficaoce by the light of later statements. 

There b a gap between loaS and io?7> after which 
things go on steadily till 1097. when Sri Mahirij^ sends, 
.presents. After 1178, when die mission was detained , a 
THIRD SWUES. VOL. IX. t 
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" Zaitun " and not allowed to visit the capital, nothing more 
is heard. 1 may state here with reference to Marco Polo's 
Zaitun, a place variously identified with Cbang*chou Fu 
and Ts'Uan-chou Fu, that in 957 ‘he Sarbaza envoy who 
visited the Chinese capital in 960 is stated by the annals of 
Chang-chou, as cited by Mr. George Phillips, to have built 
a temple there; on the other hand, in 1178, the Sarbaia 
envoy was lodged at Ts'Uan-chou. The late Mr. Phillips 
seems to have made it the hobby of his life to prove that 
Chai^-chou alone was Zaitun; I regard the question as 
scill ntb judie$. 

There is no doubt whatever about Sarbasa being Palem* 
bang—least, in so far that the chief marc of Sarbaaa was 
actually or approximately the modern Palembang; but It is 
interesting to notice a few statements which tend to confirm 
the bold and unsupported assertion that Sarbaza was the 
old KandAri. We are told that Sarbaza “is a neighbour 
of Ciampa (ts,, the modern Tourane, Hud, etc.), and is 
situated between Cambodia and Java: it Is twenty days 
sail with the monsoon from the Canton coast" Its products 
are stated to be betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, rattan and garu 
woods, red kino, rice and pulse, but no wheat; various 
intoxicating sherbets, meads, and fruit wines, but none 
fermented with yeast Amongst the things taken to China 
were “ fire-oil ” (which doubtless means the roodero Sumatra 
kerosene of commerce), ivory, dates, frankincense; glass¬ 
ware and crystal rings; coral-trees, embroider^ stuffe, 
pearls, black slaves, etc. It is plain that most of these 
things are African or Arabian produce brought by the 
Arab tradersi More especially it k proved that the Arabs 
of Java and the Indian Ocean generally trafficked largely 
in African slaves. But it k also certain chat the Hindoo 
element in the population was still strong, for writing k 
said to have been “in Brahman character,” and the people 
“smear the body with fragrant oik": moreover, “Brahman 
s(Uras" and images of Buddha were brought as presents, 
whikt “ priests’ purple clothes ” were given in return. 
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The Chinese have always jumbled up Brahmanism and 
Buddhism—as, indeed, co a great extent they lacer confused 
Buddhism with Nescorlanism and Manichelsm, and even ac 
times with Mohammedanism. It is probable that the Arab 
settlement was a mere colony outside the Hindoo capital, 
exercising political pressure, in the interests of trade, upon 
the Hindoo administration, much as the Frank powers now 
do at such places as Tangier. There was an extensive city 
wall, built of tiles or brick, and the common people dwelt 
outside it, in huts or houses thatched with cocoa-nut leaves. 
The Chinese remark that nearly everyone's name seems to 
begin with the syllable P'u or As this syllable does 
not appear once in Sanskrit connections, and on the other 
hand does invariably appear in connection with traders from 
Ciampa or other Indo-Chinese states, it seems likely to be 
some Arab word, and that foreign relations and sea-trade 
were entirely in Arab hands. 1 shall recur to this point 
when I come to deal with Ciampa. Gold and silver coins, 
without holes in them, were used in trade, which is another 
Arab sign. Amongst the tribute articles mentioned which 
are of manifest local origin are camphor, baroos-camphor. 
and rhinoceros horns. 

• • • • • • 

Mr. Oroeneveldt, who is qualified officially and otherwise 
CO be one of the best authorities upon Sumatra, seems to 
He under the impression that the Mongol dynasty, which 
succeeded the second Sung dynasty just mentioned, had 
little if anyching to do with the northern and eastera parts 
of Sumatra- But in the very first year of Kublai^s uncon- 
eested possession of the whole of China (laSo) a proposal 
was made to him by Sotu {die Idenrical " baron ’’ who, 
according to Marco Polo, had been sent to subdue Ciampa) 
that " Sarbaza and other eight states should* be summoned 
to do homage as well as Ciampa.*' Kublai dec l ined, and 
this appears to be the only mention of Sumatra under tbat 
name durii^ Mongol times. 

But the Mongoi Records of isSa state that in that year 
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the Ministerof SumuU state, when vis.t.ng Qu.lon on busi¬ 
ness, met the Chinese envoy there; heard of Kublai s com¬ 
mands, and, on behalf of his master, Takur. sent envoys to 
submit an address, and to offer presents of a nng. some 
check-pattern silk or piece-goods, and some embroidered 
quilts. The Chinese envoy on his way home called at 
Sumutute, and persuaded the lord of the state, Tuan Pati, 
to send to China two envoys named Hassan and Suleiman. 
In 1284 the Fuh Kien Government (w., "Zaitun ) sent 
an officer " to summon Nan-wu-li and three other states to 
do bomswo." It is quite certain that Lambri is here meant, 
as will shortly be shown. In : 285 Sumutula sends an envoy 
to the Chinese Court; and in 1286 both Sumutula and 
Nan-wu-lih send envoys. In another part of the Mongol 
records it is said that SUminnaand Nan-wu-hh w"' 
in 1286. Owing to the ill-judged attempt of the Manchu 
Emperor Kienlung to "reform " Mongol spelling during the 
last century, the later editions of the Mongol Records are 
full of inconsistencies such as these. In 1294 the envoys 
of Sumuala and Nwt-wu-li, who had been deumed m 
China awaiting the result of KubUi’s war with Java, were 
sent back with presents and an official safe-conduct tally. 
It wiU be noticed that in both names there are slight 
varlarions of syllabic apeliing, which seem td me to point 
in the one instance to a short and weak initial syllable 
followed by an accented second syllable and a final slur- 
in short, the sotJnd Smfldra, or something like it. 

There is only one more entry in the Mongol Records 
which seems to me likely to refer to Sumatra. It is in .309, 
when, immediately after the arrival of a mission from Chan- 
pah (Ciampa) with elephants, three special envoys (with 
Mongol or Hindoo names) were dispatched to Ciampa, 
Puh-lin-pa (Palembang) and Pah-sih (Pasei). Puh-lin-pang 
is the form used in a work cited by M. Groeneveldt and 
dating from 141^* 

It will be remembered that Marco Pob speaks ofleavmg 
Petuam (Bantam) for the kingdoms of Little Java (Sumatra), 
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namely, Ferlech, Basman. Samara, Dagroian, and Lambn. 
Now in 1323 the Mongol Records men lion missions to the 
Emperor Shotepala from Pintan and Chao-wa (Bantamand 
Java), and Colonel Yule identifies Basman with the Pa?em 
of the Portuguese and Pasei of the Malays. He also quotes 
the Malay Chronicle to show that Pasei was founded by 
the first Mussulman Sovereign of Samudra, whose two sons, 
were reigning in Samudra and Pasei in 1346 when the Arab 
Ibn Baiuta was there. 1 notice that, in the translation I 


have consulted, Ibn Batuta writes the word Shumutra, and 
speaks of its camphor. Here, then, we have ample 
facU evidence to show that the Mongols had an official 
knowledge of at least two sutes in the island before Marco 
Polo was in Samara (Samudra); that the Mongol Records 
are the first to use this last word, which they first pronounce 
as Ibn Batuta pronounces it; and that they summon Pasei 
to do duty as soon as ever they hear of its existence. 


As soon as ever the Mongols were well out of China, the 
founder of the new Chinese dynasty of Ming, in 137^ 
an officer to SaQ-foh*ts‘i or Saiha^a, Co demand the usual 
submission; no mention whatever is made of any other 
Sumatran state just yet. The King, Mahirftja Palapu, at 
once responded, and his envoys landed at Ts*Uan*chou, It 
seems that three Kings were reigning at the time, and 
moreover, a great part of the country had already been 
conquered by Java, which bestowed a new name (Kewkiang 

or “Old Haven") upon the chief port, which name, 
according to Mr. Groeoev^t, is still In current use. '^e 
parts which Java was unable Co occupy effectively fefl a 
prey to Chinese adventurers, who, as petty Kings them¬ 
selves, sent tribute to Peking. The anarchy resulting front 
these political changes led to the blocking of the ocean 
highways. China invited Siam to use her influence with 
Java to induce the latter to keep her vassal quiet; and 
when Malacca put in a claim to part of Barbara, alleging' 
the authority of China for It, the Emperor wrote to Java to 
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disclaim any such idea, so that it is plain China recognised 
the superior claims of Java. The Cantonese piratical rulers 
seem also to have recognised the suzerainty of Java, whilst 
at the same time sending tribute missions of their own to 
Peking; the last that is heard of the place is that a Chinese 
pirate named Chang Lien was in charge, of the trading port 
at least, in 1566, most of his subjects being Fuh Kien men 
from the two rival Zaitun cities; the pirate collected duties 
on merchandise, and seemed quite able to preserve tome 
sort of order. 

• • • • • 

The neglect of the ocean states to send their duty mis- 
sions led to the despatch in 1405 of the celebrated eunuch 
Ch^ng Ho, who took with him a strong escort, amounting 
almost to an army, and an adequate staff of interpreters. 
He made seven voyages to the Indian Ocean between 1405 
and 143!, hut on his first venture he seems to have only 
visited in person the one single Sumatran state of Samudra, 
contenting hunself with sending lieutenants to the other 
minor states of the same island. However, on hla return 
journey from Samudra (now for the first time called Su* 
^^•ta-la, and corresponding with Friar Odoric*s Sumotm) 
he had a narrow escape of capture at the hands of the 
Chioeae pirate chief of Sarbasa, who waain the end betrayed 
to the ecfRuch by another Cantonese adventurer, carried to 
Peking, and executed there. 

Some of the eunuch's account of Sarbaza Is admittedly a 
mere rep^ition of what was stated in the Sung history ; 
thus, we arc told its empire extended over fifteen islands, 
which probal:Jy means that it included Jambi, Kampar, and 
the Islands between Carimon and Banca. The ruler is 
statOd to be styled ckcm^ps which statement the later 
account adds, ‘'afterwards the residence of the great chief 
was called ckam pi state, and the old capital was changed 
to Kewkiang," clearly a confusion in terms, and referring 
‘ to the removal of the old princely houw from the port to the 
interior. Among the new statements are the one that a large 
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part of the population lived oft boats or rafts, only the ruling 
classes living on terra firma. According to Kollewijn’s 
account of the Dutch possessions, Bra Vijaya was ruling in 
Java at the time of the Palembang conquest, and the son of 
the Javan Governor of Palembang re 3 >elled against him and 
defeated him in 1478, driving him to Bali. This Bra 
Vijaya is evidently the " Pala-wu " or “ Bra the military " 
of the Ming Records, the King of Java who sent tribute in 
1452, as I shall explain when t approach the subject of 
Java. 

• • • • * 

Somoltra is stated to be nine whole days’ sail with a 
favourable wind westwards from Malacca, as Sarbaxa is 
^bt westwards from Java, two precise statements which 
go far towards establishing their exact positions. Subse¬ 
quent to the Javan conquest of Sarbasa in 1377. and the 
partition of that state between Chinese adventurers as 
already related, but before the first Chinese envoy vUited 
SumSnula in 1403 to notify that and ocher'states of the 
usurping Emperor’s accession, an envoy named Ambar had 
been sent to the Chinese Court by King Shutan Maleh uh 
Tn-fta (orf S-I”"—pronounced both ways) of Sd-wfin-ta-na. 
This was in 1383. Again, in 1436 the envoys from Ciampa 
complain that Siam has been molesting her mission to 
Stl-w€n-ta-na. The syllables Sit and «a are the same as 
those of SumSnna in 1286; the syllable tuH in the Fuh 
Kien and Kwang Tung dialects becomes and {as in 
the word Lambri) the initials / and « ate confused alt over 
China. Of course Sumi^tra or Samudta is meant; in fact 
the Ming Records say: “ Some think that Suw^ntana is 
simply Sumeatala, as changed during the re^ of Hung-wu 
(1368-1398); but the King’s names differ. It is impossiWe 
to find this point out” 

. Fortunately, however, the Chinese have sdd enough to 
mafce it quite certain what place U meant# and at the same 
time CO confirm the accuracy of Colonel Yule’s admirable 
researches. It is clear from dae well-known Malay syllables 
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Tuan and paii that in 1282 the Mussulmans were not yet 
in power. When Ibn Baiuta visited the city of Stm&tbrah 
(or Shumutra as Lee’s translation writes it) in 1347 (Heg. 
year 748), he found “El Malik El Zahir Samil OddQ' 
reigning, and all his neighbours paying him tribute; the 
said King gave Ibn Batuta a junk for China (Zaitun), 
Ibn Baiuta found China in a state of rebellion, and the 
Emperor FlrCn Tc^hon Timur, the last Mongol) far 
away at Karakorutn< It 11 a remarkable coincidence that 
the Ming Records specially mention the arrival in Fuh Kien 
of Nekulun the Frank (fifty years too soon for Nicolo Conti)* 
and also of a mission from Java, just at the time when the 
Mongols were collapsing, and they mention no others at 
that lime; both were received and sent safely back through 
the China seas. Colonel Yule spells the Sumatra King's 
name Malik-al-Dhdbir. The Chinese syllables are clearly 
intended for Sultan Malek ud' Db&fir \ in fact, uk^ting is 
often used in such words—for instance, in Naar u'din. 

It is interesting to mark that Marco Polo notices the 
absence of wheat in Samara, as the Chinese do in Samudra 
and Sarbasa; also that he observes in Samara the same 
absence of fermented wine in favour of palm and date wines 
which the Chinese remark in Sarbaza. 

When the eunuch Ch^g Ho arrived to summon the 
King in 1405, Tsai-nu^i-a-pi-ting was reigning. He had 
alre^y in anticipation sent submissive envoys to China. 
Mr. Groeneveldt takes the syllable i, “already,” to be part 
of the name, and suggests the native title petin^. Probably 
some such name as Senur Abu 'din is meant, but of course 
that is mere conjecture: his father had been killed in war 
with the “tattooed faces/' or Nagur, and, according to the 
Chinese story, the widow swore to marry the first man who 
would avenge her. An old fisherman, succeeding in this 
exploit, had married the Queen, and became “the old 
Kii^'*; but the-legitimate son, on attaining years.of dis¬ 
cretion, had killed him, driving “the old King's” brother 
Sukanla to the mountains, whence he waged a harassing 
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w. On the occasion of Cbfing: Ho's second visit in 1415. 
Sukanla claimed a share in the presents, and attacked the 
Chinese, who, supported by the legitimist troops, defeated 
him, and drove him to Nan-puh-H state (Laitibri). 

In T 434-35 the King sent his brother (? brocbers) 
Ha-Ii-chi-han {? and) Ha*ni-ch«-han to Court—is not 
clear whether there were one or two men; but AU Jeban 
is manifestly one name intended, and this one died ” greatly 
regretted" at Peking. The King, being now very old, 
abdicated in favour of another son, A-puh-sal-yih-ti 
(evidently Abu Said), and China in due course confirmed 
the arrangement Between that date and die arrival of the 
Portuguese there was only one mission, and that apparently 
a “bogus ” one, in i486: the rest of the Chinese iaforma- 
clon seems to be mere hearsay- They tell a long story 
about a wily slave having persuaded his master the com- 
mander-in-chief to assassinate the King, after which the 
slave in turn assassinated his master, and changed the name 
of the state to A-ch'i {A^eh, or Acheen). 

As to the Chinese yarn about the fisherman, it is curious 
to compare it with the Malay legend about Mara Silu, a 
fisherman, being converted to Islam, adopting the name 
Mallk-al-Silih, and assigning Samudra to one son Dhihir. 
with Pasei to the other son Kansdrr unfortunately, the 
dates will not suit at all. The slave dynasty of Acheen 
may or may not be the power now ruling, which is strong 
enough, any way, to defy all the efforts of the Dutch. 
KoUewijn says that, when the first Portuguese landed m 
Sumatra <1506), Acheen was the leading state- 

• • • • • 

As to the other states in Sumatra.* we have seen that in 
1309 envoys were sent to Pa-sih ; but, apart from the fact 
that there is nothing to show where it was, this Pa-sih, 
even if in Sumatra, could not then have bwn of much 
importance; it might just as well be Pssig in Luzon, or 
Passir in Borneo, for the first Mussulman state Pasei m 
Sumatra was scarcely yet formed. ' 
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The Ming Records say that the Frank adventurers Pedro, 
" Sushili," etc., after plundering Malacca and other states, 
consoled themselves for the repulse of the mission to Peking 
by sailing with hve ships to attack Pa-sl; and finally it 
winds up the account of the Franks (Portuguese) by saying 
that ** they swept the seas in such a way that neither 
Malacca, Pasi, nor Luzon could attempt to cope with them." 
But the ancient Chinese nup of Sumatra, discovered by 
Mr. Phillips, does not mark Pasi at ail, which is further 
evidence that its existence as a state was abort. 

Nevertheless, Marco Polo says Basman owned the 
supremacy of the Great Khan, and as he uses the Northern 
Chinese word Manzt, or man-lst, to signify the southern 
half of China, we are pretty safe in assuming chat Basman 
simply means Pasei-man, or the " barbarians of Pasei," and 
that it ceased co have an independent existence about 153a 
The word man is frequently thus tacked on to the name of 
h foreign country. Colonel Yule aaye that Malacca. Paaei, 
and Majapahit (Java) were (about a century before that 
dace) che three chief cities of the Archipelago, a statement 
almost textually confirmed, as above, by the Miag Records, 
but for a later date. The " Encyclopaedia Bricannica" must 
be wrong in saying that Sumatra was Pedfr’s dependency 
in 1506, and that Pedir and Pasei were the only two states 
of Sul can rank: as we have seen, the Chinese give Sultan 
rank to Sumatra from 1383, and the Portuguese found 
Acheen the most powerful state in 1506. Nothing is 
recorded of Sumatra by the Chinese subsequent to the 
period of its climax under Jokandar Muda (1607-36), nor 
of Pasei, Pedir, Jchore, Pahang, Quedah, Perak, Aru, 
Padang, and other states which the “ Encyclopaediasays 
were vassal co Sumatra at this time. The Chinese mention 
the Siamese as trying Co use polictcal lafluence in Sumatra 
afbirs in ] 406*8; but at this time Pahang was, in the eyes 
of China, iodependeot, and Johore did not yet exist 
• • . • • • 

I can only hnd one certain mention of Marco Polo’s 
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Fajisur in all Chinese history. In 1418 the King of Java 
sent back to China some soldiers belonging to the suiM of 
a Chinese envoy who had been wrecked at, or had dnft^ 
to, Pan-tsu-rh, whence they had been ransomed by a friendly 
Java man, who brought them back to Java. 

A state called Kuli-Pantsa (the word Kuli elsewhere 
meaning Calicut'’) is stated to have sent tribute between 
1403 and 1424, but there is nothing farther said by which 
this state can be identified. 

Mr. Phillips' Chbese map, which he believes to be as 
gld as the year 1399 at least, marks Pan-tsa on the north¬ 
west coast of Sumatra, and uses the two first characters of 
Pan-csu-rfa. and the two last of Kull-Pansub to write it. 

I notice on a modern English map a laige island <alled 
Panchor off the east coast, opposite Malacca and Singapore; 
but whether the Chinese Calicut-Fansur and plain Fansur 
of the records are, both or either of them, the same place 
with Panchor, or with the Fansur marked on the Chinese 
map, I cannot say. Colonel Yule seems a trifle oversealous 
in twisting bdriti (camphor) round to be the same word 
as .(camphor). The word now pronounced 

(having retrospecdvdy andprovably the etym^ogical power 
barui) is as old as the first Chinese knowledge of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and is used in reference to the best “ dragon-brain 
camphor brought by traders from Java, Sumatra, and other 
Archipelagan states- It is true two Chinese authorities say 
the said camphor comes from poli^ state (almost the same 
word).. That is a question I ^hall postpone for discussion 
under the head »Borneo.” But Pantsu is a stray word, 
1,000 years younger than Barut, with which it cannot 
possibly have any ecyinolc^cal conoecstion. 

• ♦ • • * 
Nan-wu-li (south dialect, Lam-bu-U) is marked on the old' 
Clunese map as being at the extreme north-western point of 
the island 1 it is first mentioned, as already explained, in 
12S4, 1286, and 1294, the name being on each occasion 
spelt differently, so far as the eye is concerned, but always 
so as to produce the same sound. Nothing further is said. 
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In 1405 the eunuch representing the new Chinese dynasty 
seems to have sent a lieutenant thither, and to have gone 
himself in 1408. In 1411 the King sent an envoy, who 
came along with the envoys of Cail (India) and Kelantan 
(Malay): there was tribute agairt in 1416, and there is an 
end to It'S—no details given. 

But, strange to say, another state called Nar)-p*uh*li 
sends tribute in 1412, and s^aln in 1415, 1416, 

1421, and 1423. Nothing whatever is said about any 
Chinese envoy ever going there; but in 14*$* when the 
eunuch went on bis last voyage, Nan-p^uh-li got a share of 
the imperial presents, 

The explanation of all this is that, when the Lambri 
mission reached Peking, the Pekingese would have to spell 
the word in a way to suit their own dialect; but it is curious 
that, when Cbit^^ Ho was ordered to take the Nan-wu-li 
envoy back iQ 14x6, nothing was said by his scribes about 
the Nan-p'uh-ll envoy of the same year being the same 
man or a different man, However, it is absolutely provable, 
from the extracts translated, that Nan-p^uh-U is .Lambri; 
and as we have already seen chat Nan*wu*U Is also marked 
in Lambri's position, it follows that both states are one. 

The Ming Records are clear as to Nan-p'uh-li's position ; 
it is three whole days’ sail west of [the port of*) Sumdncala, 
which was nine days west of Malacca. If in 1415 the 
eunuch pursued the rebel Sukanla into Lambri, It must have 
been adjoining Samudra; but here again it is strange the 
eunuch, who had himself been in Nan-wu-H in 1408, left 
no record of its being the Nao-p‘uh-li which he approached 
as a general by land in 1415. It was evidently a very 
petty state, for we are told "the King and Inhabitants are 
all Mussulmans, only some 1,000 families; little grain pro¬ 
duced ; fish and shrimps the chief food. King M^iammed 
Shah sent an envoy with the Samudra envoy in 1412; to 
the end of the Emperor’s reign (1424) they continued to 
send tribute t the King s son, Shah Jehao, also sent an 
envoy. 
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Here follows a curious addition ; “ In the sea to the 
north-west of them there is a lofty mountain (or island) 
called Hat Mountain, west of which again is the great sea 
called Na-muh-li Ocean : ocean ships coming from the west 
use this as a mark; cloM by. the water is shallow and 
produces coral-trees, the highest over 3 feet.” The Chinese 
map certainly points to Hat Island being close to Sumatra, 
and this is the view taken by Mr. Phillips and Mr, Groene- 
veldt. Still, it is interesting to notice the significance of a 
'■ Sombrero ” \le., Hat] Channel in English maps amongst 
the South Nicobais, which in the Chinese map are as near 
Hat Island as the latter is to Sumatra. Colonel Yule also 
quotes Rashidnddin, who speaks of “the very la^e island 
of Limdri, lying beyond Ceylon and adjoining the country 
of Sumutra." On the other hand. Friar Odoric crosses 
from India to the Lamori country, and thence to Sumoltra- 
in the same island. 

" Hence, though there is no question about Lambri, it 
appears both from Chinese and Western accounts chat, 
unless all parties are mistaken, west of Lambri there was a 
something else, either sea or land, having a name, uncom¬ 
monly Like Lambrt 

• • • • • 

The Chinese histories do not mention Lide, nor does the 
map give any place which could possibly be mistaken for it; 
but east of and adjoining Lambri the Ming Rwords say 
there was a state subordinate to Sumoitra called Li-fah, lying 
to the west of Nagur and Sumoitra. This is the exact por¬ 
tion of Lide according to De Barras' enumeration of the 
petty states he visited, and I accept the view of Messrs. 
Groeneveldtand Phillips (disapproved by Dr. Bretschneider) 
chat some editions (mine for one) print a stroke too much, , 
thus turning iai into fah- As a rale 1 look very much 
askance at alleged " mUprints ” when made use of to ex¬ 
plain inconsistencies; but this is one of the cases where Ae 
character by its own ambiguity positively invites misprint. 
Moreover, in a private work caUed the Ying-yai, the form 
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tail^ii) does actually occur. Another parallel case is that 
of the Mongol Chao-wa (Java), which, by the addiiion of 
an almost invisible point, became the Chinese Kwa*wa 
throughout the Ming Records. A still more glaring case 
is the Turkish word Ve^k'in or U^hin, which by the elision 
of a couple of faint strokes was supposed by Palladius 
to represent or dert. Nothing whatever ia said by 
Chinese history of Ll-fah or Ltde, except that they sent 
envoys in the train of Sumoltra, Chat their chief ii elective, 
and that they number 3,000 femiliei. Marco Polo aeys 
nothing of tide. There is a mere possibility that Ll-fah 
may be the RIah of modern maps south of Pasei, but ho 
one seems to have mentioned Riah at any dace, nor do I 
know whether there ever was, or now is. such a place. 

• • • • • 

The Ming Records state that between Lide and Sumoltra 
lay the petty state of N^:ur, or *^facc tattooers,” i»ooo 
families, having ^mple republican customs; both sexes went 
naked except for a loin-clout, and the males pricked hgurea 
of flowers and animals into their faces, which were of 
“ monkey type.” It must have been a fairly powerful com¬ 
munity to sustain a war in r4o6-:4io with Sumoltra. Mr. 
Phillips identifies it with Marco Polo's cannibal Dagroian; 
but the Venetian does not describe its position, though 
the mere sound certainly suggests some slight analogy. 
Colonel Yule thinks It must be Pedir, ** or near it.” but, 
as we have seen, the Chinese at no dace meodon any 
place with that sound; cercainly on the Chinese map 
there is a place Pch-t'u {” white earth’’J" between Lambri 
and the Greater and Lesser Face Tattooers.” This might 
be Pedir, but in that case “ or near it” would be the utmost 
we could allow; but even then the Tattoocrs of the map are 
round the comer to the west from Lambri. whereas Pedir 
Is round the corner to the east. Mr, Marsden suppoaes 
what he calls Dragoyao" to be Indragiri, opposite Malacca, 
which is untenable; Mr. Hugh Murray suggests Indrapur 
near Padang, which is equally impossfljle. Mr. Groeneveldt 
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thinks that native Battas in an advanced stage were meant 
by Nagur. Kollewijn says the Batus when penetrated by 
Hinduism formed a state in North Sumatra, the remnant of 
which is ’still found in the little kingdom of Bakara on the 
Sea of Toba, and that cannibalism has not quite ceased yet 
This would furnish a solution in harmony with the views of 
Marco Polo and Mr, Groeneveldt, if we only knew where 
•'Bakara and the Sea of Toba” were; besides. N?^ur 
suggests the Hindoo word noffara, “a city.” There Is yet 
one other suggestion. Mr, Kollewijn speaks of the negari 
of the Padang highlands, and vividly describes their very 
republican or communal customs. If the Padang highlands 
(like the Hinterlands of modem statesmen in Africa) could 
be stretched a little so as to cross—not a continent, bub—a 
good-sized island, and to include Pedir, we might bring 
even the Chinese authorities into the “ concert of agree¬ 
ment,” which in this particular instance I cannot, in the 
absence of sounder data, undertake to lead to a solution. 1 
have only been to one* place In Sumatra myself, and tliat is 
Deli, near *' Ferlech.” I was told by mariners that all the 
ports of that coast were much the same, ue., long sluggish 
reaches meandering amongst flat mangrove swamps, 

• • • • • 

The Chinese have nothing whatever of a descriptive kind 
to say at anytime about Ferlech or Parlac, but their ancient 
map gives “ Pa-luk Head ” between Aru and Sumoltra. 

• « • • * 

The Chinese mention several Sumatran states not enu¬ 
merated by Marco Polo. For instance, m 1282 Kublai 
Khan sent an envoy named Adam to subdue FaliUng, Alu, 
and Kampeh states. These cannot be but the Farlac and 
Aru of Colonel Yule's map (the Pa-luk and Alu of the 
Chinese map), between which two the Chinese maf places 
“Kan-pei Haven.” In 1394 the i»an P'ungytl, brother of 
the chief of Tanjong; Milafiatu, brother of the chief of 
Fa-rh-la; and the twn Hussein, brother of the chief of 
Aru, all came xo submit addresses at Kublai's Court. 
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Tanjong may be anything, as in Malay it simply means (1 
believe) *' promontory "or * wharf," Tanjong P^far at 
Singapore. Aru is almost certainly on the mainland of 
Sumatra, and not the Aau Islands between it and Selangore. 
Kanpei or Kampei must not be confused with the “ Kampa 
Haven*’ towards Palembang, and also on the Chinese map. 
The word Imn (which is like the Hindoo sahib and which 
I was always myself styled by natives in those parts) marks 
two of the places named as Malay j but as Marco Polo 
describes Ferlech city as "converted by the Sactcene.*' 
probably " Milapatu ’* is a corrupted Arab name. 

The Ming Records say that Aru is three whole days' sail 
from Malacca; customs and climate like Sumoltra. In 
1411 the King, Sultan Hussein, sent an envoy along with 
those of Calicut and other states, Cbdng Ho returned the 
compUoent in 1^12. In 1419 c^e ^ Allah Shah, son of 
the Kii^i sent an envoy, and tribute came la 14s t and 14*3 i 
in 1429 the eunuch took them some presentt, and there the 
matter ends. Mr. Groeneveldt quotes two ChineM books 
composed by the eunuch’s Chinese interpreter in Arabic, 
from which it appears that Alu is opposite the Sembileng:s 
(Perak), and connected with the insipid Sea (w., flat, or 
not boisterous). This remark is particularly interesting, for 
the journey of Iba Batuta from Shumutra to China lay, after 
leaving "Mul Java” (which was connected by land with 
Shumucra) through the " Still Sea.” 

* • • * • 

No China history says anything of Kampar, but " Kampa 
Haven ’ is marked on the 1399 map, which also gives 
Lampong. The Ming Records Say ihat the King of Lam- 
pong, Sri Mahdcgja DlrSJft sent a tribute envoy in 1376* 
Between 1403 and i435 another mission, or perhaps two 
missions, came. The people are said to be Buddhists, and 
both hemp and wheat are stated to grow ; but the land is 
described as sandy and stony, so that there is not much 
Rca-tcade with China. 
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THE GARDEN OF CLIMES* 
(HADIQA.AL-AQALIM.) 

By H. Beveridgb. 

This work wa$ written about 120 years by MQruz& 
(lusam, of Bilgrftm. in Oudh, and who was also called 
Il&h YSr ’UsmSuL It Is a geographical treatise, written in 
imiution of the “ Haft Iqlim” of Amin Rwi, and, like it, 
contains a quantity of historical and biographical matter, 
it is essentially a compilation from a few Muhammadan 
books, the Subah S&diq ” being perhaps the one most fre¬ 
quently quoted, and much of it Is dull and tedious to the 
Western reader. But the prolix accounts of sovereigns and 
saints and countries are interspersed with notes of the 
author's own experiences and adventures, and it is to those 
that the work owes its vitality- They are generally intro¬ 
duced by the words raqim-i-Jatrilf gUyad," “the writer 
says," and crop up in the most unexpected places, so thaf 
one has to travel over deserts of historical and geographical 
disquisition in search of thttn. Thus, at p. 360, we find in 
the midst of an account of the Seljtlqs of KlrmSn.a 
descKption of an eclipse of the sun which the author 
witnessed in India in 1175 A-H., when the sun was in 
Gemini. He does not tell us in what place he then was, 
but no doubt it was in Northern India, and be says the 
eclipse occurred three or four hours before sunset, that the 
body of the moon was superimposed over that of xhe sun, 
but that the latter protruded to the extent of a barley-corn, 
thereby showing, he remarks, that the sun was the larger 
of the two, Gemini, 1175, corresponds to June, 1762, and 
I have not been able to trace this eclipse In any European 
book. It appears from L'Arid* v 4 riJUr l$s Va($s that 
there was a solar eclipse on June 3, 1761. This is equal to 
7 ShawwiL 1174, and It is probable Chat lish YSr, when 

* Lithograplrtd at the Newal Kkhwe Pr€4s, Lucknow, in iSjy. 
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writing some twenty years afterwards, made a mistake of 
a year- He mentions the eclipse apropos of one which 
occurred in 557 A.H„ when the suit was in Taurus 
April, 176s, and which is said to have so alarmed Mihyl- 
ed-dln Tughri! Shah, the SeljQq King of Kirmin, as to 
cause his death. The only eclipse nearly corresponding 
to this appears to be that which occurred on January 17, 

Another instance of buried information is at p. 390, where 
we are told, apropos of Nitam-Ql-Mulk and his relations to 
Hasan Sabbah, the head of the Assassins, that the practice 

of numbering pages of accounts was not known then, and 

Is said to have been the invention of Todar Mai. 
At p. 160, the author apologizes for his discursiveness, and 
seems inclined to attribute it to old age and the melancholy 
circumstances under which he wrote ; but the excuse recalls 
Wordsworth’s sarcastic comment on Ellwood's apology for 
introducing a notice of Milton into hia autobiography. Our 
regret is not that Illh Y 4 r has occasionally digrased, but 
that he has not done so often enough. It is curious that 
so many Muhammadan writers should have thought it 
incumbent on them to write a history of the world insceed 
of confining their attention to their own times. However 
small their abilities or their experience of affairs, they can 
hardly enter upon the most local and parochial detaila 
without a preliminary prance among the patriarchs. 
llSh YSr must needs give us details about Adam and Eve, 
and repeats the ridiculous stories which have been told by 
hundreds of previous writers. At p. 183 we have an 
account of Damascus, where we are informed that it w^ 
the birrijplace of the prophet Job, and that the fountain 
which rose from his footsteps is still flowing, and is 
efficacious for the removal of disease. He also gravely 
assures us that, though there is a tradition that Cain killed 
Abel at Damascus, it is of feeble authority, for the more 
correct account is that the death of Abel occurred in the 
island of Ceylon I Even Abul Fazl, though he is so 
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heterodox as to begin his history without involving Muham¬ 
mad and his successors, cannot avoid giving a r 4 sum^ of 
the world's history from the days of Adam. No doubt it is 
religious feeling which has prompted so many Muham¬ 
madans to waste their time and that of their readers over 
such apocryphal narratives, just as Bossuet, in his other¬ 
wise admirable discourse on universal history, has given 
too much space (the remark is Comte’s) to the history of 
the Jews; and though the mischief thus caused by supersti¬ 
tion may not be as tragic as the slaughter of Iphigenia. it 
is probably more real. It is ceruinly a thousand pities 
that llah Y&r followed the bad example of his predecessors, 
and that he did not give us more of his own experieoces» 
for he lived at an interesting time and had exceptional 
opportunities. He saw Delhi (p. 4 *) when he was a boy 
of twelve, in the days of its splendour and luxury, in the 
early part of Muhammad Shih's reign, and witnessed 
the reception of Nadir Sh&h’s Ambassadors. He saw it 
again eight years later, when Muhammad Shah was still 
king, but had become a devotee and companion of dervishes, 
and was spending his time in solving such riddles as 
wh«her the hen or the egg was bora first The glory had 
BOW departed from the dty, for in the interval there had 
occurred the sack and massacre by Nadir Shah. He saw 
it for the third time in the reign of ‘Alamglr IL, after it had 
been plundered by Ahmad Shah Abdali. who had caused 
the foundations of many houses to be dug up in quest of 
burled treasure. At that time it was in a most deplorable 
condition- The author was also present at the capture of 
Gwalior by Major Popham, in 1780, and had the honour of 
being nominated by Captain Scqtt to coiqpose a chronogram 
on the event (p. 164). Elsewhere (p. 109) the author 
records that he saw upon this occasion the tombs of two 
gallant princes—MOrad Bakhsh and SulimanShikoh. The 
English soldiers, I am sorry to say, dug them up, but they 
were resmred as fex as possible at the instance of Captain 
Scon. The audjor also conducted the negotiations with 
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Cheyt Singh's mother when she was. shut up in Bijaigarh, 
for the delivery of her. treasure, etc- (p. 677 )- Unfortunately 
they were not rectified by Warren Hastings. 

In his preface he telU us that he had been m public 
employ from the time he was ten till he was fifty-five, and 
he gives a list of the statesmen he served under. It begins 
with Mubiriz-ul-MuIk. Sar Baland Khan, of Tan, and ends 
with Ahmad Khan Bangash of Farokhabftd, One of hw 
masters was ' Ali Quit Khan, the six-fingered, and known as 
Dashistftiii,* who wrote a biography of poets; but the most 
interesting name in the list is that of the unfortunate 
Mir Qasim. the Subahdar of Bihar and Bengal. At p^eia 
he tells us that he was Bakhaht and DirOgha-i-D^h 
(branding-officer for the cavalry, keeper of the muster- 
roll), under Mifs 4 Asad UllCh, who was Mir Q4«m s 
Generals and was seat against the English along with him. 
They went to support Samru (Sombre) Zu-al-NQr and 
Markir the Cbristiao, and apparently the author was pre- 

sent at the battles of Sua and Udwanftla. Herecuwtothe 

subject at p. 65s, in his account of Rajmahal, and says that 
he suggested various plans of resisunce to the officers, but 
was not listened to. He also says he had a vision two days 
before the night attack of Udwao&la, and that by acting in 
conformity therewith he escaped dUaster. The ^rticulars 
of the vision have been recorded by him, he says, in another 
work, called the " Uub-i-MahfQs,'’ or Guarded Tablet, but 
I have not found this work mentioned in any catalogue of 
Persian MSS. At p. i54. he telU us that it contains his 

conversations with a celebrated myadc called Sifat-Ullah, of 
KhanSbid in Oudb. There is also a reference to the book 
at p. 679. llfih Y&r seems to have accompanied Mir Qftsim 
in his flight after the battle of Bikar, and was with him m 
Rohilkand, In Aowala (Aonla of I. G.), and Bareilly, but 
separated from him at Gohad, p. 176. Unfortunatdy he 
gives no details, and has no personal recoUectioas of 

• AJte known u the lather of GunnS Begam («e “Orig. Blog. 

Diet," 146 ndAU)- 
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Mir Q&siin beyond an insignificant anecdote, viz,, that Mir 
Q&slm told him that ShOji-ud-Daulah, the Vizier of Oudh, 
had plundered him of thirty-six sin weight of jewellery {the 
text, p. 6i2, has zinSn, bells, but the MSS- seem to have 
asSn, i.e., sirs.) 

The author tells us in his prefece how he came to write 
his history. After being a public man for many years he 
lost his employment, and was living in distress (apparently 
in his paternal village of Bilgram), when he was introduced 
in the end of Jumada the first 1 190, July 1776, to Captain 
Jonathan Scott, by a friend named Rajah 'All, of Bira.* 
The author was then 57 years old. Jonathan Scott was a 
good scholar and a generous patron, as he showed on this 
occasion, and also long afterwards in England, when he 
befriended Dr. Lee, the Orientalist and translator of the 
abridged version of Ibn Batuta, In Elliot he Is called 
Persian Secretary of Warren Hastings, but perhaps he did 
not hold this appointment when llfth Yir was introduced to- 
him. At all events, we find him engaged in active service 
at Gwalior in 1780, and we also find Major Davey ^oken of 
about that lime as Persian Secretary.t Scott wrote some 
good books, but perhaps the best seiroe he rendered to 
literature was bis encouraging ll£h Y&r to write hfs book. 
The latter exprerees his gratitude to Scott and his ad mi ration 
for his learning in lively terms, and tells that his patron’s 
Indian name was JalSl-ud-daulah Mufhkhir-i-Jang, that the 
translation of tbe name Jonathan is All&h Bakhsh, or God- 

* Bin is giT«i in the L & as the name of a village II Oudh, and this 
h probahl; the place cneani here, ^ Bilgrim is alto in Oudh. But BSrah 
#as also Ibe oune of twelre villages in the ixr&, fuBoas for brii:^ tbe 
homes of a large &milyof Sajjads (see Blocbix»ann’$ aazulation cf tbe Ain 
390. the Tabaqftt Afcberi of t7i2am>ed-din, Lucknow ed., aiod Elliots 
" Snpplemeatal Glosearr," 1,11- 

f On the tiile*page of his transUtioa ofirtdat Slhaa's “ Memous/'ScoD 
calU bimself private Peisiui Cnnsktor to Wanes Haatmgs, and in the 
dedication be thanks HasKogs for having given him an appoinuneat m hia 
faznilf. It appears from thn dedication that Scott was in London in May, 
XiooA.il, to D£b must have been ont of hia employ when revinog 
his book in 1 tot. 
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g^ven, and chat the surname Scott stands for the head of a 
clan. The only thing, indeed, that we know against Scott 
is that he was the brother (younger) of the notorious Major 
Scott, alias Scott-Waring. IlSh Yar wrote his book for the 
emertaininent of Captain Scott during the rule of 
Asaf-ud-Daulah, the Vizier of Oudh. There is a notice of 
the work in Elliot's Historians of India," vlil., i8o, and part 
of the preface is given there. But the translation does 
not seem to agree with the or^nal as given in the 
Lucknow edition. lUh Ylr does not say there that he has 
changed the expressions of bis authorides, but that he has 
preserved them in order that his readers may see the 
changes in the Persian language. Nor is it quite fair to say 
that the author confesses to having an eye to hla own 
interest in writing hla book. He does indeed express a 
hope* that the Englisb will have pity on his old age, and be 
kind to him, bis descendants, and his dependants, but he 
immediately afterwards recollects himself and addressee bis 
supplications to God. I am afraid, however, that, out of 
regard to bis patrons, he has too often observed a cautious 
reticence and not cold us his full mind. He claims, and 
apparently with justice, that it is the first book written In 
Persian which deals with Xhe rise of the English power in 
India. He concludes by saying chat he is the sole author 
of the book, and that some imperfect copies had been given 
away, to C^)Oin Scott, Colonel Polier,^ who is now 
in Europe," and to Maulwl Darvesh 'Ali of Jaunpur. Now 
he has revised and corrected his book, and has put his 
signature to it Perhaps the fact of the two redactions is 
the reason why the lithographed edition differs from the 
manuscripts in the British Museum and the India Office 

* It is pletsant to Iwo from tht notices in £Uiot that the hope vu 
fulfilled, and that I^lb VSt's son rose to high oBct under the Brldsh 
Government 

t This must bnve bees added at cbe tevisioo in laoa, for PoUer did 
not awe in Europe tUl July, 17SS (see Asiatie Journal tw 18 rp, p. 4dp>. 
t)uvt 9 b *Ali, of Jaanpar ta referred to at p. $78 as a young mao adorned 
with ieia^g and other good gualities. 
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in arrangement, and apparently also in subsUnce. The 
former hasa Supplement, which begins atp. 549, and 

extends to the end of the volume, at p. 697, and which 
contains some of the most interesting things in the book; 
for Instance, the negotiations with Cheyt Singh's mother, 
and the legend about Akbar's hasHng been a Hindu in a 
previous life. In the MS. copy in the British Museum the 
Supplement* is much shouer, and I could not find the story 
about Akbar in the MS., nor in that in the India Office. 
There is also a copy of the “Hadlqa" in the Bodleian Library, 
and there is a full description of it in Dr. Ethi’s Catalogue, 
but I have not seen the MS. The passage from the 

Hadlqa," translated in Elliot, nil, corresponds to one 
atpp. 6 i«-6i 3 of the Lucknow edition, but there are several 
discrepancies. It is important that the Lucknow edition 
gives no information about the MS. which was used by the 
editor. Scott contributed to the " Hadrqa" the account of the 
New World, etc, and ilfth Yftr folly acknowledges his 
obligations to him. When he says that the work is entirely 
his own he means that part of it which is concerned with 
the Seven Climes. The New World he regards aa beyond 
those limits, Atp. 503 he tells us that when he showed 
his book to Captain Scott that gentleman highly approved 
of it, and observed that it was very full about the Old World, 
but that it was a blank as regards the New World. lUh Yir 
replied that he had spoken briefly about the latter with 
reference to the expeditions ordered by Alexander Roml, 
but chat his authorities did not contain much oft the subject 
and be^ed Captain Scott to supply his deflcieocies. This 
Captaio Soott did, and in an interesting passage at p. 504 

• Hutton. The author lells ui tt p. 549. he w 4 t 70 ywn of age, 
he beg 4 D reudiog for it io t»©* (December. X 7 $ 7 ). He sty# 

mttus Che book Ud been completed, tod sent to mtay plt<^ he 
oodd not put the iddiuone tftet etch direet, tnd *0 put them into a 
Supplement But perbupe tbe libogrtpbed edition it wrongly arrtnged, 
for d»ough the Supplement in it piofewcf w h*ve been writcea Jn laoo, ie 
confuiaa nisny pttstgea where 1194 tad ii 95 me tpoken of ti being the 
present time. . 
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Scott records thathe had done this, and had supplied from 
European books (nforntacion about the earth’s motion, etc., 
in order to gratify his excellent friend Shaikh ll&h Y&r 
BilgrSml, and expresses the hope that his contribution may 
remain as ametnorial of the friendship between a Firinght 
and a MusulmUn. He then proceeds to give the theories 
of the solar aystem from the days of Thales to Copernicus, 
etc. At pp. 6i3>6x4 there is an accQunt of a conversation with 
Captain Scott, at Chuncy, about England and the Poor* 
Lawa 

I now propose to notice the contents of Ilfth Y&r s book, 
and to pick out the most interesting passages. But 1 
shall in the hrst place give a short biography of the author, 
taken from his own account of himself At p. i$6 oi se^n 
under the heading of BUgribn* he gives us details about 
himself and his family, He was bom, he says, at Peshawar, 
on 20 Moharram, 1133 A. H. (-ro November, 1720), the 
chronogram being Ghul&m Nsbr, His ^lly belonged to 
Bilgr&m, in Oudb, and had been settled there from the 
time of MahmQd of Ghasni. By the mother’s side he 
was descended from the famous Samarkand saint KhwajLh 
’Abdullah Ahrir. The founder of hid family apparently was 
'Abdullah Rahm&n ’Usmftnl, who came from Madina to 
Persia^ and settled in the town of K&zarUn* (60 miles west of 
Shiraz), A descendant came to India in 409 A.H., with 
Mahmnd of Ghasni, and became a Qizi of Bilgram, which 
onginally was called Srin^^ar. The author says that in the 
year 1200 A.H., he saw a deed of sale which bore the name 
of one of bis ancestors^Muhanunad Yusaf—with the date 
421 (1030 AD.). The author’s father was also called 
IlSh YSr, and was Bakhshi, a title which, according to the 
author, is equal to that of Qorchl Bashl, under the Kii^ of 
Delhi. He was killed m battle near Ahmadabad, in 
Gujerit, on 5th October, 1 1730, when he was fightii^ against 

* There is an accoacr of this towe, and a of It, iu BuraleT't 

" TiAveU,'’ i. 

t See p. 641, And Mr. Beele’s KctloaAtj,” p. 48, «»d Todd'e 
“Regisier," voder head “Aonals of Matiw,” where honourAble tesU- 
mony ii borne to tJ&h the isi’i vsilour. 
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the RajpOt Abhai Singh, and was apparently in rebellion 
against the Emperor of Delhi. At that lime the author 
was under ten years of age, but Mubiriz-ul-MuIk sent for 
him from Bilgratn and procured his investiture with his 
fether’s dignities. There are notices of himself scattered 
til rough the work, as, for instance, at p. 662, where we are 
toidthathe married an Afghan lady of the femily of Ludhi, 
at Saparacn. and had a son born tohjm at Bilgr&m. There 
is also, at p. 671, an interesting account of a narrow escape 
which the author had, when still a boy, on* the occasion of 
the bursting of a cannon, when he and his elder brother 
were besieging a fort in Nargara Shorim. This seems to 
be the Sorftm of the Imperial Gasetteer, which is situated a 
few DiiJes to the north of Allahabad, The author cells us 
how he revisited the place more than forty years afterwards 
in attendance on an English officer of the name of Cameron, 
who is also mentioned at p. 164 as having taken part In the 
capture of Gwalior, and of his melancholy reflections on the 
change of his fortunes. Here he was, he says, sitting on 
the ground under a tree, with one sorry horse and a poor 
servant, who had formerly been in the same place as lord of 
a'district, with an elephant co ride upon, and in command 
of many soldiers. But he soon recovered his equanimity, 
and after quoting aline of poetry, took pleasure in question- 
mg a young Brahmin whom he met if he had heard 
anything from his father about the history of the fort 

I have not been able to ascertain the time or place of 
lUh Yir’s death, but my friend Mr, Irvine has supplied me 

with a passage in the'* Ta.rrkh-i-Farukh&bSdi,” which says that 

llsb Yfir died between 1200 and 1210, and that he wrote 
poetry as well as the “ Hadiqa" and the “Lauh-i-Mahfhz.” 
He is referred co in Elliot's “Supplemental Glossary," i. 30, 
as the accurate MQrtaza Khan, and a passage is quoted from 
him which is said to have been written about 1790, ifi.. 
1204 A.H. He is also quoted* at p. 45 of the same work 

• Tbc p*mg< in the '•Hadlqe' there «^er^cd to is p. 167 of the 
Lucknow edihoD. 
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as an authority for the etymology of the word BotidcU, and 
is described as an intelligent author. 

The author begins the ‘‘ Hadlqa" by explaining the scope 
of his work, vir., the description of the seven climes, and 
he gives us the views of the ancient philosophers about 
the spheres, etc. The description of the first two dimes 
presents nothing remarkable. The third climate indudes 
India^ and we have a long account of chat country and of 
its rulers. He foUows Abul Paal in stating, pp. 35 * 
that the Hindus ace not idolaters, or at least that they 
defend themselves against the charge, and say that they 
use Images on the same principle as Muhammadans have 
ImSms and teachers to whom they look when they pray. 
At p. 36 we have a description of Indian weights, and a 
statement that, according to the Hindus, one of cheir Vedas 
makes mention of Muhammad. At p. 38 we have a reference 
to the ever-intereating subject of the comparison of eras. 
This is recurred to at p- 5s, where we are told that 
11^5 A,H. corresponds to 1838 Vikramadiiya and 1698 
Salivahan. The account of Delhi has been already noticed, 
and the long narrative of Indian dynasties need not detay 
us. Here and there we get interesting notices, i.g., at 
p. 98, where we are told of an immense cooking-pot pre¬ 
sented to the shrine at AJmlr by Akbar, which could cook 
140 maunds of food, aod which Ilfth Yftr tells us was stlU In 
existence in 1195 A.H.* At p. 100 we have an account 
of a wonderful present sent by Sh&h Jah&n in 1058 A.H. 
to Mecca, which contained among other things a piece of 
ambeigris weighiog 700 tolahs, and a diamond 100 sarkhs 
in weight, In the account of Aurangzib's reign, whom, of 
course, the author greatly admires, we are told (p. 109) of a 
spirited reply by the Armenian poet and ascetic named 
Sarmad Darvesb to AurangzJb. D&rt Shikoh is said to have 
been a bdiever in Sarmad, and to have been told by him 
that he would obtain a throne. When, then, he had been 
defeated and put to death, Aurangab taunted Sarmad with 

* I am mfonsed that the great dig is still la use. 
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his prophecy, saying, "You told D^rS that be would gain 
a throne, and now, behold, he is dead." " I promised him 
sovereignty,” replied Sarmad, "and now, lo, he Is seated 
on a throne that fadeth not away!” I should have noticed 
that at p. 91 ^ere is an account of Akbar. It does not 
give much that is new, bat there is an Interesting anecdote 
of Akbar’s demency towards one Shaikh Muhammad TaqI 
who declined to desert Difld Khan, saying that a woman 
whose husband was alive could not take another mate. 
There is also a quotation (probably taken from " Nlr&m- 
ud-din ”) from the famous declaration drawn up by Mubarak, 
the father of Abul Fad, and the verse is given which Akbar 
tried to utter from the pulpit of the mosque in Fatehpur 
Sikri- I lib Y&r adds that the people said that Akbar was 
claiming the gift of prophecy, and were displeased; and he 
quotes two sarcastic lines of Saidi of Lahore to the effect 
that this year Akbar was claiming to be a prophet, and that 
next year, i/ God fvUi^d, he would be God.* At the end 
of the account of Aurangzib numerous extracts are given 
from his correspondence. At p. 129 we have a reference 
to a work called " Inshi-i-Qalandar,” “ Letters of a 
Calendar," written by Y&r Muhammad, a servant of Nawab 
Amln-ed-daula, and an account by the latter, taken apparently 
from this " Insba,” of the death of 'Aam-us-shftn. Amln- 
ed-daula was present at the battle, and gives a graphic de¬ 
scription of how the Princess elephant was wounded in his 
proboscis and became unmanageable, and rushed into the 
river RlvL Amin-ed-daulaf followed on horseback; but 
when he arrived ail was over, and he saw naught but the 
river rolling nq^idly and the churning up of mud hom the 

• In NI*Sm*ud- 3 Ln Tftbaqtt Akbari* p. 340 of Lucknow Ulhograpfei 
there 18 «remukeble passage about Akbar^a sudderij becomiog " attracted’' 
or brought under Divine influence, and of hu conniercoaedlng a huMiBg 
patty Id cosaequecce. The stroke came upon bixn while he wv ri a ing 
under a tree, and occurred in the twenty-fourEfe year of hie relg». The 
passage is omitted in £lUot, vot. rilL 

t Scoct refera to Amra*ed'dcQia'8 accotmts b a note at p. 70 of bt| 
tnoslation of iNtdat Ebaa’s " Memoin.” 
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bottom. Ylr Muhammad’s letters are referred to by 
Elliots ‘'Supplemental Glossary" p. 150, where it is stated 
that they have been printed at Calcutta under the title of 
“ Dastur-al-Insha,” Mr. Beames, however, has been unable 
to find the book in the India Office Library, and it does 
not appear in the catalojfue of the Persian books in the 
Asiatic Society's Library. The passage quoted by Elliot 
from it corresponds to one at p* 143 of the “ Hadlqa. 
where a long extract ia given from the letters descriptive 
of the author's embassy to Kumaon. 

At foot of p. 13S we have a reference to the author’s 
visit to Rohilkand when he was in attendance on Mir 
Qisim, and a description of the depravity which prevailed 
among the Rohillas. He says that their ways recalled 
those of Sodom and Gomorrah, and that Shuji-ed-daulas 
treatment of them was a Siting chaitiaement for their sins. 
At p. 155 have a description of Lucknow, and of works 
executed there by an ancestor of his. The author was long 
in that city in the ser vice of Raj ah N awal Ral I n the su pple- 
mcnt, p. 634, we have a description of this Rajah s defeat 
and death. P. 161 gives an account of Agra, and of a visit 
paid by the author to Sikandra. 

The account of India ends at p. 17^. succeeded 

by a description of Syria and its famous men. Here we 
find, at p, 18a, one or two legends about Jesus Christ, and 
ID the following page there U a refw^nce to the book by 
Jerome Xavier, and the legend given by him about the 
Virgin Mary's marriage is reproduced, i have not found 
anything specially interesting In the long accounts of the 
third* and fourth climes, except that, under the head of 
Ton, there is a biography of Mubftriz-ul-Mulk, Sar Baland 
Khan, and, under NisbSpQr, an account of Burhln-ul-Mulk 
Sayyad Sa'ftdat Khan. It may be remarked, too, chat the 
Lucknow edition contains a cable of concents, though it Is 

* Near the end of the book in Cbe part of the sui^leoeDt deelms with 
third oliioate^ there h t curioue tradidOQ about Nazaretb to the efftet 
iaz, a$ tbe people of ibu Tillage mocked at the pregoanoy of the Viz|^ 
Mary, bom there are pot Tirgioa. 
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not a very full one. I shall therefore not attempt to analyze 
the book further, but will conclude with the account of the 
Fort of Allahabad, and the remarkable legend about Akbar's 
having been originally a Hindu, The author knew Allaha¬ 
bad well, having visited it several times, and having served 
there for seven or eight years. The account begins in the 

middle of p. 663. , „ , . 

After telling us that Akbar founded the city and called it 
Allahabas, and that liis grandson, Shah JahSn, changed the 
name to AllahabSd, he proceeds to mention that when he 
was in the service of Rajah Nawal Rai, the Naib of Oudh 
and Allahabad, he saw the original accounts of the costs 
of making the fort He forgets the exact figures, but 
remembers that the amount was two crores and some lakhs, 
and that the last item was three annas. He also remembers 
that the rupee was stated to be equal to fifty-two -kaicha 
copper unkas. Then he describes the mysterious Sarasati 
river, and says there was a subterranean chamber (sardSba) 
in the fort known by the name of Patalphri, and that there 
was a Brahman woman who would get a light and show rt 
to the curious. She would take him as far as a decayed 
Awf-tree, without leaves or branches. Near it was an 
opting, or window (daricAa), such as a man could with 
difficulty pass through; but she would dissuade the visitor 
from making the attempt by telling how a jd£f had once 
gone in with a torch and lots of oil. but had never come out 

Then he tells how an accidental fire in the fort led to 
the discovery of many buildings which had been hidden 
under jungle and rubbish. In one of them there was found 
a thing, shaped like a common bat, made of raw leather. 
He mentioned this afterwards to Captain Jonathan Scott, 
and was told by him that in old times guns were made of 
leather. In an old hammSm, or bath, in the fort, the writer 
saw, in 1163 A.H. (the Alchaibar, Elliot’s Supplementary 
Glossary,” i. 265). a tree which, according to the Hindus, 
was indestructible, and as old as the world. Jahangir bad 
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cut It down, and placed a hot iron plate over its root, and 
built the bath over it; but the tree had sprouted again, and 
had destroyed the masonry. However, when the author 
revisited the spot in 1190 A. H., he saw the ruined bath, but 
not the tree. 

And now we come to the legend about Akbar. The 
HindOs, he aays, used to cut themselves in two on the 
bank of the Jamna, in order chat they might obtain deliver¬ 
ance, or that they might in another birth become kings and 
princes. Shsh JabSa was said to have removed the saw, 
etc., by means of which they killed themselves; but many 
people tell chat it was Akbar who removed the implements. 
An old HindQ who was well versed in their scriptures told 
the author that Akbar was originally a HIndQ ascetic, and 
was named Mukund. He used to sit on the bank of the 
Jamna over against JbQsl, and bad three conlidentiai dis¬ 
ciples, or ckelas. From a desire of obtaining sovereignty, 
he made kCma of himself—he cut himself In two on 
the saw, and was burnt His three disciples did the seme 
from.a desire to be with him in the other life. In process 
of time Mukund was bom in the house of HumAyQfl, and 
was known as Muhammad Akbar. Likewise his three 
disciples were born sgain, and becoming Birbal, Todar 
Mai, and T&qs 4 o,* or, according to another account, the 
KhSA-Kh&nSn, entered Into Akbar's service. One day 
. Akbar was playing tkaupar\ with the three, and proposed 
that each of the four should recite a line of Saoscrir poetry. 
They threw the dice, and repeated their lines, Birbal being 
the last, lish YSr forgets the first three lines, but the 
fourth was: 

SaiuU darEthSrl BnhiDachSrl Mukund.*' 

Akbar percttved that they were cognisant of the old affair, 
and questioned them about the kSmety and the burying of 

* TtDsft) was a famoos muiidtn hora Gwaliar. Tbe Kbia*KhIaSn 
was ’Abdur-Eatura, the too of Baiian K.bln. His mother was au Indian 
lady, her ^thei being JamSl Kbao of Mewat 

t See Blochmaaa's traaslatioruof the Aia, p. 303, fbr an explanadoa of 
this game. 
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the copper tablet under ground. Birbal gave all the 
particulars, and thereupon he sent to the Tribeni, and had 
the saw,* etc., dug up and destroyed, lest anyone else 
should form the same design and become King. The author 
made inquiries about the tablet, and questioned Hinda 
Pandits about it. They produced their ShSstras, and read 
the whole story to him. ' He now copies it, but makes the 
proviso that the responsibility of the truth or falsehood of 
the story rests upon them. The story is to the effect that 
Akbar was, as already stated, originally a distinguished 
HindQ darvesh named Mukund, and that he had a disciple, 
or chtia, called Blran, who, on being bora again, received 
the name of Birbal. Mukund engraved on a copper plate 
the slck^ with the day, month, and year of his k9ma, and 
also with the motive for his regeneration, and buried it in 
his house, and cremated himself on the top thereof. There¬ 
after Biran killed himself by suppressing! his breath. 
Mukund was reborn in the house of Hum&yQn as a king, 
while Biran was reborn in the house of a Brahman, and 
was called Birbal. When Muhammad Akbar arrived at 
years of discretion, he frequently recited the slok. One 
day when Birbal was present, Akbar recited the line; 

dantltiil Br»hou.^iIr1 Mukoad.” 

Immediately Btrbal recited the three preceding lines, and 
also this fourth one as follows i 

Vsasa 

B& 5 , randhr&, baa, chaadra, tirtha ^tb 
Mftgiti bahul patbchi dUdasbl ptirab 
Kakba sikbft t&o bdmi sub bbompfinda pacl 
Sskai dazBCb&ri BnhniAchijl bfukuad.'^ 

Not*. 

11^ Y&r^ etpUflidoa is givea b«loir, but 1 aa uuble to identify &11 the 
irordi. Rajsb in the 6 r$t line sppeua to be the Sanskrit rofsL 
Babul or BabuU In tbe secood line is given In the dictionary as meaning 
the duk baU of a moath. but it is also said to be tbe name of tbo twel^ 

* At foot of p. 6d5 we have a descripeioa of the implement It wu 
not properly a saw, bat was shaped like a sickle or scydie, aad was a load 
of gulUotine. 

i Tbe effect of confining the breath being thK h burst tbe skuU. 
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Kjia erf lie mooa. Peihapj tKe word is a misi^e for ddia 

cMandra, the w»xing roooa. Bhumyfadi In the third line npJ^r* ff®"* 
lUh Yftr’i expltuMion to be a mUprini for bhQmlkhnnde, % diniwn of tiw 
earth. Damtbfiri In the fourth Uoe I am unable to «pUlo. Pehape it n 
miaprinted, tnrt should b« brittdhAri, or Knhiri. rtiich might n^, 
abandoning subeiiicnco Or the last part may be ihirt from 4 Aar, ^ 
and dcrat may be connected with the Sanscrit dara. clearing or bwaWof 
aod also UiUe. Ii U posalble, too, that the firai word may be Mumt, midal, 
or maiae. I am Indebted to Professor Rhys Daridi for the reference to 
Di. Blihleris book and for other help, but I am retpoorible for the apeUing 
of the words, etc. 

The King perceived thM Blrbal knew about the former 
matters, end that he was the very Biran who had been his 
disciple. Accordingly he sent him to Arail to bring the 
copper-plate with the shk engraved on it. The translation 
of the sioJk h as follows ; 

<() ^tf^ilgnldea S. 

(a) Sandar sigDihea 9 and ftandi for 90. 

(3) Bin tlgniftes 5, ud standi ht 500. 

( 4 > C^darti^itu I, and Raadi for 1,000. 

^5) 7 ?W 4 o means a rlrar worshipped by the HladOe, luab u the 
Gaogee, Janiuaa, etc. 

(d) means RAjah. 

(7) Prayi^ means Allahabad. 

Thus the first line signifies j 

In 1598 ofthi Vjltramsdltyaera In the moet exceUint place of pilgrimage 
of Allahabad. 

The second line signifies: 

(c) Jtafor, the month of Magb. 

(9) SM. days of the moon's loOTMie. 

{3) PoAkeM means pAJthe, On belf of a month. 

(4) Ddadashi means the twelfth day, eocordlog to Ae Hiode 

^Uaidai, aod the teeth according to tbe Muhammadan 
calendar, tbe first day of the month according to the Muham- 
maden reckoning being the third according to the HindQj. 

{5) Purah sigaifiei first. 

{d) ligoifies one watch. 

The meaoing of the second line then is : 

la the month of Magh, via, die tirae of the ectfe eotermg the codttelia- 
tion of Capricorn, which the Hlixdfii caU Makar (oc Magai), on tbe tw^ 
day at the first watch. 

The third line signifies : 

(x) jVhMo, U-, oailB- (4) ^ ^ 

<2) SiAAa, Uy bead. (5) 

U) ^ *•*'» 
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Though written sarb it is, says the author, pronounced by 
the HindQs as saha» and taken to mean one. 

(6) BKumlanda (?), territory. 

(7) Pali, Lord. 

The meaning, then, of the third line is that the body (of 
Mukund) from the nails of his feet to the hair of his head, 
was cut in pieces and bumCJ with the design that the owner 
thereof might in another life become King of a division of 
the earth, viz., India. 

The fourth line signifies : 

(0 Sahtl, til. 

(a) X>Arath&rif^) abaadooing all suscentDce e)tcept fruice and the like. 

($) £raAma<Aa/i, ascedc. 

The fourth line, then, means that Mokuadwasan ascetic 
who gave up all food except fruits and Che like. 

The meaning of the s/ok is that in 1598 of the Vikramad. 
itya era in Allahabad, and on the twelfth day of the waxing 
moon, in the first watch, Mukund the ascetic cut his body to 
pieces and had it burnt in order that he might attain the 
sovereignty of India. 

Iiah Yir goes on to explain that 1598 Vikramaditya cor¬ 
responds to 955 A. H., whereas according to htscorlaus Ald)ar 
was born on Sunday, 5 Rajab 949 A-H., and Aat the dis¬ 
crepancy of a few years eaay be due to the difference between 
lunar and solar calendars. Bui the fact is that the discre¬ 
pancy does not exist. 949 Rajab corresponds to Kartik 
1599 Vikramaditya and the difference of a few months 
between January-February (Magh) of 1598 and the actua) 
birth was presumably desigpedly made in order to allow for 
the period of Akbar^s gestation in the womb of Mariam- 
Maham Hamida Bana If it was the Pandits who ex¬ 
plained the discrepancy to Ilih YSr, it only shows that they 
did not understand iheir own era. It seems to me probable, 
then, that the sloA was not an invention of theirs, but a era- 
<^tion coming down from the time of Akbar.* Indeed, It 
is hardly likely chat any Hindu would take the crouWe co 
make the sM after Akbar's death- The interest of the 

• It seems likely that Birbal. who« «»»» by » Klana, aeif AQa- 
,habftd, may have had a band in the compoaiioo. 
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of course Hes in the proof which it gives of Akbar’s con¬ 
geniality with the Hindos, and of their desire to identify 
him with themselves. It is not improbable that he himself 
may have favoured the idea set out in the slok. We learn 
from BadOoni (Blochmann's translation of the ‘Ain,' 184) 
that Akbar had been accustomed from his youth up to cele¬ 
brate the Horn sacrifice,and also (p. 180,1^.) that the doctrine 
of transmigration had taken a deep root,in his heart, and 
that he approved of the saying, “There is no religion in 
which the schisnjof cransmigration has not taken firm root"* 

The slok is in HIndfl rather than Sanscrit, and the words 
of the first line also give the dace 1598, according to a 
system explained In Buhlers “ Indian Palaography," p. 80. 

Has is the Sanscrit vasir, equal 8. 

Randar is kandkra, meaning a fissure or opening, and as 
there are considered to be nine openings in the human body 
the word has come to stand for nine, HindQ 90. 

Bftn is v&na, or arrow, and stands for five, in allusion to 
the five arrows of Cupid. 

Chandra is the moon, and may fitly sund for one, or for 
one thousand as here. 

The other words of the slok (except darathftrf) do not 
seem to present much difficulty. It would be interesting to 
know if the slok is still known in Allahabad, and if the book 
from which the Pandits are said to have read it is procurable. 

IlfihYir describes the large assemblage of HindQs which 
takes place in the month of Magh, when the sun enters Capri¬ 
corn, and observes that the tax on the pilgrims is a consider¬ 
able source of revenue. He also tells a story about Akbar's 
requesting Birbal to bring home a fool, and the latter’s 
replying that one fool was a small matter, for he could, if 
required, bring a whole city of fools. The allusion was to 
old Allahabad, which was so badly situated as to be subject 
every year to inundarion, 

* See also BuUoni II, 300, foe a passage traoslated by Rabatadc m 
his Uole book on Akbar's repudiaiioo of Islam, p 4 > 7 « irbere Akbar h 
described asteUlnghU foster-broiber, the KMa-i-'Atua, chat be hadfouod 
absolute proof of Che truth of tDetenpsychosb. 



THE CHAtEAU DE RAMEZAY AT 
MONTREAL-* 

By Major A. C Yati, ls.c. 

Canada is s cgantry irbicli prtttnts to th« trxTeller a ?«r7 wide ruige of 
ioterests. If toere sigbt*seeiag be the md, there is erer; venec? of 
sceoerT—vood> inter, roouDain eod pnirie, rv^ed peitks sod wooded 
atopee, brotd fertile nUejs ead wild ^eiw tod ceftyons, sdows and glaciers, 
leaping torreaia, fbanlng npids, rosbing streams with waters browa as 
those of a Scotch buro, and wide aaeigable riven and lakes oo which 
ocean and inland steamers ply. He who would study the iadnstriet of the 
country will find the tnioes, forests, aad talnon fisheries of Britiab ColumlHa, 
the borne and cattle ranches of the NoitlKweat Territory, the wheat landa 
of Maaitoha, the farms, pastorea, aod loaber of Ootaiio aod Quebec, the 
bountiful fisfaeries and coel auoes of the Maiidme Pronacw^ the fur oade 
of the Far North, the export of wheat and cattk, and a scue of other 
rabjects all boaod op wicb the conmerdal and indostrial derdc^oieDC of 
the Dominion. For the man of science there is do lack of interesL lo 
2 8p7 the Britisb Assodatioo made Tcwmto the scene of its aonoal mect- 
ing. For the student of history and antiquities there wonid appear to be 
a less wide field The existence of an extinct and prehistoric people bas 
been traced ihrougboot the CMthoeot of North America, from Lake 
Superior to the Golf of Mexico, and from the AUegbanies to the Rocky 
Mountains. This people, of whom oothiog is known, except wbst their 
' resins reveal, bas recaved the naue of tbe ^‘MoQsid'BtiBdeis.’' They 
are supposed to have been of the same nee as the aocugtt pec^le of 
Mexico, Central Auettca, azid Pso. The verioes theortea held as to 
thm origia 'repreaeot them as faaviz^ reached America from the east, 
probtl^ from Asia, ritber wtf Befaing Straits or tbe i^aods of the 
Pacific, or from the west md tbe Canaries and Antilles. When Europeans 
first discovered aod explored Hortb America, the only living inbabitaota 
that they found were those to whom bas been given the name of ** Red 
iDdiaDa" Of (heir ori^o nothing is known. Tbdr hsmry dates from the 
voyages of Sebastian Cabot in ispfi, Gaspatd Cmtetdal {1501X 
Jacques Cartier in 1534 and 7535. Tbe'relatioas of these Entopean 
esploiwre with natives were at first friendly, 10 moch so that an Indian 
cblef of tbe country "mt Cape Oaspf allowed Jacques Cartier to tike two 
of bU sons back with him to ^ance. Ga^iard Conct^, however, is said 
to have kidnaped fifty^ven natives, and carried Them off* to be sold as 
slaves ; and on the tewunation of bb second voyage Jacques Canim, of 
whom better and wiser conduct might have been expected, lured Donna' 
cona (the Algonquin chief, whose guest be bad been aQ tbe winter at 

* TbassUKiriCM 1 bsveMsdarv: ^TbeOuabg^ofikejdes enis of (be de 

lUjBaayi" yvbljshvd by (be Soninaacic end Amkfmnta Society of Mttaol; 
F. Parkmeo’s "MoorBehn lod Withrow's''ffiisixy of Ceoadi*; Go)9a 

Deg" (Le Cbiaa d*c«), by W. Blkby, 1 ate fadebsed ce Sw Hetui Joly d« Loditadm 
Gw InloreurioB tad suggeatieea a««c grrae. 
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S.»d«on., dc« .0 where Quebec no. i.) end nine of hie h^ ^en on 
b«rd hi. ,hip.,Zc(7«»*.ndZ»An«^f«'™»e.«nd «rt,ed 

toFrence. There they ill died Since thoeed.y. the hi.lo.y of the ^d 

Indian, has been one of perpetual ..tf.re with the white tn«. '^e 
bartuitie. which iheyperpettaied on the early Jeeuiu ^ 

ibeir ruihlcM tn.Macre. and torture, of French and Engli.h t'Mp. ^ 
ooloni.1. in the .eventeenth and eighteenth oentune. hare been atoned for 
b. lh«r lubeequent gradual decimation and complete .objection in the 
nbe^ntrin theee^^ay. they are located on " Rererre.,’' 
of the CanadlM Gorerniaent. They want the energy. 
ambition to enable them to.eupport thetnrelrea Effort, are » 

inculcal. in them habit, of thrift and aptoltural, j^toral. or oaouta. 

turing-iadtwry. In ealn. To hunt and fight U thrir conation of *e 

wS duty of man. Modern conditione of life permit of their doing the 
^ne bo. le, end the other not a. all. The buffalo, by -hio they one 
lived, ie extinct, except a email herd prererved in ihe Nalional P*'*'. 

Banff, N.W, Territory, for ihe care of which prov«ien hae been made ^ 
the Dominion Government. There ie leecningly no future before the Red 
Indtane but that of extinction or abaorptioo.* It ii paitly, no doubt, the 
realuation of ihii that ha. prompted the Numimnaue and Antlqu^an 
Sodety of Montreal to lay the foondiUon of a eolleetion of Indian 
andquldea In the Chlteau de Rametay. There are there Area ^ con- 
tiinlng tpeclmeni of thete antiquidee, aa lUo tome of the h^nt 
Buildati" period. Thete are aleo othet interaitlog rellce. auch u (x) the 
diiaer of Tecumeeh, the chief who rendeted ineh ^ 1 o remce on 
c 7 nadian tide in the war of (.) 

George III. to Thayendanegea Joiepb Brant), the cdebraled f'^e 
Six Nations whoae eiiter, "Molly Brant," martied Colonel Sit WilUam 
Jobnion, who more than any othet man in the North American Slatei in 
ibe middle of the eighteenth century held the Red Indian, of the border 
one to Briiiib incorette Sit William had |.rea, Sit John, who wu 
evidenrty one of the United Empire Uyelto. for after the Revoloiioo^ 
War he .eUled in Montred. He became Superiolandent of Indian i^r. 
under the Government of Canada, and a member of the Legieladve 
Council. HediedintJjo. loth hi. pottcall and that of Thayendanefea. 
bl. great-unclft are to be leen in thia mu.eum. That of hu more faoou. 
h±tr, Sir William, a gentictaan of Iri»h family, and a K«ler m the Sttte 
of New York, U not leeminily to be found in the galiety- That a portrait 
of him cwtt may be inferred from the engraTmg » Withrow a 
The Bridab power In North America owe* to hu influence with the 
IroQuoie, or Indiana of the Six Nationi, wbat the Indian GovaromenM^ 
to that of Coloaei Sii Robert Warbutton with the Afridu. Sir ^Uam 
Johnsoo was adopt^ by the Mohawks as a member of 6dr trib^ and 

cboseo as one of tbeir great lacbems. 

The history of Canada that is destined to lire If diat of its eaxbeei 

• IB ibe U« war irith Spaio the VS. Gotenewt ei|rti«d t ^ ^ 
ridew," two « Ibree ttoepe rf which we said w hare hctt eompoeed of Red laibm. 
The sune imgbt be done la Cantde- 
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explorers and colonists, aasonfsi wboa the Freocb rtdk first, &ad the 
Uoglisb second. One of the most interesiuig mMUiMots of that history 
is the Cnlceau de Rimtuj 10 Moniseal, of whkh 2 propose to record 
here what little 1 have been able to letra during s short visit to Centda. 
It was built about 1705 by Gaude de Rametay, “a disdnguished soldier 
of noble birth,” who was GovemM of Mootresl fioa 1703 to X7S4. In 
some books I find the name spelt Ramsay or EUmesay, but Kamezay is 
the speillog adopted by (be Kumismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
MontzML It u practu^ly certain that the Governor of Montreal who 
bore the name was of Scotch eatiaction. It appears that there are De 
Ramsays now resident in or oear Montreal, and I am mformed that some 
members of the family from France recently visited that city, attracted by 
the interest aitachiog to the hoose which their" forbear ” bad built and for 
twenty years iDhabite<l, and by the desire to see something of the country in 
the hist07 of which he and others of the same name bad borne a prominent 
part The aaoe is saM to be now apelc Ramsay» after the good Old Scotch 
fashion. In dm acveoteenib ceatocy tbe cadeta of many ftm i tiw of cbe 
French nobiUty emifraeed to Canada (“La NouveUc France,’*ee k was 
then called), while the nominal VSceroyalty was held by several of the 
h^beet nobles o( the land, via., tbe Prince de Cond^ Due de Montmorenci, 
and Due de Ventadonr. The emigrant nobles were granted seigneuries in 
various parts of New France, and b some cases these seigneuries have 
remabed io their families to tbe present day. The Chilean de Raoemy 
is the town maovoD of one of these seigneurial families. Very Utde, how¬ 
ever, seems to be known of Qaode de R a inw ay. ,An autogt^h lett e r of 
his. presented by Judge Baby, b in the moseua. In xm Ae Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, Commaodaot of MooCrnl, soeoeeded the Chevalier de Callibce 
(who bad also iq hb day bttn Governor at Cocnaandant of Mooireil) aa. 
GofWDor of Claude da Bamecay appareody sacceeded De 

Vaudxenil m Mfltojy Govwuot of Mootreal. He aj^ean to have been 
a m ap of capacity, a^ to have inmested himself keenly in tbe (noneering 
and exploring work to which so many men at that dmc devoted ihemselvaa. 
Id 170s, during hb Governorship, a French post wis cstabUsbed at DeBob, 
and in 17x7 another at the mouth of the Kaminboquia River, on Lake 
SnperioT, where Feat William ik>w k Nor was M. de Rameaay haekwaid 
in orgauzing culkary expedidoos againsi the E agl w b setdetaefils k the 
New &)^d SuBea. Dan^ tba whole of De Ramway^s Govenu»hip 
tbe Enmesh and Fxttcb cotoniea m America wete at wu, as indeed they 
aheost alwa^ wer^ wbethes (he mocher-eountries wwe at peace or not 
Id tbewintwof i7oya,aiidagauaiii i7o«,a«*taioM-Efefttl de Rouville 
ted «EpediQoos frocn Montreal, coo^iosed ef FrwKb aad Indians com- 
kaed, gainst the New England settlements. The villages of Durfield and 
Haverhill were tbe victims. Tbe attacks were made in the night-cuna, ot 
just before daybteaL Those who were not killed in ke onslaught wore 
eaxoed off as prisoeert. Terrible stories are tokioi die barbarizes com* 
mined io these two nads, bm cbe troth of tfaem is contested. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that tbe Xodlans would show no cusrey, except in so ki as the 
Frtncb could irntrain tbera. We can all anderstand what that means in 
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an attack oa a dark CutdUo winier’a night. The &cc» hovever. reoabi 
that mtoy of the lababtcanu of Dujfieid, of Haverhill alao, were 
carried priaonera ip Montreal and aetUed near there. Their [>o«terit7 are 
dtere Kill. The British Ooreropre of the Kew England setileroenta 
remonstrated in terms of indignation against these butcheries, but the 
revenge (hat the British troops and settlers took was scarcely less sava^ 
The Indians fought on either iide<—the Abeoaquii. Hurons, Algonquine, 
Hillings, and Illinois on that of the French; the Iroquois on that of the 
English. The atrocitiei that Che Indians committed, and which the French 
and Bngliah commaoden, oiuch as they may have loathed then), could 
not prevect, All us aa we read th«Q b these days with perfect horror. It 
aesmi iocr^lble chat men could be such fleudi, aad that haman nature 
could bMT such torture aad yet live, as Che vicritni did for hour* and even 
days,* The Iroquois combined much diplomiric astuteness with their 
prowess as warriors and cunning as woodsmen. They felc that they held 
the balance between the English and the French, and although as a rule 
friendly to the English, did not throw in their lot absolutely wkh them. 
Whenever they thought, At, (hey would make temporary truces or treaties 
wiibtbe French without cooiultiog Che English, whose ail lea they nominally 
were. Peace made on tb«*e cerma was broken on the Anc opportunity. 
(Ifl ita nuu dirt. 

Tha Oovsnorship of Claude de Rmtieeay Is said to have ended in lysSi 
whether owing CD his death or retirement we are not told. In t 745 ^ 
cb&teau paased into the hands of Compagnie des Indea," and 
remained with them rill September, lydo, whan Montreal surrendered Co 
the united forces of Amherst, Haviland, and Murray. We are not told 
wbat use was made of the chltoau from I7»4 to 1745. Tradition 
associates with the chiieau the name of Pe Vaudreuil. one celebrated In 
tha annals of '‘La Kouvelle France," but it is not explicit as to date, or 
indeed any detail> The Ant Marquis it Vaudreuil, after having been for 
some fttrt Commandant of Montreal, became Governor of C anada in 
1703, end retained that poK until he died, respected and regretted* is 
t7S5. The second Mtr^ de Vtudreofl assumed the Oovemorsblp of 
Canada In 1754 or 1755. Re was a man of aeemingty boneet purpose, 
bat fell, according to Parkmaa’s narrative under the laAiieuce of the 
oastTupulous Inteodant Bigot, who did hb beet to fbster rivalry and 
jealousy between him tad Montcalm. The result was fatal to Frauce, but 
for that Bigot cared oothing De Vaodreuiri jealousy often thwarted. 
Montcalm's best efforts for the welfare of U Kouvelle Prance This 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, together with Bigot and others, was, on hU retam 
to France, thrown into Che BtKile. When brought to trial, be wm honou^ 
ably acquUic6 He hid served France for fiftyw yean as <;oTemor 
sMcceirively of Three lUvers, Louirisoa, and Can^ aud is said to have 

* The Cbevaliw d« Uris, asrt to the fareocce Fraech sexier )& Caecdaia 

the nJddl«of Che (Stb cttnry, Mid, lajaiUAaUenef the mp)opSMt cf the lodlsai a 
the Sa«e figbtieg hvween the French ead BbcUA celeDlitt ta Konh Amertee, that tW 
lodiM WM u necewery W the f©t«l warfers of ihe Weet u H|hl cavalry (eavaleria 
MgSte) to campelgBiiig In Euepe. 
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Rturned to Jnact Imporerisbed b7 his «£lbrts to promote the wel/iue of 
the colonies usder his rule. The error, of judgment that made bin the 
dupe or accomplice of Bigot a&d the riwl of Montcalm probably caused 
Frauce the los of Caaede. 

It is said that when Claude de Ramesay died (no date giren) his heirs 
found themselves unable to bear the expense keeping np so large a 
residence, and sold it to “Ia Compagnie des lodc*.'^ From J 745 
1 760 it was thus the head^narten of a great French trading company, 
the resort of Isdam veye^vt and tnrtitrt dt Mt, comiog in from the 
notch and west with their loads of fun. and selling or banerbg them 
to the agents of the compesy, by whom they were shipped to France. 
This company also held by charter a monopoly in Che purchase aod sale of 
all imports aod exports in the colooy. When Canada passed into the 
possessioD of Great Britain, b 1760, the Cbitean de Rameaay became 
General Amherst’s headquarters, aod subsequently for a short time those 
of Genetal Gage. We find from Withrow's History that it was a £>e 
Ramsay (as Withrow speUs k) somndered Quebec ho Geoecal 
Townsbeed after WoUt's victory on the Hdghls Of Abraham. There was 
00 absolute aeces»cy for sturenderiag Quebec. De Bougainville was at 
Cap Rouge, end De VandreuU ai Beauport, each with a force of from 
1,500 to a,000 men. De Ldvis, who was a Oeoeral of energy and ability, 
had been at once suamooed freo UootreaJ by the Governor of Canada 
(De Vaudreuil) to up the command of the French forces via Monu 
calm, who bad died cd the wounds received 00 the Plains of Abrabare 
during the night that followed Wolfo’s victory. De tim wrote to De 
Ramsay to hold out to the last, promisi^ bin ^mpt support and relief. 
Meanwhile, De Bougainville and De Vaudreoil, the one in tear and the 
otb« in front of Geo«a] Townsbend^ besieging force oa foe Heights of 
Ababam, appear to have done absolotely nothing, alcbongh they had it in 
their powa^ if not to atta^ at any cate to harry the ^irisb camp and 
posiCioiL. On the rSfo of September, five days after Wolfe’s victory, Da 
Ramsay surrendered. He cannot have been a man of much strength of 
character, for in MoDt(aJm*$ last mocoeots he must needs appeal to bia^ 
for counsel regardu^ the defence of Quebec. Momcalrn begged him (o 
leave him alone and in peace. **1 have ^ven my whole life to my 
country, aod wocld pve my last axKoenis to God,* he said. “To your 
k ^ ing I kave the honour Franca.* De Ldvb, bad he be« foere, 
niigbr have saved both that b<»oor and Qoebac; but in the hands of the 
uiumvh^ De Vnadsenil, De Bongainvilk, and De Eanasay, there was 
fm»H hope eilheti 

When Cuada was ceded Co the Bdtisb, foe CbUeau de Ramesay wan 
not at first annexed as foe residence of foe Governor of Montreal. If was 
purchased from the “ Coopaaie des lodes " by ^Uian Granq Baron de 

* PaiBfiwty ksowa as "U Oufe Gempag^'’ tad poimlsdy tamed "La 

iB bMdqaartanwace ttQefoae,iB dM teadt^ IfeoleBts figet, Veda. 

DePfeCB, and oAen. Tolboeewhearc jwtfijr i iH to stody beofes a poraiy 
Ustadaal dtaieeter, it wef fie lotruadag to know that la foe wefl.weCtR fomsMee, 
“The (Mdea tiiig,'* ly W, &%. ^ "Tlie Sea» of tfie Mighty.’^ by 

Cabrrt Pafkttfo^wglfe»daccattlepacaMSo<fD«a,«ano«rt,s»dttfcinC«adafewi 
i74S»X7fc. n«cba*iW»inttodteee are tesortcal, and foe e«» are based ere fact. 
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Longueil.* It b doubtful 5 f the Grants ever occupied the chiteau, for It 
contioued to be known for iorae teo ye»» after the cession by the name of 
the *‘Indija House," The Oovemment of Canada ther*. fining: it nece*. 
t»ij to provide the I,ieuten4n^GoveItIor with a suitable residence, leased 
it, The first Licutenani-Govenior who tenanted It was Mr, Cnmahd He 
had scarcely settled there when the approach of General Montgomery, in 
November, 1775, England Revolutionists compelled 

him to vacate it and retire to Quebec. There, pending the arrival of 
General Sir Guy Carleton, he made energetic prepiraiions for the defence 
of Quebec, and declined (O give any answer to Benedict Arnoid*e summons 
to surrender, which was made on tbs i4tb of October. On the 19th Sir 
Guy Carleton arrived, and aenimed cotomaDd of the defnee. It wa« on 
the ISth of Koveraber, 1775, that Geueni Montgomery antered Montreal, 
and 00 the 4th of December bis forces, and those of Arnold, about t,aoo 
men in all, appeared before Quebec. Montgomery was sliln in a vain 
attempt to capture the town cn the night of the giat December, 7775. 
Quebec was not then fortified as it is now. (The mditing fortifications 
were constructed at a very heavy cost under the orden of the Greet Duke 
about s^xt^five yean ago.) The dofeaces that lepanted the Upper from 
tbe Lower Town were but weak. They were approached by a sueet now 
known e> Mountain Hill, and by a iceep flight of steps, which hat ifoce 
dUappwrad. The foot of Mountain Hill was appros^hed from the east 
and west by narrow streets (hrougb tbs Lower Town under tbe cUfl*. 
These itreets wore banicaded artd held by a smaU number of British 
troopa In tbe barricade facing west, agalust whldt Montgomery with 500 
or 600 men advaaced, were two guns charged with grape. When the 
ddeodera saw the attacking column advaacing over the snow, they dis¬ 
charged the two guDS and swept away the head of the column, including 
General Montgomery and some of his staff. His force, left without a 
lender, then retreated. Meanwhile, Arnold with his column was prewing 
bard on the defisoderi of Che barricaded street on the other side, and 
sloi^y forcing them back to the foot of Mountain Hill. Montgomery’s 
death savwd Quebec. Had hir colamn socceeded, Arnold and Mont¬ 
gomery comMoed would bi all probcblHty have forced foe defooeee of tbe 
Upper Town, aod tbe only mty then left in the band of foe British in 
Canada would have fallen. Hed this happened, possibly tbe Dominion of 
Canada would never have come into existznce. Botb Eegland and the 
Dcouclon owe much to this determined defence of Quebec. 

On foe cliff above the spot where Montgomery fell, bravely leading bis 
men 00 through a snowstorm, a tablet hu been placed; and inserted In 
tbe walls of foe city, near tbe Gate of St. Louis, is an msenpHoo put up 
to his memory by "a fow Ataerican children.’' French, Eogllfo, and 
AmericaDB have all ahke contribatod to make the history of Quebee, aod 
that fact is today recognised in the monuments that honour and commemo¬ 
rate side by side tbe names of brava men of all fores nations, Montcalm 
aod De Ldvis ted Murray, CbaapUin aod Montgomery. 

* Ta« Gnats, Baroos de Loogeoil, bold the only CelooUl p««nga b lha Srideh 
Empire. Tbdr bwoay, ibcogb ermtod by tbe Boacbou, is held la right of tbdr 
deamin in Castda, aj>d as lufo Is oow reeogUMd by the Herald's oSce. 
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Oo Ui« $ist of D««rob«r, 1S75, muter lh« »08^c«of Colonel T B, 
Smnge, B.A., then comoia&dbg the C>o«<liin vtiJler7, a bail was pweo 
in the diadel of Qu^c io cocnoeiDonte tbe centenary of l^e repulse of 
Arnold and MootgomeiT's atiack. Colonel Straop and all the officers ap¬ 
peared in the uniCoriD of 1775. At the stroke of oidnjght a cupboard-door 
in the balhroom flew open and a boy'bogler jumped oot and blew the call to 
arms. At the same tim the heavy tramp of soldiers w» heard coming down 
the long corridor. In marched a aergeaoc*s guard io tbe uniform of 1775. 
Colonel Strange and his c^fieera advanced to meet them, while all the 
guests crowded in from e v e ry ^e. Verses suitable to. and commeraoraCive 
of, the occasioo were cbeo recited by tbe officer of the guard, and replied 
to (also !fi verse) by Colonel Strange, tbe author of the versos. The 
guard then withdrew. It was a rotnauic and impressive de thilUn. 
Discharges of blank from tbe guns on the rampaiis added to tbe effect. 
Tbe tDOiDCPTy of Colonel (dow Ifajor-General) T. B. Straoge U still 
tespeccod and cberisbod m Qaehec for the huDsnity and courage with 
which, at tbe dsfe of bis liie, be quieted oe^mtal senooa riots Dook 
place in tbe town dormg the period of his command 

Arnold, after bis repulse and Uontgomeiy's death, remained inactive 
ta camp before Qaebec. A M. de Beanjeu (a descendant of the De 
Seaujeu who defeated Braddod:^ fofce U M<»OQgahela in I 755 *X 
359 loyal French made a sortie and aaacked Arnold’s camp. 

The attack was repalaed with teas. Fiaally, early in May, 1776, the 
Amen<ajis were drrvcB from before Quebec, leaviog guas, stores, prowlons, 
and even ibeii skk behind. Meanwhile, ihroe American CoomiaaoneR, 
Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase, and Cbartes CanoU. came to Moatreal 
to urge the Canadians to join tbe revrdtnd o^oiies againar Great Britain. 
Tbe Marquis d« 1 a Fayette was the fare mo st of the fore^ Evropean 
^eera who gave hk aecvtcec in aad of the North American RevofotionisB. 
He did bia bcK to draw dm PrCDCh Canadiana from th« allepance to 
Great BriJiin. They, however, showed no rodinaooo to fight side by ride 
in revolt with Use men whose sworn enemies they and their anceato« bad 
been for a full ceamry. Moreover, tbe Quebec Act of 177+ bad woo for 
tbe British Government their gtadtude and goodwtil They declmed » 
accede to tbe overtures of de U Fayette. HU exaapecadrm fowd rent 
ie the parting wotda, “ Vow dtes un troupeao de moatons." Benjamin 
Fiajkdtn eextamly, if ooe tbe ote two Commarioeem, rerided when in 
Montreal is tbe OAreao de Rameiay, and b«et a certain M. Mesplet, 

* UbtmteescottcidMematutf«we«a>ri*l>eB«a^w*skM«ad BttiMeck 

dMdof hiswevadsi wUk uQ«beC la I7S9 Wolfe ww kOkd aed klooteslfc Clad ®f 
iuswrandi. Of the two U« oee ■km**!, «aed ac th« nu of the old CMmsb d» 

St. Lools. at Qoebee, bow ecem cw o ntti the dcaft and the fese. 

t ]poos<u(BBooeMhtf phoUtrapWtfi^ «Mseul ooe that ibows the TMltUv^eb 
this prmtM prtB was wockwi. Thovettefcio the pfctueia Jooanyk»>WB«* aoalW^ 
andUiajd »ba ijoyartoM. It » * eae^fcet eowdkioB, d» loalhsr rmpa on 
thebodyisbouglooMpgasaoeMasibedBytbey WBseiDOde. Tbe *poto of the wtweb 
ewndw wfTecOtwardifto* the b* » tbe tu^ so that the wheel ft io ib^ sK^ly 
eovM AomikrT^de wHl be«o»*a»eo«Beof ea»dielvn*go“<aU»h’')*»fo«? 
to ihh day to Qaebec 
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under ibe orders of Benjamin Franklin, set up the first printing press in 
Montreal. The first printing press n Canada was set up in Quebec in 
1764, and 00 the 21st of June of that year the first number of the 
"Quebec Gazette.*'a journal which till recently wu aclD published, made 
its appearance. Benedict Arnold, sifter his failure at Quebec, went to 
Montreal and took command of the revolutionary troopa there. He 
resided in the Chfiteau de Rametay- By June, 1776, General Burgoyne 
had arrived at Quebec with te.ooe men. and firigadie^General Krizer had 
routed the Americans at Three Rivera. Arnold then found it neceasery to 
withdraw with hii troops from Kootreal to Crowa Point, on I.ake 
Chemptaloj Thai ended the Invailoo of Canada by the revolutlooary 
forces. Among’ these who joined and rdoforced Sir Ouy Carleton lo the 
spring of i77d was Colonel Barry St. Leger, te command of the 
g4Ch Foot He took part in Sir Guy's operatlocs in 17yd, and in the 
spring oC 1777 started to co-operate with General Burgoyne in his invasion 
of New York State, As ii known, the enterprise ended in the surrender 
of General Burgoyne and 6,000 men at Saratoga. On aisl October, xySs, 
Colonel Barry St. Leger was appointed to a brigade in the Army in Canada, 
"his command coniiiting of tlU troops on the Island of Monireel, Isle of 
Jesus, Miller Island as far as Cdteau du Ue upon the north, and from thence 
to la Prairie meclunTe on the south aids of the BLlrer St. Lawrence.”'' 
He wM Comouiodemt of tbe Riog'a Forces In Canada in tySe, hii heed* 
quarter^ being at Montreal, lo the Cbkeau de Ramesay. It Is of an old 
Irish private of St. Legerii itglmsnt (the named Darby Monaghan, 
that the story li told on which is founded Cbarles I^ereris hamoroui 
scene in ' 7 ack Hinron ” of the knighthood of Sir Coraey Delaaey. 

After the withdrawal of the Americans the Ch&teeu de Rameeay 
remained untenanted until the Government bought it fbom the Grants, and 
made it the official residence of the Oovsrnors of Lower Canada tern* 
porarily reeidsni in Montreal. Their permanenr reildence was at 
Quebec and for yean tbe Governors, when they visited Montreal, had to 
briog their own funalbire wkh them. Ac lasq however, e gram of cnoMy 
was voted to them for the purchaM of penninent ftimlcve fbr their 
Montreal residenoe. For half s century it was occupied ^ successive 
Governors, who made many alteradoos and additions. Lord Metcalfe 
<iS4j*44) was the last resident Governor, the seat of government between 
the yeers xfi4t Co 1859 being fixed successively at Quebec, Kingston. 
Moaereal, then at Toronto and Qu^ec alteriiately, and finally, by Her 
Majesty's decUioo, at Ottawa, where it has since remained. 

The anion of tbs Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada was formally 
prodalsed on the icpth of Febniaiy, 1641. After tbe estabUsbmeat of the 
Govemo^Oen6rt] lo a new Government House, and again, when tbe heed- 
quarten of the province government of tbe Lower Prorioce was tnns* 
ferred to Quebec, tbe Chfiteau de Ramecay wu used for various govern¬ 
mental purposes. Amcag others, tbe Lew Courts sat there, and afterwards 
certain rooms were used for claases of the Norroal School and of the Medical 

* ViA RfmlaisMoess of tbo Cblfeaa it fUmoBj,” Qubee DMiy 

of Noveabar 27, 1877. 
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Facnity of L^vaL Tb« weoave vaahs and ceUan bekw the hcpuse had ia 
(he (ith ceatur; uaed bf the Freocb as store'boqses Jbr ibe 
quaBtities of aunties which, owing to the hosolkj of the Indians, It was 
necessary to roaintaia (here So ioceasant were at dines the raids of the 
Iroquois, wheiber instigated by the New Enghiod Goecrooieot or noti that 
culKvadon was almost an impossibils^, and all food supplies had to be 
imponed from France and stored in MootreaL Sons of tbe vaults also 
were used as dungeons, and at ticMS refractory ladlan cbiels were probably 
iocaccerated there to give them liise to see reason; while in some eases 
they were detaioed as hostages for tbe good foith of their ihba There 
was also a deep well m one vault, now boartkd over. Under the English 
Governors, these vaulu were osed as wine-cellars, servants* offices, and 
quarters'for the Goveroor’s guard, for tbe pieaeivation of the old French 
and English official and odier records, aod for tbe storage of fuel and 
supplies. In one vault we sifll frad tbe kiicbeo. Tbe huge fireplace was 
fined up above with an arraugeaeat for snoking bam and becoe, while od 
one side opened a large oven, aboot $ feet a diameter, for beki^ bread. 
Iq a recess cloee by was bui^ a dram, in wbkh worked, like a sqoinel in 
a cage, tbe turnsplt^og that roasted the jouta. In the corner of anoctaei 
vault still lies a portioa of tbe first system of waicr-fapes used io Monrreal. 
It is the crook of a tree, ao or se feet long, by 9 0^ iachts in diameter, 
hollowed ouL Tbe walls of tbe violts are in some places of great thick¬ 
ness, ranging &om j to 8 feet. In the early part of the i 8 ib centory, 
when a good house was built, it was sobdly boOt. It is stated that some 
fifty years ago, soon after the chlteau ceased to be the resideace of the 
OoTemorii the City Council au^orned tbe demoUtioo of a portfon of tt, 
in order to open up a tboroeghfore. The budding was thus cot id two, 
The portion which is now used as tbe moawna was setiund by the dvic 
aatbOQties. The remainder was turned wto a booi, in wbicb Jenny 
Und and Charles Dkktts, ano^ o^ers, are said to have stayed. 
Between t88o aod 1890 the Cky Magistrates of Montreal meted out 
justice for petty nnsdemeanours in this buildii^ Rooms which had 
been tenanted by a Governor-General, and which for 140 years had be« 
tbe centre of the French and British rule in Montreal (bus gradually •sank 
to the level of a police augistxate's court. About this time, howw, 
pu^c atteoDoo was drawn to this buildbg < 1 acg^ owing to die exoHoos 
of tbe Naau^a 6 c and Anciquariaa Society ctf Montreal and to its 
aactqoaruo and Wstorical intexest When, in 1893, the i^oviocul Govern¬ 
ment offered is safe by paWfc aoeboo, it was bon^ by tbeCoiporation 
of the Cary of Montreal with the view of preserving tbe boiMangand estab¬ 
lishing in it a free public arcbserfogfcal, s ci enti fi c , and hUcorical muset^ 
In 1895 the custody of the cblteau, on behalf of tbe peoj^ of tbe dty, 
was veled ia the Numbmatic and Aanqnariaa Sociecy. Tbe Alteai s, 
as before stated, very aoUdly bmk. and, pceserved »it wiU be fe dw 
fiicare, mid protected as it has been from tbe risks of fire by tbe untodao- 
boo of fire^oof floora^ ougbl to have betoek a long life as a memorW 
of tbe past history ctf Montreal aod Lower Canada, and as a mnsctta-af 
tbeir records and antiquities. H«e also at the jceseai day Ac desceedants 
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of the United Empire LoysUsts, U.^ those Americun colooUts who not 
only refused to bear any part in the Revolutionary War of 1775 to 17 S3 
against the mother country, but also, many of tbem, took up arms in her 
support, hold their monthly meedogs. These tneetanga perpetuate the 
memory of the loyalty and the sufenngs of thoM who forfeited their 
homes and their fortunes, in short their all, rather than hght against the 
country from which they or their forefaihers bad emigrated to the Kew 
England and Southern States. These men, with their families, moved 
from the States to Kova Scotia, Kew Hrunswick, Prirtce Edward Island, 
and Uppw and Lower Canada, wbero free grants of land were assigned to 
them. Moreover, the British ParlUment voted ;^3i3oo,ooo fot tb^r 
iodemsificatlca aad support Their number Is estimated at ^05,000. 
During the War of Itidepeadeoce the condition of those who remained In 
the States had been far h’ore enviable. Regarded as traitors by the 
revolutionists, they were exposed to insult, to lOM of property, and to 
danger to the lives of themselves and their families. They are men whose 
ddelily should be remembered to this day and to all tiroe with pride and 
gratitude by every Briton, and their descendants do well to perpetuate 
the memory of their courage and loyalty by Joining the United Empire 
Associatlofl. It was in the Chiteau de JUmesay that met from to 
1840 the Special Council (half English and half Fiench) which was 
appelated the Home Government to act In place of the l^lslature of 
Lower Canada during the Rebellion aad so<sil]ed ** Patriotic War** of 
^837-38. The Constitution wu for the time suspended. The Speciel 
Council paved the way for the Acs of Uflion of <840, which was a step 
towards the present Constitution of the Dombtloa. The Confederation o( 
1866 was the Anal step. 

Two of the principal rooms in the ChAteau are now known ae the ‘'Sails 
du Cornell and the Library. Witn the former tradition associates many 
names (already meotioned) well known to history, and on whom the varying 
fortunes of Canada ^ve depended. Its walls are o ow h ung with engrarings 
and documsots ^az commeisorate those naama aod those fortunac. The 
old fireplace in tba Library bae only recently been dboovered. haviog been 
walled up for many yean. The treaauree that have already beao collected 
in this, the Ar«t Caoadiaa I^ussum of Aaaqoitiei, ot most ioterasting and 
valuable, and some are unique There are rr3 portraits, 8s historical 
^tuxet, aod 74 old prints, which illustrate tbe most celebrated names and 
the most famous scenes and events of Canadian history, from Jacquea 
Cartier to Sir John Macdonald. Early explorers. Jesuit rDianooarieai 
governors and generals, both French and English; old maps and prints of 
Canada, Quebftt, a&d Montreal, battle scenes, etc, are the sul^eota. In 
addiiioB there is a collectios of scarce books, papers, documeote and 
magaeioea connected with Canada, wagons of the 17th suid iSth centoriae, 
and many quaint aod curloue reilce both of war and peace The .supple' 
meet of these may be sought in the oeasuree of the Level University, 
the Baailica, the Seminary, and tbe Ursuliae Cooveot of Quebec. Very 
recently ia support of a charity some residents of Quebec, mded by a few 
conmbutors Aom Montreal, lent their most valuable paindogs and other 
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&rti»tic ADd historical pososrioos to fona ao An Exbibitioo. Ic formed 
a coroUar? to the collectioQ of the CUieau de Kaaeeay. Specimeoe of 
the fioest English, Freoch, Spanish, loliaa, and Dutch masurs are to be 
found 10 Quebec and Mooffeah especially m Qo^ec. Many of these 
were brought owt by the refogeee during the Reign of Terror. The 
Literary aod Historical Sdciety of Qu^ec has been in OK i genee for orer 
three-quarters of a ccotory^ and oo the list of its o»e»b«n are fwii^ the 
names of the GoTemors General, Coumanders of tbe Forces, and of 
oeady all the men wbo bare distwguisbed thesoselTea in Canada during 
that long period. Its records will be found a scarce of valuable infonna- 
tion open to all those who seek foe knowledge cencerning the bUlory and 
die varied resources of Canada. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAl. REPORT OK THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

Thr Councilor the Keai IndU Attoeitiion lubmit iheir Report for ihe 
yeer The put leuoo hu beeo one of lome ectivity, And the 

AseocUtiqo hu bun eble to piece before itf membere end (he generel 
public ptpert end dUcuuioni of exceptional inuroft. The leii lecture of 
the KMon which wu lo here been delivered duriog the preceot moDth by 
Mr. Virchtud R. Geodhy on the Jel# BUlljpon, which wu expected with 
much Ineeteet, hu unfortunately beett bdeanitely poitpooed owing to (he 
abaeoce iVom England of the diitinguished lecturer. 

The Auociaiion hu euettined tn irreparable loia in the death of 
r)r, G. tv. Uiraer, LL-D., who had been a moat active member ter the 
Iasi ts aitainmeou and hia diitinguiahcd aerviees in 

almoat every branch cf Oriental letAbg have been recognised by the 
iclentiAc and literary world and EngUeb and foreign Govern menu. In 
the Seat India AMOciation be took the wanneetaDd moat constant ioiereit^ 
and the Council feel that there la no one who can adequately All hli place 
or ausealn and animate lu discosslooi with the same wealth of knowledge 
on all difficult problems of Oriental and especially Muhammadan acciology, 
ethnology* law, language and aeolimeot Hla enthusiaso and untWng 
energy were always at the service of onr Aiaodadon. For some yeen the 
proceedings of the Asaociation, with addressee and dlscuMions delivered 
before it, have been published in the ArhA'( Quarurfy /UvUw, which he 
owned and edited, with good reiulia both to the Association and (he 
which, under bis conerol, hu risen to the highest rank as an 
authorimiiw and libeeal exponent of the but opinions on all quutiou 
relating to the Eastern wortd. The Ouncil has already conveyed to 
Mra. teitser and tbe family an expression of tbalr profound regret at her 
bnsbaad's deetb and thmr high sppredatloa of hb chaiteter and services, 
ud they are glad to understand that there is t Arm rceolve to continue 
and indeed largely increase the ioAuonce and area of tbe Asisik QuarUrfy 
Jlndett^ which will contiooe to be the official record of tbe proceedings of . 
the Association. 

During the past year several questions of importance have been con* 
sideied and discussed, and several papers of great interest read before large 
and i^predaiive audiences. Doe bum log question still under ^scuaefon 
is tbe treatment of Indian emlgraata is tbe British Soutit African colonies 
and in the Trsnsvaai. With regard to tbe Am part of tbe subfeot. oar last 
anaual report showed that the Assodatioo, after foil Inquiry, and after tbe 
delivery of e lecture before it by Mr. Robert Cost on tbe grievances of * 
British Indian Immigrants to Naiel, bad taken every step to bring the 
disabilities under which lodians suffered, and tbe grievances of which they 
most justly cooiploined, nnder tbe notice of tbe Secretary of State ud the 
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Govenior-GeBen} in Coandl. Tbe repre$eotaiUoos tbeo made lutve not 
been 5 aoce$sru^ uid before reneirin^ them with the Gorenor-Oeneral 
recently appoioied, it was tbou|bt deunble to allow bim some time to 
become ^miliar wltb lodUo qaestioos and politics. It U bow proposed to 
address him and urge (be desirabilitr of reconaideriog the rules which 
^cilitaie the iramignitioo Of Indjao British aab)eca to South Africa, 
restricriag or prohlbiriag such imDigntioQ tOl such time as jost and equal 
treatment is a cco rded to Indian merchaBts and traders^ With regard to 
tbe Transvad, the Aaaociadon bare not felt it iacombent upoa them to 
take immediate action. It seema cenaia that the treatment of British 
ladjsn subjects in theTraasraal ts haisb and unjust ia the extreme ; but 
these grievances are more or leas shared by the whole UiOander popelS' 
lion, aad their redress is in the bands of H.M. Government. Nor does it 
seem appropriate to agitate for the removal of dUaUliriea on Tndliuu In 
foreign tertiwry while tbose in British territory remain uDredremed, 
When British colootes have removed the grievances of their I&diao 
fellow-subjects we shaS btve a modt scroz^ censoo to (o$e their redrees 
elsewhere. 

In acccrdaace with the request of tbe Associated Chambers of Commerce 
a deputation, coosistiag of Sir Lepel Criffia, k.<xs.i., Mr. Lesley Probya, 
Mr. T. H. Thofutem, c:s.i., and ^ M. M. Bhownaggrec, was appointed to 
join that of the Cbatnbers of Commerce ia an lacerriew with the Marqnis 
of Salisbary 00 the Railway Connectioo of ladla and Cbiaa. 

The Chairmao of Che Coundl was also ioTiCed to attend and speak at a 
Confereoce in a CosKDittee'room of tbe Honae of Commoos oo tbe qnee' 
tioa of Ocean Tel^apbs, adBCMsioo on which was rateed by Mr. Hetmflter 
Heaton, M.?. 

The most ioCer»ti^ event connected mib tbe meerii^ of tbe Aasocia- 
don was the first puUic abearance cf ^ Eari of Elgin, Ute Viceroy of 
India, who took the chah on tbe oecasioa of a paper read by ^.Charles 
Elliott suxS-t., on tbe lodra Femine Report of 1899, and made two most 
interesriog speeches, m which be explarn^ and justified his fiimiae poli<7, 
and expressed the warm ackaowlcd^enis of the people of India for &e 
help and sympathy ezieoded V> them by tbe people ci England. 

Another address to the AswHarion deserving spedad cnenhon was 
delivered by tbe Hooble John Bamtt. Vnited States Consai-OeaCTal at 
Bangkok, 00 sod Her N^bo«s. This lectare was a Iktle outride 

tbe ordinary toodne of tbe Assod^kiA work; bet fr wis explained by the 

Cbmnoan, and tbe'pdky bas been endorsed by tbe Cdonol, that tbe coo- 
aecdom of India with other cootaries in tbe East, sik* as Persia, Afghan¬ 
istan, China and Siam, bas bow become to indmatt that it was desirable 
to oc^ioDally extend the aia of tbe Assodattoa proceedings and ieviee 
lectures on such coaonies when it was evident that Indian poli^ or 
ifiteresu were ftvctly iovoWed. 

Odrec leclcrers of repotatioo and exceptional knowledge who addrewed 
meeriagi of tbe Aasocaatioo during tbe p»« season were Colonel R. C. 
Temple, ctE., on '' Tbe Dcvektfxneot of Cwsreocy in the Iv East," with 
Lord Rear w ^ Chatles Roe,on ‘‘Tra>e$ and tbe Land xe tbe 
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FunjBl>»“ witb Sir L«p«l Gnffio in the chair; Mr. C W. Whiah, or “ Reform 
in the Police Adminielruicn of India,’* with Lord Rea/ in the chair ; Sir 
Roland Wilion, Bart.i on ''The Codification of the Personal Iaws of the 
Natives of India." with Sir Raymond West, x.at.s., in the chair. . 

The question of the forosation of agricultural banka was discutaed by 
the Council in connection with a scheme propounded by Mr. Alexander 
Rogers, C 4 ., and it wae ultimately resolved that, although they would 
gladly see agricultural banks experimentally started in suitable distracts on 
thegeaeral lines laid dowo by Mr. Rogers, they did not see their way to 
take any practical action to give effect to the scheme. 

The question of the dlsquaUScation of retired civilians for ippolntmeoti 
to such posts under the Udiaa AdmiiditratlQQ ai were open to Kngllah 
bandacrte and others uncoaneetad with the Civil Service mi dUcuased, 
but the matter wu eoctsldsred to be of too special a character to be sub* 
roiued to public discussion in an opeo meeting of the Association. 

The sul^ect of reforms in the police adminiiirition in connection with 
Mr. Whish's paper wii also discuiied by the Council. 

Sir WiUism Rattigan, g.c., aad Sir Charles Roe have been elected 
members of Couodl of the Aaaocaation. 

A^fKUAL MRRTING. 

Tif* annual meeting of the East lodU Aisociarioa was held on July 17, 
Sit Lepal GrifEn, pretldiagi and there were preeent, amoag othen, 

Sir M. M. Bbownaggree, t.c.i.s., y.r. Sir Roper Lethbridge, 

Sir William Rattigan, Q.C.; Mr. X^sley Probyn; Mr. P. M. Pale, r.a.0.1.; 
Mr. A. H. Wilson i Mr. Brij Beharw Lai BiiyaMr. M. Abdullah Shah; 
Mr. H. R. Cook; Mr. Martin Wood; and^he Hora. Beerecary, Mr. C W. 
Arathoon. 

ThmRight Hon. Lord Reay was uaaoimoualy re-elected vieO'prefident 
The redrbg nsmbse of the Couacll were re-elected, and tbe appointments 
of Sir Charles Roe and Sir Williaa Rattigao as members of tto Council 
were cotidcmed. 

The Ron. Frederick Verney, of die Siamese Legation, proposed by tbe 
chairman, wis elected a member of the Association; and, 00 the proposal 
of Sir Roper Lethbridge, Mr. Dosubbay Musserwanji Cheaos, of Hyderabad 
Decttn, was alio elected a member of tbe Associaiion. 

The CHAtKMAK, Sir Lepel Griffio, In opening tbe proceedings, said that, 
as the meeiing was of a formal character to adopt the re^rt and aecoonts, 
and elect the oflUcers of the Association for the coming year, he would only 
make a flew observations to supplement the report which expreseed the 
views of the Coundl generally on the aveuts of ^ peat year. In the first 
place, he woQld express the acknowledgments of the Aa^dition to their 
diadfiguiihed president, Lord Reay, who had, at personal inconvenience to 
himselfi taken great and constant interest in their affairs, sad was always 
ready to preside at tbeir public rceedngs, where his interesting, eeholady, 
and eloquent speeches bad added value and attraction to thmr gaibertogs. 

' The expectations i^cb tbe Associaticn bad formed of Lord Reay when 
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lu conswied to accept the office of preadeat bad beea nost fully reahicd. 
He would fiirtber congntulete the Aaodarioo on h*7iiig added to the 
CouDcfl two distiQSuUbed men. Sir Oarles Roe and Six William RittigaD, 
who were prepared to ^ve tbew dme to tbe «r»ke of the Afisoctation.' 

Charlca Roe bad already delivered a veey interead&g lecture before 
them, and Sir WiUiaBi Rattigaa was now iovestigadi^ tbe somewhat obseore 
queation of ibeir ItidUn trusts, and bad made soggestioos which be hoped 
whoa carried out would result in a satiafactoiycoAdasioD of a matter which 
bad cacsed them much amdety and trouble 

The Chairman desired, io addition to tbe c^lectfre opinion of the Council 
which had been expressed ia tbe repor^ to add bti personal exprmsioD of 
grief at the loss tbe Assodadoo bad susUioed ia the death of Dr. Ldtner, 
wbo bad been his close and brimate friend f« naoy years. When 
Dr, tdiDw firtt came to tbe Punjab, the Chairman was associated with 

him in all bis scbeaes for edncntbiuj and sociiJ process, atsd to<* a la^e 

part m founding die Pnnjah Dmveis%, the idea of wUch was Dr. Leitner's, 
and its success chiefly due lo bis earnest and untiring eflbcts and great 
organiaog power. Noooe who was not b bzimater^tbos with Dr. Leiioer 
could have any idea of his immense energy, his enthuaUsm for all good 
and worthy objects, and bis low and devodon for the people of India, 
wbkh was winmed by them with a oafidence and esteem wliich were 
rarely shown by lodians to any European. It might truly be said that his 
intellectual labours for the good of lodia, and in tbe iaterests of Oriental 
scieuce, caused his pcemanre death, which was so much lamented by tbe 
Association, a loss which was Ut to be inepanble. 

On tbe neat subject mesriooed in thengKm, the grievances of Indiao 
British subjects in ffie Transvaal, and is the Sooth AfriV^^ coloala of 
Bngittd, the Cbafrioao observed chat the attitude of the CounciJ had been 
ffiac it was iQogkal to auempt to remove tbe mote from our neighboer^s 
eye oatfl we had tahen tbe beam q«t of our owa. He did not mean » 
imply that the iajary ud degndatioo which Indian merchants suflered in 
the Transvaal were not more severe than in Natal and other British districts;. 
but tbe British AdmiuisiratioD had higher alms and a ^ber standard of 
civiliadon chan that of the Transvaal, and oor first eOorts most be to 
obtain for iodians in British colonies tbe r^ts wbidi bdooged to aU 
booes^ loyal, and weil<«iducted subjects of Her Majesty. The Assoca' 
riOQ considered tbe matter ooe of ffie bigfaeaf importance, and were pce> 
paring a reference to the Indbcn Govenuaenc eobodyii^ die arguments 
and sDggenons whkh had already cecmved the geneal odKericn of the 
Assodatfoo. 

Allbou^ the year under review bad not been an exciting one, tbe 
Chairman thought that a perusal of the reponwonld show that k had been 
neither aodigiufied nor unfruitfBl, that a g^ deal cf woik had be<o done, 
cud diet the Assodirioa bad been aUe to place diatiogtririied ketorers 
and subjects of interest and vahie before (he BMabos and tbe publie. 
Much still temained to be and be trusts die Comical and tbe genetal 

body of members wotU condmo to exert themselves b furcberiBg the 

c^jem-of Ae A8*>cottioo.*ndinobeabii^ newarfaSbers. Hecomidered 
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h , .peci J honour for .h« A««ci..ioo .h« .ho l»fo Vi^, .h« ^rl of 

Elgin' .hould h»ve choten one of their meeUngi ^ 

poblio ulforence. of greet interest on h« return to Englend. end >“ 

Sit ere long he might be incloded in foe nuinte rf theu 
An inritatiOT 10 join thet dislinguiehed body had been toede lo 
M.hSir<rr.nfoh.nge, u it nM felt the. it«. moet d^reble » cbteih 
Oit nwne »ad co-cpcT*lion of one of the prineei of BeagtL 
Si« ROPKH LmcBRiPo*. in moving the .deptlon of 
eceounte. »ld be triehed to drew the ettenlion of foe memUre of the 
^l^kdoD. end of the BriUfo publie et large, to the eepecul value end 
importancS^of foe funedoaa of the Astodation just ^ 

all airare foat the OoTenmieiit, on the report of tbeC^cy 

are about to take tneawtei which, whaterer ofoer eBibet* fo^ 
the interertf and well-being of India-aod pereonally he 
.bought they will be altogether beneflcal-will. at any rata ha« tfoe 
moJentou. teiult: foat they will do away, once and for ever. wl»> >'>« 
great tenor of Indian financier! and Engllib invettora-lhe E»ch»nge 

it b obriont that fola ranit B«an foe begiaoing of a new era in the 
derdoSment of foe teeouwea of Irtdla, end of fo. finan.^ r^tloM bet-Mn 
and India. The one great bar to the ftee uee in India of nnl.uut^ 
of EngUih eapltal will be awegd away it one blow j end thwe who 
Sir^ualnMd with the tait reeouroei of India ttiU undeTetoped, and 
dmo^untouehed byteaion of foil bar, will beft >« •«<> » ^ 

coometcUl and Indnnrial cbangea on foe threihold »f «>>'<* *• 
nowItTod in India. Our AiiodalioQ li initlinted "ftir foe i.>dependmt 
end disintererted adroeaey and pcomotioii, by all l^dtnate 
public intereiu and welfare of the Inhabifonti of IndU generally We « 
Se only Aaeociation in England thal attempei to deal with the pol^ 
u.d oommerdal or indutuial aepecii of Indian quartwn^ and to brag 
AtM aeneeu before the Bttoh public with the aid of loctl knowledge and 

exoertence. HeTentutedtosnbi»lt,foerefote.thatiuchacnda,iuchacw- 
^d refototloD. Mfoat wlfo which we i« foil year brought ^ to ^ 

will ImpoM on foil Aatodation reapooaibilitiee aueh as it baa ^ 

S-me^ra More reeponriblUti..-TC d.«rr. and demand foe cl^ 

ittention from the ofBce-beerer. end memben of foe Soooty, end w% he 
hoped, largely inc«aae ita infiuence and aufooHty ai foe exponent of in- 

“or Xarty vote of thank, to Sir I>pel OrilBn 
for the »! aad eWltj he bed ehoira in the iutereeti of the Awoottioo. 

AC • meerit^ of the But India Aawdatioa hdd at be 
Towo Hail on Friday, November a 4 i a paper »ai reed b7 9 icWn^ 
Ratdon, Q.C.. cn Mogal, Mahntta, tod ^ 

Ze^^d FaH.'* Sir Lepel Grifio, K-CS.I-, presided, ^e 

amoageben. wereprwent: Lady Ramgaoj Peoey, 

Colond A T. 7 i ««5 Colonel Seddcaj CtpCM wd Mr*. Brao^, 
SS Sedto; Lieuwant H. C. Macdooald; Me WUIiam H«bar, 
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A^; Shiikh Mohad Akbarj Mrs. C W. AnthooQ dad the Misses • 
Anth&ooj Mr. Kegiaald Browa» Q>C.; Mr. C. Bulnois; Miss Bulnois ; 
Mr. J. Bowden; Sureadre Nath Cbandra ; Ehupendra Katb Cbowdhry; 
Mr. H. R. Cook; Mr. T. J. Desai; Mr. R. W. Fra«r; Miss Gawthrop; 
Mr, J, Harding; Mr. E. HorKlr; Mbs Hughes; Mr. B. Koreshi; Mr 
Louis: Mrs. C C Macdonald; Mr. M. G-- Harriet; Mr. C. G. Master; 
Mr. Syed Ala; Mohamad; Mr. Guru r>aa Naoda; Mr. K, Narsde; Mr. 

?. Justio O'ByTQe; Mr. fobn FtrkjosoD; Mr. Ebrahim M. Pauli; Mr. 
Suodar Dais Paerisha; Mrs. Feile; Mr. J. B. Pennington (retired M.C.S.); 
Mr, Gulla Ram; Mr.Bhu G. Singh; Mr. K. Harnam Siagh ; Mr. Alfred 
Inman; Mr. Beverley G, Ussher. 

Iq introducing the lecturer, (he Cbalrtnan took occasion to Ineite the 
native geotlemeo present, and others, who were studying at the Volversitlei 
or Inoa of Court, to become members of the East India Aasoclation, which 
was a progressive, and not ao old*world Conservative aisomation, but ooe 
which tried to be io the foreftoor of the times 

Sir WUliaa Rattigan, Q.C, then read bis paper, (Sec page t.) 

The CeAiRMAtr: 1 am expected, as Chairman, to. say a few words on 
the eloquent lecture which we have just heard; but it is somewhat difficult, 
without having had the opportunity of carefully reading so elaborate a 
paper beforehand, » make any remarks on it which are worthy of your 
acceptance, and 1 woald accordingly only make one or two observations 
which seem obviously natural deductions to draw. I would ^rpteu my 
acquiescence in almost everything which our lecturer has so well said. In 
his really eloquent eulogy of the Emperor AJtbar, I think almost everyone 
who b at ail temlliar with lodiaa history most agree. But I would go 
farther, and say tbu nt, living in tins remote end of the ninetseerth 
century, can hardly compare the practice and procedure of monaschs irtio 
lived three hundred yeara %^o with oar elaborate and compAkated 
ma^m«y of to-day. 'We must judge Aibat by die time in which he 
lived, and I ventme to itj before this mixed company of Indlau and 
English ladies and gentlemen that there was no oootemporary prince in 
Europe who could compare In ability and geoius with the Emperor Akbar. 
Nor do 1 really think it would be an exaggeration to say that history xon- 
taios no name more illoatnous than that of that great emperor. From every 
pwnt of view he was a mao of the very highest disemetipn. I see here a 
gentleman who is a distinguished writer on Muhammadan subjects, and I 
mil say 00 more on this particular poiaf. I shall ask Moitivje Rofh'Od* 
&J, whose artfdes 1 have read in the NtmleutSh Cenkery mth the gteatest 
pleasure, to say a few words on dicoobject. 

I should like to mention one os two maltets rrfiting to other heads of' 
our lecturer's peper. With regard to Mabrattas I will not say much. I 
have had much to do with Mabrauas, and the two greatrergningsovenrigUB 
of that race—Kolkac end Scindia—I have bad the great bonoor, undo: 
the orders of the Biitish Government, of myself placing on their respeettve 
thrones, and I have been many yeara in dt^matic coanectiou with the 
great Mahtatu Slates; bat looking at the fugitive names of Mshratfa 
princes, I can see nothing in them which compares in mtereat and ni^ort 
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tnct with a nama ic world'koown and illuitxioua aa that of Akbar. With 
regard to Maharajah Raojil Siegh, I muat say our lecturer hai not given a 
rciy attractive picture. On Sikh history the native gentlemen present will 
perhaps allow that 1 have some right to apeak with authority, as 1, perhaps, 
have written mwe on the subject of &kh hiitory than any other Rnglish* 
man, at any rate, living to-day. Maharajah Ranjit Singh wu not alto¬ 
gether an attractive personality, but I trust that in the work on this great 
Mabarajali which I wrote for the University of Oxford I have done justice 
to hii groat qualities. Ko one wishes to place Ranjit Singh on an ethical 
pedestal, but he was above all things a strong man. He knew what he 
wanted, and be got It If hit luecasson had only been his equals in 
courage and ctpteky, I do not tblak Chora would ovor bare boon tho 
Punjab War, and possibly tha Punjab would now be In friendly alUaoce 
with Bagland lostMd of being absorbed !d the British Bd^. Maharajah 
Ranjit Singh wu aman of the greatest genius,and being myself a Punjabi, 
and having myself received a Sikh bsptiin In the Durbar of Umrltsur, 1 
must usert his claim to have been one of the most distinguished end 
brilliant characters that have fluhed over the page of Indian history. 

The conclusion 1 would draw from the lecture Li that the secret of 
sQcCOM in lodia^bo succeu of Ranjit Singh, the tuccess of Akbar, and 
the fuccau up tOl now, and I trust bereaRer, of the British Gorenimeoc— 
Is toleraticB. The Bmpsror Akbar wtf toloraot of all religions. The 
Maharajah Ranjit Sbgb bad none of any sort or kind, u Car w ! ever have 
bean able to> make out, but wu toleiaat of all, and hb ohoiea semota 
were Muhammadans, Bcabmani, s«d ChrUtiaoa The Britbh Government 
bjj malnUiDed a soiet end booourable toleration of aH the creeds of the 
sobject races, and there b no Mubaasadan geatlaaao, or Hindu gentle¬ 
man, or Sikb, to-day ui this room who can itaod np and say that the 
British Government hu oppreued the reUgjon of say of the races which 
ire subject to Her Msjesty the Queen. This Is, gentlemen, the source of 
strength io the But, and we shall ramain tuosg so long u we maintain 
theee healthy txaditiona. If a fooUeh desire for interference with the 
creeds of others, and a desre for aloioaary proeelytism, ever Nisei on 
the Govenment of Bngland and India, then India will be lost, and justly 
lost, to the English Crown. 

Before silling down, I would eey a word of warm ^predation of the 
Sikh' reli^oD, which Is cloeely connected with the lecture, because the 
Shkb Empire was founded on a theocracy. It was not a religion io the 
true seuM of the word, but an ethical system of the very highest and mott 
enaobUog kind, monotbeistic io the puyest sense, preferring the devotion 
end the service of the heart to any mere cereoionial observance; and it 
wu ebiedy die beobrsnee of the Smperor Anrungaebe which drove tba 
last and the most Aunous of die Gurus ‘ G oy b d Siogh—date foundiog 
what was a oiiliury religion. The religion of Kaoak was one of goodwill 
aod of peace. 

I iriB now only thank in the warmest way per lecturer fbt bis most 
ifiteresting lectare. (See paper elsewhere.) 

MouLv: Ruvrt-utkDiM Abuio had very lit^p Co say after the learned. 
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«nd wise recoaiks of the Chainaan. Those who had any faculty for doing 
so could draw the right eoDClusions. The lecturer had grouped together 
three Bmpirea. It waa, as the Chairmari had said, faUacioue to compare 
the time of Alcbar with the present time. The coroparuoa would more 
justly be made with the time when Queen Mary was oo the throne. The 
object of the lecturer was to draw political conclusions, but it wsa fstlle to 
compere the past Goremmeot of India with tbst of the present day. There 
was no Indian present who did not glory in the establishment of perfect 
peace In British Indis, and who did not feel a kind of pride in being a 
Btitish citisen ; but that was not inconsistent with taking a kind of glory 
in the Mogul Empire. It was to the credit of the British Empire that 
facilities were given for .making research into ancient history, and be 
thought critics and lecturers should not be so hard in drawing comparisons 
between the two periods. Sentiment sometimes plsyed a great pert. No 
doubt there would have been a natural desire on the part of persons who 
lived at the time of iJcbar oc of Msbazajah Baajit Singh that they should 
bare had a place under the Gorernment, but very high places were sow 
denied to Her Majesty's Indian subjects. He wanted to know from the 
lecturer why he thought that the Etn^re of Akbsr could not be called a 
Moslem Boplxe. He thought the lecnirer was rather hard in one or two 
points upon Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh was a strong mao, and he believed 
the Moslems of India would like to have another Ranjit Singh. It wu 
not altogether a bad rule, eipeeially when compared with other Gorern* 
raenta of tbe Middle Ages. It would perhaps have been better if the 
lecturer had confined himself w one empire at a lime, more particularly to 
the legislative part. There were many good errsctments which compared 
favourably even to^ay with 6oae of nsany of the Bmpean States. 

B. B. Srttos would bsve felt inclined to enter a stroog protest 
ags^it tome of tbe obstfraricos of (he lecturer, but having beard what 
had been aaid by the Chairman, for whom be entertained the Very greatest 
respect, be would confine himself to a very few words. He was surprised 
to hear Sir Wjlliam Raltigan, with all bis knowledge of the Punjab and 
tbe history of the Sikhs, come to such conclusions as be had come to with 
regard to faults in the religion or adminUtration of the Sikba. The lec* 
turer had compared those days with the pieseiu,but that was not a fair 
thing CO do. Only a few centoriet back In tbe biatory of the English 
natfon the same kind of tyranny Sod oppression ensted. There ihust be 
some bloodshed, and some war, and a slow progression, tbe natioa boilding 
iaelf up. Tbe circumstances of tbe times muet be had regard to. Much 
had been said about Ranjit Singh’s personal qealities. He might have 
been immoral. That which would be immoral in one nation might not be 
immoral In another. It was a questioB of the circumstances of tbe country, 
the religion of the people, and their sodal customs. 

Ma. B. Ruusiii bad no knowledge of the hisfoiy of tbe Mogul period, 
of the Sikh petiod, or of (he Mahratm period, but he did not agree widi 
the last two speaker^ one of whom bad pleaded for Akbar, and the other 
for Ranjit Slogh. They had both done uncocsucutional things, and s^dier 
knew how to govern the country. 
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The Chairman ; I will now mIc Sir WiUiaro lUlligan lo reply Xt > the 
obaemtioDB which have been mwJe, bat before doing $0 ,1 would »y ibal, 
t$ fer M I underjiand them, the criticiami from both the Sikh tad ihe 
MuhimtrRdtn itde htve been t little miipltced- 1 lieteoed to the lecture 
with extreme RUeniiea, and ilthough I raey myeelf have been t little more 
cnthuiititic with regard to Ihoie two niwirloui montccha then the lec¬ 
turer wa», yet he leemed to me to here epekea regerdlng them with the 
wenneei epprccUllon, end I ahould be lorry to let it be thought that I In 
any way Hreed with the crIticUmi which have been offered. 

Sir William Rattioamj It U fint ay pleaaaot duty to think you for 
the kindly way la which you have refeited to the paper'^hat I wu prirOeged 
to read before you. If I have any rtgrot, It U the ^ “V 

•native frieoda here ihould, u I thlok, have completely ml*under«ood the 
tenor and the obje« of that lecture. Tbii li prolwtbly owing to the fact 
that the paper occeiiarily had to be lomewhat lengthy, and they have not 
been able to follow the rapid traniltion of facti and ideal that necewarily 
alao had to be dealt with in the papet iuolf, They have coniequenily 
formed an iacorrect eitimata of both my object and tba purport of my 
remarka At all evcBti» U Ii ettromely pleaaant to me to koe« that oo 
amheDalOD hM been nued ia the mlad of oar learned Chairman In 
regard to either one oc the other p^t. With regard to Akber, 1 really 
thought I vraj if great an edmire: of that great monaeeh aa it wu ponible 
for any Eogliih reader to bi I ibou|bl I bad expreiaed myaaU » wraly 
In bU ptaUe, had lo pointed out aU bti qualitiea of a itatewun and a 
monarch, and u a general and u an admiobctator, with the greateet enlofy 
upon hli general admlnbrntion, that 1 am aurpriaed to dud that anyone 
in the audience ihould have been able to eotuttue, ftom anything that I 
laid, that I wu dliparaging the reputation of that ocnarcb. I can only 
say that if such an imprewion bu been conveyed by anything that 1 uld, 
it wu certaioiy not ay meanmg; and 1 think it will be leen, if ihli papet 
fa publlibed, tb« that ii luUy not the meaniog conveyed by the words 
actually used. No one can admire Akbar more than I do. 1 believe I 
have studied hia reign u foUy u it ii poirible for an SagUabmim to do. 
The native authoritiee that have bean referred to ar^ I will not aay more 
&miiiar to me than to Che learned Moalvie who made the criddam—I bow 
to him in any matter connected with Muhammadan hiatory—hot I wDl eay 
tbifl, that tb«e particular hiattriei that I have referred to hare been iiudied 
minutely by me. and I think, if the learned critic will hioielf refer to thoie 
audioritiu, he will see that I have been more of an adndrer even than ««• 
tainly Akbar’a contemporary Badauoi waa Objection hu boea Ukeo to 
my saying that Akbar wai not a Moslem Empecor. 1 said tbu In a 
general sense, to show that the nan wu not the moaueh of any pnrtlaiUr 
claai or lect; that hd wu one of those independent hee^hinkem who 
allitti himself to no particalaf sect or religion; that be was a monarch who 
claimed to rule India as a teMSf a monarch who, therefore, stood forward 
u not reprsentinii; any particular sect or celipon ox class, and It wu in 
that sense that 1 said could scarcely be called a hioslem Empemr. 
Badauni himself has, In more than one page of hia history, criticised the 
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Ecnperor becaiue be we$ not a Moslem. It wa;, therefore, simply id the 
genenl sense which I have e^tpleiDcd that I made that remark. 

1 do desire to say this also, in regard to thecrilittsm of what 1 have said 
with respect to Raojit Singh, that this also has apparently bedo made 
under a misconoeption. I thought 1 had very dislioctly brought out in 
my paper all the qualities which marked out Reajit Stogh as the able 
strong admtrtistraior, to which the Cbairmaa himielf has' alluded is lucb 
felicitous terms. I thought I had emphasized as clearly and forcibly as 1 
could that he was a nan, above all things^ a man ; that his whole vigour, 
his independence, hii toleration, vrere such as narked him out as a ruler 
of men. If ! did not touch on Hindu religion, I did so purpoccly. It 
was not the object of my lecture to enter into that field of inquiry or d» 
cusbon. It was a field that I purposely avoided entenng upon. I had 
already dealt with that field in a paper which has been published else- 
where, and I thiok if iba learned cride had read that paper, he would 
probably have seen that there was oo itrODger admirer of the ethical system 
which haba Naoak had foanded thaa I royeelf am. bat In the preeent 
lecture it wae uo part of my object to refer to that subject. My obfect 
was mmply to pick out ftocn the history of India three different and dtV 
tinct nationalitiei, and from amongst them to select the individual monarch 
of each who bad distinguished himself above all hli fellows and coatem* 
porariei. and it was with that objdct, snd that alone, that I had coupled 
and grouped those three nationalities together. I etn extremely sony that 
eny remarks I have made could have received the interpretation ibat I was 
unsympathetic to any one of them. Very far from it. 

With these remsrb, gentlemen, I shall only once more thank you ht 
the kind indulgence that you have shewn me 



CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


ALIENATION OF LAND IN THE PUNJAB. 

Sir, 

It may interest your readers to know how this ques¬ 
tion stands at the present time. 

The question is» of course, a very old one. Its modern 
history may be said to date from 1872, when Mr. (now Sir 
Raymond) West in a pamphlet entitled The Land and the 
Law in India," polnt^ out that if the British Government 
had divested itself of the exclusive ownership of land, it 
had, nevertheless, retained a right of protective ownership 
which would enable it to impose restrictions on alienation. 
The agrarian riots in the Bombay Deccan led to the 
appointment of a. committee of inquiry in 1875, and to 
tbe passing of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in 
1879. The Famine Commission of T87S urged that 
agricultural debtors should be protected by the imposi¬ 
tion of restriedona on land transfers. In 1886 Mr. Thor- 
bum published his " Mussulmaos and Money-Lenders In 
the Punj'ab," which gave rise to an official discussioo. In 
1891 a commission was appointed to report on the wording 
of the Act of 1879; and in 1875 Local Governments were 
consulted in a circular accompanied by memoranda in which 
the whole subject of agricultural indebtedness, and the 
various remedies from time to time proposed, were exhaus¬ 
tively discussed Mr. Thorbura followed up his book of 
1886 by a special inquiry into peasant indebtedness in the 
Rawalpindi dominion. The Government of India deter¬ 
mined to deal with the matter in the Punjab, and in the 
summer of 1878 a committee of Punjab revenue officers, 
over which the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Mackworth 
Young) himself presided, framed proposals which have 
formed the basis of the legislation now announced 
• The Bill now before the Council of the Governor-Genera! 
was introduced on September 17, 1899, by the Hon. C. M. 
Rivas, C S. I., the member in charge of the H ome D epartmen e, 
and the above remarks are a brief summary of the historical 
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portion of his speech. On the same occasion Lord Curzon 
remarked: "We cannot afford to see the yeoman farmers 
of the Panjab—the flower of the population, and the back¬ 
bone of our native army—dwindle and become impoverished 
before our eyes. Neither can we acquiesce in the con¬ 
summation of a social revolution which is in contradiction 
both of the traditions of Indian society and the cardinal 
precepts of British rule." 

The Bill has been circulated for the opinions of experts. 
The statement of objects and reasons which accompanies it 
declares that the expropriation of the hereditary agricul¬ 
turist in many parts of the Punjab has been regarded for 
years as a serious political danger, This danger, it is nid, 
is accompanied by bad economic results, is increasing, and, 
if not arrested, will grow to formidable dimensions. It is 
also recognised "that the idea of a free transferable interest 
in land, which is at the root of the trouble, is of compara¬ 
tively modern ori^n, and is contrary both to the existing 
practice in most native Sutes, and to the traditions and 
sentiment—if no longer to the practice—of the people of the 
Punjab." 

The Bill makes the sanction of a revenue officer neces¬ 
sary to every permanent alienation of agricultural land. 
This sanction is to be given as a matter of right when the 
alienor is not a member of an agricultural tribe, or where 
a member of an agricultural tribe alienates to an agricul¬ 
turist in the same village, or to another- member of his 
own tribe residing in the district The term " tribe is 
used in its widest significance, and the local Government 
may define "district" so as to include tracts outside the 
district in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Temporary 
alienations'of agricultural land are reduced to two forms of 
mortgage 1 (1) A usufructuary mortgage for not more than 
fifteen years, after which the mortgage is to be extinguished, 
and the land is to revert to the owner; and (a) a mortgage 
without possession, convertible into a usufructuary mort¬ 
gage for a period not exceeding fifteen y eara. M ortgages by 
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way of conditional sale are declared void, but can be con¬ 
verted into usufructuary mortgages. 

The Local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in council, can exempt any district, or 
any part of a district, or any person, or any class of persons, 
from the operation of the Act or any of its provisions. 

The Bill will be proceeded with next summer at Simla. 

C. L. Tuwer. 

Inshore, a a, 1899^ 

THE USE OF GOVERNMBMT CHURCHES IK INDIA. 

Sir, 

The lucid statement and reasonable arguments of 
Sir John Jardine in your last issue, on the vexed question 
of the use of the Government churches in India, form a 
refreshing contrast to the tone of much of the controversial 
• literature on the same subject in the Atijlo-Indian press. 
The writers on the Church of Scotland's side are, I must 
say, much calmer and more courteous than their opponents; 
one of whom, a rather excitable priest," named Sandberg, 
illustrates his Christian spirit and his historical lore by 
charging the Scottish Churchmen, who seek to assert their 
constitutional position and rights in India, with '‘burglary 
and “ rufftaalsm," and by proclaiming, as a true fact 
germane to tbe matter, that there existed an Episcopal 
Church of Scotland long before Presbyterianism was 
imported from Holland'^ He, and others of the same 
type of mind, claim an exclusive right to the Government* 
churches, because Episcopalians have contributed largely, 
in some cases to the expense of their erection, in others to 
that of their adornment If Government took money for 
either purpose from Episcopalians, on the uaderstaading 
that these alone were to use the churches, they had 00 
right to do so. I^ A. builds a place of business for the 
common use of B. and C., and promises each an equal 
title to It, A- is acting dishonestly if he by-and-by transfers 
the sole occupancy to B, because B. has chosen, at his 
own cost, to put in ^tric light and lay down expensive 
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carpets, and has got his particular friend old father 
Abraham to perform a peculiar service inside the house, 
which, IQ the eyes of many superstitious people, renders 
it unsafe for anyone except B. to sleep under the roof. 
Anglican decoration and consecration of the churches can¬ 
not be honestly held to justify their diversion from the 
purpose for which they were built. As for the effect of 
consecration, which is understood to be exercising the 
minds of the law officers of the Crown, even were canon 
law to be allowed, in our free Empire, to override civil 
contracts and common justice, it could have no force in 
controlling this question, if the opinion of Dr. Lushing ton, 
who held in his time the responsible post of legal adviser 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, is to be regarded as of 
authority. ‘‘The ecclesiastical law of England,” he says— 
save particular portions thereof by Act of Parliament— 
has not been introduced into India. Presbyterian ser¬ 
vices, he adds, " may be legally held in the Government 
Protestant churches.” Naturally so, because these churches 
were built for them as much as for the Anglican services. 
They are all Government churches, and the charge of 
them is under the Public Works Department* In the 
relations of that Depanenent, Rule III. runs as follows : 
"At all permanent military stations churches will be pro¬ 
vided by Government for the Protesttnt and Roman 
Catholic European British-born soldiers ”; and the term 
"Protestant” is defined to include members of the 
Church of England, and of tbe Church of Scotland, 
and such other denominations of Christians as may from 
time to lime be included by the OovemmeDt of India, It 
is further .stated that these buildings, being Government 
property, are to be in charge of the Executive engineer. 
But the Executive engineer is blandly pushed aside by tbe 
"lord bishop” of the Anglican diocese, who assumes the 
sde charge, and locks the door in everybody's face, except 
in that of the Anglican Tommy Atkins and his friends. If 
“ This, of course, does not to chuictes boilt by Anglicais ftera- 
selves, sided by s Conmzoeni grsot. 
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Hamish McDonald has a $ouI to be saved, he must not 
seek» and will not find, salvation here. 

This proceeding is as illegal as it is un>Chri8tian. The 
right of the Church of Scotland to these Government build* 
ings is the same as that of the Church of England. When, in 
1813, the first Anglican bishop was appointed for India, and 
three archdeacons were sent with him to act as oculi episcopi 
in the three Presidencies, Dr, Bryce, the first Scots chaplain, 
went out in the same dbip» and undertook the charge ^ the 
Scots congregation ac Calcutta. Scottish churches were 
also founded in Madras and Bombay, the senior chaplain 
at Calcutta acting as representative of the Scots Establish* 
ment, in all relations between it and the Government The 
latest attempt to interfere with these relations, and to 
treat the Church of Scotland u a mere sect, without 
valid claim to Goveromenc recognition, has been made by 
Lord Curzon with the approval of Bishop Welldon. With* 
out the courtesy of even consulting the senior Scots 
chaplain, the Viceroy in Council suddenly announced that 
all questions concerning the Scottish use of the Canton* 
menc churches were henceforth to be referred, not, as 
under the regulations of his predecessor, to the highest civil 
authority, but to the Bishop of Calcutta. This announce* 
meot was as illegal as it was unfair. In the Act of 
Parliament creating the bishopric of Calcutta this section 
occurs: ** Provided always, and be it farther enacted, chat 
such bishop shall not have or use any jurisdiction, or 
exercise any episcopal functions whatever, either in the 
East Indies or elsewhere, but only such jurisdiction and 
functions as shall or may, from time to time, be limited to 
him by His Majesty by letters patent under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom.” Where arc the letters 
patent empowering the Bishop of Calcutta to exercise 
jurisdiction over the cleigy of the Scottish Church in 
India ? What may be episcopal functions I do not pretend 
to dehne. They do not appear to mean, in England at 
least, the exercise of a discipliu^ which must be obeyed by 
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the cle;^ of the bishop’s own Church ; but they certainly 
may be held to include everywhere the regulating of the 
places and times of the public worship of God. And 
the ultimate regulation of these—not for the guidance 
of his own clergy, but of others with whom he has 
no legal or moral right to meddle—is assumed by the 
Bishop of Calcutta. We are disposed to believe he may 
have assumed it in ignorance. He was new to his ofhce 
and diocese. He had been the headmaster of a great 
public school in £ng]and> where the headmaster is an 
absolute autocrat, He may have imagined that all clergy 
were to bow before him, whether within '‘the Church," 
or without it. The birch of Harrow was still.more familiar 
to his hand than the palm of India, * But by this time he 
must have learned how grossly he erred in his assumption 
of illicit functions, as the public has by this time seen how 
unfit he is to be che umpire in contentious cases where he 
is (w officio, one may say) the prejudiced representative of 
one of the parties in every reference. 

He ought to have lost no time in resigning the incon¬ 
gruous duties unwisely thrust upon him. If he fails to do 
so, the Church of Scotland, whose representatives are 
consticutionally entitled to approach the throne,* iShould 
in the exercise of this prlvil^e and out of respect to her 
own position and duties, lay before the Queen a protest 
against the Viceroy’s invasion of the royal prerogative, in 
investing the Bishop of Calcutta with powers exceeding 
those sanctioned by the Crown, and a petitron for Dr. 
Welldon's discharge from an illegal and invidious office. 

Indian officialism draws a thick veQ across any public 
indications of candid cdticym of acts such as this of Lord 
Curzpn’s; but it cannot conceal the fact that, the new 
regulations have roused feelings of vehement opposition 
in many quarters in India; that the Commander*in-Chief, 
himself a Scotsman, has expressed disapproval; that the 
clergy of all sorts except bigoted sacerdotalists view them 
with disfavour; and that they have pleased no parcy.^t home 
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or abroad, except these priestly gentlemen, and the young 
lions of the Anglo-Catholic persuasion, who contrive to 
exercise, in the House of Commons and elsewhere, a per¬ 
niciously sectarian and anti-Protestant influence on the 
present Government. 

Whatever answer the legal pundits consulted by the 
Government return to the conundrum which they are in¬ 
vited to solve as to the validity in India of Anglican con¬ 
secration; whatever shifts may be resorted to in order to 
evade the duty of providing decent means for the cclebiatlon 
of public worship by the Scottish troops—of one thing the 
Viceroy and his Council may rest assured, that Protestant 
Scots, be they Gordons, or Seaforths, or Borderers, or 
Black Watch, will not much longer endure the outrage of 
being locked out of the Cantonment churches as unfit to 
worship there, and submit to having their chaplains put 
under the orders of an English prelate. They have borne 
their share of the white man’s burden, and been in the 
forefront of most of the battles that have built up the 
Indian Empire. Those who insult them and their religion 
had better understand, once for all, that U will nci do. 

R. Herdsrt Storv. 

The Uoiveriitt, Gliugow, 

£)M«mb«r, 1S99. 


THE INDIAN OOVZRNMilNT AND THE COIKINO 
OP GOLD.* 

Sir, 

Id common with many otben I have till now aanuned that the 
Indian GoveaDcnt did ncpt ioteod for cbe praaeot to let the oativea get 
gc^ coin liom the treaaury, aa in all probabili^ it would be boarded. It 
waa therefore with aitooiibmeot that I learaed tome days ago of the 
decinoA to pay out eovereigni in India to aoyoae who pretenu uocolaed 
gold at the mince of that coaoUy. Eren If lueh coin were to go Into 
' circolatioa in India nothing would be gained and the ccaicity of gold 
would be mceniified; If on the odcec hand it goes luo hoards 10 mn^ is 
aimply loit to the world. 

Apparently th«e U aome objectioa to accepdog at Hie Indian cninta 
the large nppliet of gold available £ron the lodiao cabef. Thii gold is 
uDpute, but it could be refined in India aa easily u in Europe with n 
* S«e arti 4 ^ od the Meaeui? Criai^'’ p. aSo, OivSU/h ttpp. 
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SATing of the co$t of tnosport and the result would be some miUions per 
annum added to the Indian treasury acocks. 

These amouDt now to nearlf ;^$iOOO,ooo» of which about ;^8oo»ooo is \a 
charge of the Bank of England. 

J. H. Twice. 

t>ecetDher, 1899. _ 

THE ANCIENT ARMENIANS. 

Those of our readers interested in archuc history will remember the 
paper In our issue of last April entitled Firddai an Accurate Historian/’ 
by Mr. Jamshedjee Pdllcrijee Kipadii, of Bombay.* The following 
excerpu (handed to us by Mr. W. Marlin Wood) from correspondence 
between Dr. Karl Blind and the author may serve to cany on the questions 
mentioned, pending the publication by Mr. Janshedjee of two worb 
covering several hitherto obecure points relating to that remote period : 

i. Dr. ELarl Blind to Mr. Martin Woodt have read carefully the 
eacalleat learned treatise on Ffiddsi by Jamebedjee Pdlicojee KipadU, 
aad I DOW wish to thank you once more. Oo the subject of the ntce of 
the ’original Armenians,' I think I might mention that Herodotos (vlt. yg) 
calls them ’ colonists of the Phrygians ’ ( 4 ^mT ^fivyiv Atoikc^). He 
enumerates them amoog the Lydians, Mysians, and other tribes of (he great 
Thraklan stock, which «u kindred to the Teutooic and Scandinavian race." 

a. Mr. Pilicnjee to Mr. Martin Wood; '’Vour friend Dr. Karl Blind’s 
remarb &cm Herodctoi I have perused with aitendon. But ycu must 
know that Herodotos and other Omsk writers, according to the scholarship 
then prevailing, claMified all the Asiatic tribes, notaccordiog to the modem 
system of ethnology and philology, but simply from their modes and manner 
of Ufa For iastaoce, many tribes, as shown by Max Doocker, 

who are desoibed u Turanians by the Creeks, are now fouud out ftom 
thdr names, etc., to b« originally of pve Aryan origin. Canoa Rawlmson 
is thererfbre right when be says that there ware Aryans In Armenia long 
before, I think, the dawn of history. If you look to some of the Assyrian 
cities, nod names of their gods, you will plainly find la them Aryan roou. 
For instance, the city of Enoch is ’ Killd Erscb ’ of the Sbaha-nainab, 
Erach being the soa of Ferldtln, the antediluvian Fdshdadian Kiog, and 
the god Asiur is the Zoroastrian Ahurl (Hermazd). Many such names 1 
could numerate here, but it would occupy a long space. SoiSce ic to s^ 
that I have dwelt at full length on this subject in my next tm works, now 
in MS." 

3. To this Dr. Blind thus rejoined* <• Hefodotos was not only a great 
traveller and careful Investigator, but also a native of Asia Minor, where 
the ArmenisQi dwelt. I need scarcely say that he neitbo speaks of ‘ Aryans * 
oor of' Turanians,' but rimply says: * The Armealans were armed like the 
Phrygians, being colonists of the Phrygians.’ He raentioai the Armeolani 
and (be Phry^aos la coanectfon with other tribes of the great Tbralasn 
stock, >1 know Rawliason’s ’Hereniotos,’ and all the controverries cosaected 
with the subject in question, on which I have published many essaya in 
German and EngHrii. The Tbcakumi were evidrat^ Eastern kinsmen of 

• See pp. 3$0-399. 
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the Tentoo* and Seandinamns, therefore Aryans. So were coniequenily 
the earliest peniioned Armenisoa Herodoio* ifl often under-estimated} 
without him we would know little of raany ancient aces. As to early 
Greek writers classifying nations aa Aryans or Tuitnians, I do not know 
to whom your Parses friend rsferi. I should be glad to know what he 
has to say in his forthcoming work.’’ 

AFRICA. 

The progteti of the construction of a railway from the tea it Mombasa 
and XiUndini to Lake Victoria has been communicated to Parllameni.* 
The distance is upward! of 500 mile*. The Laksi although it baa not yet 
been regularly turveyad, ii MtLmated to be acb miles broad and the uat 
in length, cowi^ at leaat a cootJine from ftoo to Xrooo iftll4i» with 
Dumeront bays and inlets. At the end of October, 1898, the rail head 
had reached the sasth mile, sod areumiog that the engioesrs can lay a 
miles day, the railway should be at the present lime nearly completed. 

Mombasa as a harbour is easier of access for sailing vessels entering 
with the prevailing wind, but the port is to some esieni unprotected from 
heavy seas, and would be exposed to bombardment from outside in case 
of war. At tLilbdlDl, on the other band, there Is an excrtlent harbour, 
completely lantWocked, with a capacious aad well-protected snehoraga” 
The object of the raflwey Is to put a stop to the slave irede, and to open 
up the country to commerce and civllU^on. In the despatch from the 
Foreign Office to tbe Treuury <m Pecember so, 1890, U is stated that the 
only mode of ectioo with thU object b view wu the construction of such 
a railway, and it would be more effrctoal and cheaper than nabtablng a 
squadron on tbe oosst, which emounted to ;^xo«,ooo to ^rro,ooo per 
eonure, which represents the interest on a capital sum of rather more 
than £s,occ,oo 6 at 3 per cent. Hence the subeldy for the railway, as 
stated by the Commissioner, Sir Guilford Molcsworih, “is almost 
Jusdfled by tbe saving of the aanoal expeodlmre on the suppreision of 
slavery, even apart from the development of the trade and civUladoti of 
the country.'* ^r GeDibrd, after abate eambaHoa of the whole roet^ 
its many difficulties and other dotails as to coostrection and «toense, 
concludes hh eUbotiK and mott iciereedag report by saying: “Taking 
the system as e whole, h is ebaracterUed by toe utmost method aad 
careful coniideraiiou of deuJl. Great credit is doe to the chief engineer 
for tbe manner he has initiated and developed this organisation under 
dreumstaoces of unparalleled difficulty.” 

KIGERIA 

Today {January t) Nigeria passes from toe late Company to the Briti^ 
GoveramenL It takes ovet a considerable portion of the Company'* 
ataf, some of toe leading memberi of toe executive and Judioal depart¬ 
ments, the whole of toe Company’i troops and officers, the greater portion 
of the medical staff, as well as toe smlf connected with the engineering 
shops and repamng yard at Akasa. 

• s«e Africa, No. 5 Report hf ffii Guilford Atolaewottb. 
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Briiish Guiana — Ceylon — Samoa. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

B7 tbe iwud of tbe Intenatiotiai Tribnoal under the Treaty of 
Wasbioftonto deliaaii the bouadtry between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
the Scbomburgk line is foUowed. England reaJne all the goldAeJds 
worked by the BritUh. The only poRlona within the abote line awarded 
to Venezuela are the Bari out point, the district drained by the Cuyuni, aod 
the Uruan post (formerly English) on the Cuyuni. The boundary having 
been deed, the foaecuriry of title to claims on the goldfields disappears. 

CEYLON. 

Mr. John Ferguson read a paper on Ceylon In 1399before the 
mernbers of the Colonial InsUtute, in which he stated that special progress 
has been made in almost every department. Social, sanitary, and material 
improvement has been made among the niKve population, a. rapid ex ten* 
sioD of cultivation of the cocoanut and other palms, beildM tea, and alio 
mining, all srhlch have greatly advanced the revenue of the oonntry. The 
great iaproveaent in harbour works, and the erection of a flrst^dase 
gravin^dock, bai constituted Colombo one Of Ibe beat equipped central 
pons in the Ban for Asia, Australasia, China, end East and South Africa. 
Railway extension is also in rapid progress. The surplus revenue has 
been devoted to tbe erection of hospitals, eehoola, and other public worlca, 
iacludiog irrigation ttoks all over the island. 

SAMOA. 

The ConveotioD and Declaration in reference to Samoa between Gee* 
many and Greet Britain ia dated November 14. 1899. It Is provided by 
Article I. that Great Britain renovLOcee In favour of Gercnm^ aO hot 
rights over die isUode of Upob aod of SavtU, Indadlag the cfghr of 
eetabliihifig a coaling station there, and her right of extra^territoriality in 
tbeee islands. Great Britain sCmilaxIy renounces in fhvour of the United 
States of America ell her tights over the island of Totuila, and the other 
islands of the Samoan group east of 171* longitude east of Greenwich. 
Great Britain recognises as falling to Germany the territories to the easten 
part of the neutral lont established by the arrangement of i 833 in West 
Africa. Tbe limits of the portion of tbe neutral tone falling to Germany 
are defined in Article V. of the present Conventtoo. 

Article n. Germany reooonces in favour of Great fititaui all her rights 
over Tonga Islands, iacludiog Vavaa, aod over tbe Savage Island, indudmg 
the right of establishuig a navel station and coaling statioo, aod tbe right 
of exira'Unitoriatity in the aaid Islands. Geinuny ^ilarly renounces in 
fiivour of the Ufiited States of America all her rights over the island of 
Tutuila, and over the other islaadi of the Samoan Group east of longitude 
J71* east of Greenwich. She recogowea as ^ing to^ceat Britain those 
of the Solomon lalsnds at presenc beloagu^ to Germany which are situated 
to the east and south-east of tbe island of BoogaioviUs, which Utter shall 
continue to belong to Germany, togethec with tbe island of Buka, which 
forms part of it. Tbe western portion of the nenlcal zone in ^est Africa, 
as defined in Article V. of the present Convention, shall also fall to tbe 
share of Great Britain. 

THIRD SERIES. YOL. IX. 'N 
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Aitide III. Th« Consuli of the two Powers at Apia and in the Tonga 
Islanda shall be provisionaily iccalled The two Goaerninenit mil come 
to an agreeroew wilh regard to the arraagements to be made during the 
iowrval ID the Interest of their navigation and of their commerce m Samoa 

and Tonga. , _ . 

Arllcle IV. The arrangement at present exiatmg between German? and 
Great Britaio, and concerning the right of Gernaoy to froel? engage 
labourers ia the Solomon Islands belonging to Great Britain, ehall be 
equally aweoded to those of the Solomon Islands mentioned in Article II., 
which fall to the share of Great Britain, 

Article V. In die oeoWl eone, Ihe frondee between the Oeniaft and 
English territories shaU be formed by die river Dska « Ar ei Ae point of 
its tatertectfon with the ptb degree of north ladtude; tiieoce the frontier 
shall continue » the north, leaving Morotugu to Great Britain, end shall 
be fixed oo the spot by a mixed CommUslon of the two Powers in such 
manner that Gambaga and all ihe lertiwriei of Mampruii ahall Ihll to 
Great Briuin, and that Yendi and all the temiories of Chikeai shall fall to 
Germany. 

Ankle VI. Oenaaoy » prepared to take Into oonfideratioo, ea much as 
possible, the wlihet which the Oorecomeot of Ores* Briuin may eseprees 
with regard to the development of the redprocal lariffa la the territoriee of 

Togo end of the Gold Coest .... 

Article VIT. Gennaay renouncee her righu of eieua-temtorialtty in 
Zaoriber, but it is at the same time xmdeettood that tUe fennodatioo 
shall not effeciivcly come into force tfll eueb time u the rights of ettra- 
territorial enjoyed there by otoer aatione (halt be aboUihed. 

In an explanatory declaration It ia atated that H Is dearly tmderstood 
that by Article 11, Germany coosenu that the whole group of the Howo 
Illaodi which forms part of the Solomon Islands shall ftll to Great Britdo. 
It If alio undentood that the iiipnlaUoQS of the declaration between the 
two Govemmenti signed at Berlin oo April lo. i886, respei^g freedom 
of comsoce in the Western Fadflc apply to the Islaode meotioned In the 
said Conrention; also it la nndetstood duU tire anaogweot at preeemc 
in force as to the engagement of libourere by Germans to the Solomoa 
Islands permitt Germans to engage lho« labourers oo the same conditions 
as those which are, or which shall be. imposed on British subjects Don< 
resident In those islands. 


THE OUSLEY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The fucceofol compedton for these seholairsbipa at tbe School of 
Modern Oriental Stodies of the Imp«iel Institute fc* Uit year were Mr. 
G. A. Khan, in Arabic; Mr. R. M. Otvia, la Perslaini and Mr. 8. E. 
Gbose, in Sanskrir, The examinatioc for tbe current year will be held, 
probably early in July, in Uoirersity College, London. Tbe subject u 
" IHndnstani.*' The examiner Is Mr. J. T. Platts. Full information can 
be obtained by applying to tbe Secretary, S. M. O. S., Imperial Instibite, 
LoodOD, S.W. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Gborgs Au.sy| 25^* Chasing Cross Road, Lokingk, 18^ 

t. T/u R<i*mftion ^ Egypt, by W, BA^IL WoRSfOtD, JtA., BtrriitCT* 
•l*Uiw, wthor of ” The Pririciplei of Criticina,’* The Villey of Light,*' 

South Afnct,” etc. Tbe author, ha?ing detenu bed tc visit Egypt during 
the winter of 2898*99. oot so much for pleasure tu to exsoune and inquire 
into the progress of the country during s]>eciiUy the English occupation, 
has produced a standard work in which ue exhibited, by pen and pencil, 
in an exquisite manner, the physical tod social characteristics of this ancient 
region of the world. The ietter*preu and iUustrationa are excellent In 
executing his task, he has consulted the best authorities, ancient and 
modem, and has taken foil advantage of the ififotoseioo placed at bis 
dispoeal by the various official aothoritiee io the reapectiTe adoriustrative 
depsrtmena eitebHsbed by the English Gorernment. His survey ranges 
from Aiescandrin, the Delu (and its staple industry, cotton), Memphis, 
Cairo, the mosques, the Pyramids, Luxor. Aisuin, tbe Government (political 
and municipal), law and order, education, railways, 5 nance, and the 
development of the Sudin. 

The author correctly points out that the ** European residents in the 
country^mall ia numbers, but important both poHcically and com* 
merelally—are subjects neither in their persons nor in their properly to 
the native Government. This eircumstsDce, and tbe foot that a ponioi of 
rhe national wealth, together with tbe auoual revenue wbicb aecruea from 
1 ^ is actually held in mortgage by Europe, have together created an addi¬ 
tional and unusual obstade to the progress of admioUuatlve reform; they 
also increase the merit of efforts which are deerbed eventually to triumph, 
in spite of these uoprecedented difficulties.” With respect to the continued 
presence of BogUnd in Egypt, he saya: •' Those Englishmen who think U 
right to assume sa apologetic air when they refer to our continued occupo* 
lion axe either Ignorant of the facts, or misinterpret the principles of iQle^ 
national morality upon which such measures are based. VigilaiMits 
d^rmitntUrus Ux law helps those who keep awako, eot those 

who Ue asleep ’^s a principle wbJdi apples with even greater force ro tbe 
relstlonsbips of nations than to those of individuali. When Egypt was in 
a slate of auaroby, France stepped aside; the rest of Europe never lifted a 
finger; (be ^Qltao—rbe suseraiu autbority^bad neitiiex tbewfU nor rite 
power ro restore the Ebedlve's Goverameat, still less to teforro the abuses 
under which the mass of the people of Egypt laboured. In tbe name 
of commoQ'iease, iberelbre, what principle of public or private moraUty 
could be invoked which would require Boglaod to resign the rewerd of 
her efforts, or even fuslUy her in abandomog the necessary and beneficent 
cask of redeeming Egypt Y' Hence, earryiiig oot this principle, Engkiid 
has a right and a duty to re^pccupy rbe country as loag as ** uttenral peace 
or external secitrity ’* b threatened. And it h erident by this occt^ahM, 
and by her engineciing skili, bw financial adaunistrarioo, and her sense of 

je 3 
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juatice, she is procerinf for Egypt the two greet esienuels for the 
redemption of the counto—in the words of one of her lUtwinra wetet 
fbv irigetioD workt) end “ justice “ (by iniotuting proper legel tr.buoe).)- 
' Mr. Worsfold’i Tolume, so beeutifhlly executed In every t^PW^« 
velueble not only to the tourist, but to the phllenthrojHit. the erchseologut, 
the aiawito»R, genertl reader. 

W, BUCKWOOD ANO Sosij Edinbuhoh anp Lohdoh, i^99• 

i In India. Gh W. Stmvs«. It l» difficult to deicribe thle book 
-W fled ^It wiL U la ioapOMible; to pniie It ia Uk« *' E*iatbg the lil?. 
lo a leriM of well-writteo cbapteaa, thU^-eighc in aumboTs all moro ot \m 
bri«£ the tathoT gvna a kiad of blrd^W flew of "thing, m the? we ^ 
rndia under the eaidiig rule, From beginmng to end there li not a lingle 
dull page. It rea^t like ^ romance woeen out of a fertile liaaginaiions which 
neam that the author caught all the poetry of the ecenca he witne«ed. 
and bad an eye to the pictureique. And yet it ti a honA-fidt and roatte^ 
oPfact detcripiioa of ladU "u ihe ii." The reader ia carried forward 
Involuntarily fro® page to page, and from chapter to ch^^, unabte to 
atop dll be baa reached the laii the author bat to aay. Of aome tblnga 
Che reader would like to have been told a little more. Pot initance, 
Mr, Swerena baa a good deal that ti interaating lo tell ui about Agi^ yet 
nol a word baa be to aay ibout Futlehporc Sikri, one of the moit wonderful 
of all the remaiaa of the Bm^re of Ihe Moghula, in the rery neighbotirtiood 
of the city of Sheh Jebaa. It ii not eaiy to undemand how a buq of 
Mr. Steevent'i genlw ibould bate contrired to mlaa that, the moit remark* 
able of all tbc recnaini of Akbar. 

Xhc TAj-who ever weariea of thai) We hiee In ibla yolume a moW 
graphic and glowiug deeoripiion of that " Eighth Wonder of the World,” 
M it hai well been called. He giw ua very Utile indeed of the ordinary 
guidebook iDfbrmatioft reapectlng that beautiful edifice; bat though we 
have read many a dweription of tbe*T 4 we have new mat with any 
deicariptios at once lo original, lo artiatic, and withal ao true, ai toat now 
before ua 

Mr ^teeTen.'i book la deserving of e much more lengthy notice then we 
have apace to glre to it It will be found an admirable book to read "on 
Ihe voyage out" ea an iotredoedon lo the Land of Regrele,"—the " Land 
of Dreama” To point out defect, in a work .0 well wriiten and » generally 
accurate ia not a pleasing task. But who could have been Mr. Sieevoart 
infoimeni when be wrote (p. 346) lhat a CS- may terire at forty ? He can, 
of coowe, * withdraw ” froo the serrice whenever be pleasee, but he «naot 
conplew his wnn of twenty-five years at ibei age. Again, the Hindu’s 
"caste” is not "brokea” (p, 54 ) by “ihakiug bands ” with an ttog^iA 
pertOD. No genoioe BrdAmae would to do so ; but even \i ha did % 
b« would merely have contracted ceremonial defilement (an cnKrely different 
thing), which could be rectified by Gtnge^waWr afterwarde. Here and 
there we find Other ioaccuradca, as where, on p. r*S, be ipeake of 
" Chapuuice while Hs own aoquainUncc with natural history might hare 
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preveated bim from telling hti re&den (p. 7) that the "porapblet" is & 
fftTOtinte bre&kfast fish among the people of Bombay. But the errors are 
such as can easily be reclined to a subsequent edition.—Jl. 

Clarendon Prbss; Oxforls London, Edinrorok, New York. 

Marathi firoMrit, coUected and MDikted by the Rev. A. Uan* 
WARiNO, The object of coUecdog and traoelatlog these Marathi {MahrAtbi) 
proverbi ii stated by the translator to be to preserve as far as possible all 
proverbial K^reasions, which de^ct the thought and character of the 
people, before they pass out of use; for though they may be well known 
to the elders of the present generation, they will probably be leas known, 
less loved, and less used by the comiog race, with its Anglicized education 
and its modern literature. The proverbs in the book are 1,910 in Dumber, 
and are classified under the heads of (z) AgirtcuUure; (a) Aninali; 
{i) The Body tod its Members; (a) Bthic*]; (5) Food; {6) Health aod 
Disease; <7) The House; (8) Money; (9) Kaoei; (ro) Nature; (11) !Ma* 
tionahip; (ta) Rellglona; (tg) Trades and Frof^oos; and (14) XTn* 
classified. This claaaification la, of course, arbitrwry; but it ia probably as 
uHr an approach to a reduction of them into proper order aa to enable 
the reader to anive at tb«r approvlcnate origin. 

They would probably be found useful to ethnologists to enable then to 
trace aJhnidea iKtween the Mahritha and other races through ihmr commoa 
methods of thought; but with the axception of such specialists ae might 
study its pages with a view to acquire information of such a kind, we fear 
that the ^ok will meet with but a cold receptloo from the public. Tbe 
eompiladon must have been a work of enormous labour, and hat been 
cerefiilly and couseieDtiouily made; on this account It deserves a better 
fate than it li at all Ukdy to meet To go into detail, a great many of tbe 
aO'Called proverbs are vary ordioary everyday layiDgi or comparisons of 
common andrbeticpl ideal which in uo way deserve such an appellatioa, 
aod if these had been omitted from the collection tbe work might probably 
have been reduced to a half or ODe.third of ia present sise, and thus have 
had a greater chance of perusal. 

To exemplify by a few examples taken at random what is here meant: 
Pro?. 1,014, Spend accordiog to your income Prov. z,35i, *'If it 
ripes, ic will sett”; Prov. i,a54, “Tbe fiower of the Fanpal-tree** ^ bas 
ao fiower); Prov. 1,163, " 7 t does not take long for the Bor frait to come 
on the BoT'tree *; Prov. r.ayy, “ When there is thunder rain falh ” (when 
die head of the house Is angry there wOf be tears); Prov. 1,386, “ A coat 
for (he cold”; Prov. i,3rs, “The two wires of one mao, let them aot 
quarrel is the houseProv. 1,363, “lam glad notba-in'law basgoae” 
'(ia dead); “tbe whole bouse is now 10 my hands.*' Now, If these aod 
such-1^ expressions are supposed to be proverbial, they appear to require 
more ea^lauatioD os to the circumstances under which they would be 
applicable, espedaiiy such as Prov 1,377, with regard to which ic would 
be advisable to riiow in idiat sense the very ordirntry mrpressioa, “ Wfaee 
there is tbuoder the rain Alls,” can be twisted into the meaning of “ When 
tbe head of the boose ia aogry there will be tears.” 
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In the tTioullterttion of Ihe Muhrtthi, the almost udiwmI use of ihe 
short sound a aSta % consonant is not only superfluous, but in most 
cases alt^ether vitiates the proper pronunciariom Take, for inaUnce, 
Prov, i,*4S, "Tersdytotii rang(s) an<a) di7as<a)- The right pronuacit- 
don is with Che three ds in brackets left out, and the sentence would io 
conversation be utterly unintelligible if they were rertined u written. 
Examplei of this need not be multiplied, for they occur in almost every 
proverb. 

On the whole, with the exception of a few illpehod ertniiationi, the 
work is one ^ eatraordinaiy perseveraoce and labour, and will be of 
mnch uie to thoie who are lotareeted ia the Mady of languages for 
ethnological purposes.—A. RooBU. 

^ 77 n •• Ooff^rd Rn^isK DtOifiMfy.'* A «» DktUn^ry, w 

HUtfrUai Rrituipiis^ founitd mainly an tfu mat$rieis eaUsettd h 
iagi<ai Soditjs edited by Dr. Jamm A. H. Muriuy, with the ayiitance of 
many Kholari and men of science. Vol. V,, I-in (tdverb).—This double 
leciioD, beginning the letter I, of which it coDstituics oue-fourth, cooiaini 
s,$oj naic words, eoi coiPbioaHons explained under these, and 544 
subordinate entilei of obsolete fonse. Of (be 0,503 main words, 1,700 are 
current and folly ^ Englisb,*' 750 (a«uly 90 per cent) are marked u 
«b»9l0te, end 53 (s^ per cent.) ei aUen, or not fully nacucalised. A double 
SMtios of G, by Mr. a Bradley, ii published today (January t, 1900). 
Ai axamples of the exhaustive character of this invaluable Dictloury, we 
refor to the term Afos, wbicb ii explained under (bar main lectloae, 
the latter eicibmcini ia modem philoiopbicsX developmena. Tbe tarm^ 
/aW occupies three columne \ the word If tat columoe; tbe world III and 
its compounds no fewer than forty*four c^unsni \ the word Imforial and 
Its compounds eight columns; Imfrcvt, six columns; aod In and l» 
phrases down to in patMan, no fewer than twelve columne. The cxplaaa* 
doa» of words and phraiee coatioue to be erudice, highly iotereidog, and 
meet exhaustive. 


C. J. Ctar AJfD Sows, Aw UAftu. Law*, LoHdok, 1899. 

5. Siudia Sitnuftea^ No. 7, edited by MaioaRwr Duwiop Grieow, 
H.R.A.8, We here have another of the masterly aod elaborate productions 
of die fruitful pen of Mrs. Obion. It coniistt of an Arabic version of 
tbe Book of the Aca of (he Apostles; also of the Seven Catholic Epistles, 
or “^stlei General"—to wt, the Epistles from James to Jude inclusive 
—from an ^fatb or n Intb century manuscript In tb c Conveut of Sl Cath^in a 
on Mount Sinai; aleo, from foe same codex, a treatise on foe “Triune 
Nature of foe One God." The work Includes also an interesting anecdote. 
entitled “The Monk% Prayer," and several stiggesUve “Sayings* of tbe 
Arabs. Thus far all is In the Arabic Ut^ngB, and Mis. Gibson hu wppUed 
a voy leaned and elaborate Appendix to the Biblical portion of foe wori;, 
exhibiting foe “various readings" of tbe Pesbeeto, or Syriac text, when 
compared with foe Greek; also a translation into Et^lish of tbe treatise 
on tbe "Nature of God,” aod the other documents mentioned above. 
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In the rootD id wbich Mrs. Gibsoo uid ber sister (Mrs. Lewis) were it 
work in tbe convent there Is & siurcese, at the foot of which wu a Uttle 
closet in which the “ And now published was discovered stowed away in 
an old box or basket At her request the manuscripts were fetched out by 
the monks, and thus the materials of tbe present publicacioo were brought 
to light. The namtive of the process of photographing and editing the 
manuscripts will be found iocereating readiog. The treatise on tbe " Nature 
of Cod'* was the work of a Christian apologist, who thus sought to defend 
hU religion against the apologists of the religion of Muhammad. It follows 
that tbe treatise must have been written after the propagation of laldm. 
This circumstance, however, throws no light on the question of the date of 
the Biblical portion of the "find.’* The author of the treatise is guilty of 
several anachronisms and other mistakes in cortnexion with Old Teicament 
history. But the age in which he lived was not an age of cridciacn. 

It is Impossible to commend too highly the IndomiOible perseverance 
with wbioh these occeHeet ladies, Mrs. Olbsoo and Mrs. Lewl^ are serving 
Ukv dey and generation, and tbe eania ef Biblical litemtuco. Tbsir 
iniereit In this matter, and in the precious contents of tbe Sinaitie monastery, 
panes all praise. They long ago discovered thst seed plot, and they have 
turned tlinr disecvery to account in the publication from tiros to time 
of materials wbicb but cooArm the sacred documents of the canonical 
Scriptures. The printiog is excellently well done—tbe Arabic, the Hebrew, 
the Bnglisb, end the Greek.—B. 

Lokouaks, Gukk akd Co.; Lowdom, 1899. 

d. Avid Lani by Max MOllm; second series of '‘My ludisn 
Friacds." Tbe present wotk Is lazgely of no autobiographical oature. In 
point of style, it te chatty rather dian Ucerary; but che ** chat of Max 
Mailer is better than Ae elsbonu* efforts of most mea The queedon 
might arise, But what to us are Max MdUer’s Xadian friends ^ We shall 
see. In the present work tbli dtstiogoisbed vetetso deals for the most 
pert with retDiniscences of personal acquaiotances. Some of these he has 
seen, aod some he has not seen; some of them are cctemporariea, and 
otbert are koown to us only through the productions of their genius—tbe 
authois aod compUere of tbe ancient literature of the Aryu. It is not so 
certi^ that the authors, say, of the Veda were Indians'' at aU. But we 
would not be overcridcal; it is, anyhow, by way of India that all the 
knoiriedge we have of them has come to ui. 

Among bit Indian ttindt of the present day Max MiiUer includes tbe 
honoured names of Dwgrkt-KJlth Tagore, De^dra>N£tb Tagore, Rlj2 
Ridhi*kaptt Deva, Nila*kapthaGoreb, Keshsb Chandra Sen, and Behramjl 
MalabAiS amoDg male persons, and lUmabii and Anaodil^ J 5 shee among 
Indian women—all well known tbe world over for tbeu published thoughts 
and their useful lives. It is plearing to note that, ootwUhstaadirtg his very 
ardent adimdon of tbe Hindds, tbe Professof spealcs of the custom of 
child-marriage as ‘'that pcfoioous system'' 113) and “those oautuial 
unioDs'' (p, lai). We have beaxd Bcghmaps defend it on priooples to 
which he would not care to j^ply terms so very swoog. His views of Sail 
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she* that, CDihdsiastic admirer though he is of the Veda, he endeutly is 
Dot an omoiToroua admirer of* til that the Veda contains ((k tsi). The 
work is, however, exceedingly iotercsting and iashTJCtive, as are all Max 
Mdllei^a books. The history of tbe “frieoda of such a mao means the 
history of a good deal besides—such, for instance, as the history of cbe 
enteiprlies which jptcrested him and them. Oo this account the present 
volume will prove to be a work of permanent value. 

To descend from great things to small, the punctuation of Max MiUler, 
Id this aad other works of his, leaves much to be desired. He evidently 
writes rapidly« aod this leads to hit overlooking the fact that incorrecloeas 
in punctuatiag oocatioos isiigivlag to the reader. We are opea to come* 
lion; but Mix MtiUer says (fp. rsy, lad) that the corpse of one of poor 
Klmabli’s parents was convey^ to the bttniiag-|ba( by Bribmaes. During 
three decades of years passed In India, we a ever beard of this task hiving 
been performed by any excepting Pdnii. It would be interesting to know 
under what circumstances the mournful duty U performed by persons of 
the BrAhmapical caste. Thrnew system of the traoscripiion of the letters 
of tbe Sanskrit alphabet is adopted lo part U tbe presaot work. That 
lyvtepi has this disadvutage,—that at tbe. very pout at which tbe Eogllah 
reader la b need of gnidhace, it throws away its opportuoity. What 
diflhteDce, for example, would ao Bogllth reader males betweea the peo- 
DundadoD of ‘‘Arama* aod ''Anama’'? Secondly, m either case ha 
would be wrong. No Eagllih reader could ever be guided by either of 
theee forou to the correct pionunctatioo. And wbat difference would such 
a reader males betweea the ribllanti of “ Asoka ” aad *' Areiu"? or between 
"Glvitnao” and ** fTlvfltman ? Ko pleasure have wa b mere lhab 
findbg; hut even Max MlUler would appear to have "shbd at nm of 
tbe misleading details of the system, for he fairly throws it over* when it 
comes to writing the oaspes of Chaitanya and of ICesheb BAbd. Hor Is 
the leaned Brofhstot consistent even with hiaaieif; for oace tbe sibilant 
letter b Am" has to be b Uallc, why should not also that in the name 
of K.bg Asoka*? In ^tber bituce the italic letter » nisleadbg end 
conveys ao meanu^ and eqoaky miileadiag is tbe Rocaau latter also. 
Ko Engllib reader could possibly prodoce dw ootraoc MOod of rise TUavyt 
sibilaae with no better guldaace than Moh It is, ^o. do more pedaoHc 
CO write " JaganuBth " for Juggcrnaih " (p. a) than it is » write " Areia " 
fhr * Asbwb* (p. 194). Max Muller li looked up to by multitudes, and 
for their takes he should keep oonsestently to one principle or tbe other. 
There is a great deal we should like to have added respecting this pcodoc' 
eioD, but we have already exceeded our limit—B. 

7. 77 u History Lord Lotion's Indian AdministraHoHy rhyd to 1880, 
eonpilU from LOtm and OJidai Papm^ by Ladt Bern Balsovr. This 
volunre is oot a biography, but a history of one of be biportut epochs of 
our administration In India. It is formed from a compiUrion of public 
and private coaespondence of great iuCerest and value, minutes of Couocdl 
and speeches, so well atranged that it graphically describes the contboous 
and successive stages of Lewd LyOon's services as Viceroy during four 
years of great labour aad aoxiety, What gives a charm to rite book is the 
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cUa#ic 8Dd refined style of Lord Lytton’i letters, speeches, and despa^ee, 
end ihe forcible, manly, and straightforward argirmeats by ^^ch he 
presents his ^iews on the Tarious imperial and native quesUons with which 
be bad 10 deal. Besides Roance, the Salt duties in the Tanow proTmee^ 
the Co«on duttes, Public Works, Famine organbadon, the rights and 
liberties of the Vernacular Pres^ and the IndUn CiTil Service. ^ ^ to 
expound and maintain, againW great opposloon at home and in in^a, 
what U called “ the forward policy " on the Norih-Wset Frontier, as agatnic 
the "widtiDg policy,” or the “ policy of roasierly inactivity." In reference 
to this question, his speech in the House of I.ords, after bis return home, 
and when there was a change in the Government from the Conaertative to 
the Ubcral, exhibits in no ordinary manner hii grup of the subject, hit 
eloquence, and his profound conviction of the wisdom of bii policy- 

His description of the great assemblage at Delhi, when he proclaimed 
the new title of Her Majesty as “ Empress of India,” or 
Is ipeoUny iDWeetltig. We may repeat here that Ae onginaior of the 
renderiog of this title into the wnacular, which met with the enibusiuac 
and unanimous appmvil of all the assembled Princes of India, was the 
late Umented Dr. Leitner. In reference to tWs title, 

Lord Lytton observes: "The tianslation of the new title in the vernacular 
wu a matter for careful ooniideratlon and consulution, The Govemmeoi 
of India finally decided to adopt the term ‘Xaisor-i-J/ind' It was 
short, aonopwe, expressive of the imperial character which it wu mtendod 
to convey, end a title, moreover, of claisicel antiquity, the term ‘JCauar- 
being that generally applied in Orieoul literature to the Roman 
Bmperor, and still representiog tbc Ktle of Bmpowr throughout Ceotral 

Alia" fp xxo), . _ ... 

The geaeiis of the alieoation of Sher All to the Bridih power is 
explamed by bU too Yatub Kbao. He said i “The diaries received from 
Hoot Mahomed Shah during hli stay is India, and the report which he 
brought back on Ws reenrn, ooorineed my father that he could so longw 
hope to obtain from British Government all tbe aid that he wanted, and 
from that time he began to turn his attention to the thought of a 
alliance" (p. 37o> And Lord Lytton, on commenting cm 3 hcr Alls 
on bis flight from Kabul, makes the following disttnet affirmation; 
•' 1 affirm that Sher AJi had ceased to be the friend and ally of the Bntlsh 
Government, aod that for all practical purposes he had become fire friend 
and any of tbe Rasslw Govemmeaf at least three years before I bad aoy 
dealings mtb His Highneo,« any connection with Ae Government of 
India. And, finally, I affirm that the resJ and the only ctum of the 
Afghan War was an intrigue of long duration between Sher All and the 
Russian authorities in Central Asia, an intrigue leading to an alliance 
between them for objects which, if succesifuUy carried out, would have 
bioken in jnecee the Empire of Bridsb India " (r jop). Lord Lytton waj 
warmly supported by Lord SaUsbury, then Secretary for India j and Lord 
BeacoasSdd, as Prime Miuister, addressed a letter to him at rite dote of 
the Session of rflyp. in which he says r “ Greatty owing to your energy and 
foresight, we have secared a sdentific and adequate frontier for our Indmu 
Empire" (p. 33r). 
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We regret that our limited ap&ce does not pemit us to dwell farther on 
this valuable volume. To realize iB importance, and the grace and style 
of Lord Lytton’s despatches, the reader must peruse the Tolume for 
bimielf. 

LUZAC AND Co. ; lX)NDOK, 

8 . Ess 9 ys on Xofmiri Grammar, by G. K GsiaasoN, ai.t, PH.D, 
This volume coniUts of articles contributed to the Journal of the Bengal 
AalaCte Society by the highest authority oo Indian languages, and, like 
everything written by Dr. Oderson, la not only profound and exhaustive, 
but minutely accurate. Ka^mlrl (u !t may be wriuan for the usloltiaCed) 
is an exceedlugly interesting language to the oompanUlTe phUploglst because 
of its peculiar tad almost isolaced staodpof ot Hi therto rety little has been 
known about It, but of late yean, owiag to this secluded country having 
been thrown open to Europeans, a considerable amount of information has 
been collected end published. It is now seen that this language conuins 
an archaic phonology and structure which, on the one hand, explains much 
that hu been obscure in the allied languages of W«ten India, while, on 
the other, it throws light oo the ptoceaies by which the indexional language# 
of Che Aryan family arrived et their pfosent condition. It Is ttlU under the 
dominion of those subtle laws of euphony which play so Important i part 
in the agglutinative linguagee of t^ Turanian class, and ^ which only 
faint traces still survive in Ajyan speech, traces which are stronger In the 
lets adraneed, and fainter in the more devebped members of the group. 
Indeed is Kashmiri phonology there It much which can only be properly 
undsntood by one who possesses sn ear as delleatei and a perc^tloa of 
shades of sound as keen, as the learned writer himself. Here we have 
epeothesis employed not merely as s tone gradation in derivatives, but as 
pvt of the machinery of inflexion ; and that this was originally a princi[ile 
of Aryan speech is shown by its existence in Celtic, Slavonic, and early 
Teotoole languages. In a brief notice like the present, it is impossible to 
enter ioto detatb of die &icuuUiag analoglas and inferenoes which might 
be drawn from the &ctf sc lucidly set forth b these articles. Students of 
the scieoce of Istogu^e wQl, however, find a rioh treat in tbeee page*. Nor 
is the interest of them confined to the pbooedc system; the iaflerional 
peculiarities are also full of interest. Taken in coonectuo with the very 
striking range of fbrms and iaflexioiis to ably and copiously elucidated 
by the late Dr. Leitnar in hn monumental work on The LengoagM of 
Dardisisa," tboy aflbrd material which it may be hoped some competent 
scholar will one day work out into a detailed exposition of the structure of 
primidve Aryan Speech andics relation to the iggluttnadve languagee. By 
publisbisg in a connected form these very valoable eisays, Dr. Grierson 
has added co the already long list of benefits which by bis learned and 
indefatigable Udjours in the domain of Indian philology he has already 
conferred on the students of char thorny but de^y artrscUve science. 
When he has completed the " Survey of lodian Laaguagea," cm which be 
is now eugaged, it is a duty which he owes to the world to mown the 
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tditct b7» roaUy sMi8factor7 comparatirt grammar oi the Aryeo languages 
of laaia. Quod iie dim Untati, id tu fausio mmitu porfiew / 

JOHir BSAMSS. 

9. The Arahic Prtss of Sgypf, by Maruk Hartkaiw- In a amell 
and handy volume of lew than a hundred pige«, Mr. Harcmann giv» an 
account of the periodical prcM io Egypt. He auppUei a l«t of the 
periodicals » the number of x6S, some of them daily, some wee^, some 
moatbly. Most of these periodical# are in Arabic, some In Syriac, some 
in Armenian, some in Hebreir, some in Kurdith, some in Coptic, some in 
EnglUh, Such ptoUfic enterprise is not limited to persons of the dominant 
sex; It has, a# in America end England, developed also the female joumali it 
and editor. In addition to the namos of the periodicals, Mr. Harrmenn 
gives also in few words some idea of the functions and political rdt of 
each periodical. Some ftw of the papers are almc 4 t entirely r^igiou*, and 
eii of them art strongly comtoiited to MohammadaB sentiment, while 
many of them are, of course, very pronouncedly enti-Boglisb; tor, do what 
we will, ±«re are agitators and asilcootents ia every commualty, and as 
The British claim the prerogative of gwmbUng about thinp in genml, 
and reioice in the exercise, the isme spirit is caught up by the Egyptian 
as well as by the Bengdli. It Is a useful exercise, The newspspers m 
Egypt are published ia the afternoon; the reason, though Mr. Hartmann 
does not note the fact,.is probably that the Muhammadan day, or d«, 
begins at sanset, and not, as among ourselves, at midnight. In the midst 
of the Babel which the incessant cUck of all these enlightening perlodl^ 
creata, one can readily lympathiK with the offleial BngUsb in thw lead In 
the difficulties which betet them lo governing in out name arid ai our 

representativei. , , ^ . 

The stroDgeei element in the popolatlon, from the inteUectuil point oi 
view, ii, It appean, the SyritM, aod die weakest the Coptic. The back- 
mtrdoess of die Coptic race would appear lass a matter of i^ro^h to 
Mr. Hartmian if he were better acquainted with their polineal histwy 
aince the Conquest of Egypt by the second Khalifa 
nature of the Turkish Government, and the folly and pusillaoiml^ Of Its 
officials everywhere, are strongly animadverted upon. “Every kind ^ 
public instruction is," says Mr. Hartmann, “ sysienadeally oppwed by 
that Govemmeot." The Boglisb ia Egypt, as io Jodla and everywhere 
else, have to “take up the whim man's burden.® In England we art aU 
so preoccupied * 4 * our own polidcal burdens, ptobleas, and complication 
that we have no time to read the newtpapers of the many couw^ 
which we stand connected. A similsrif interesting account m‘g« be 
compiled respecting the Indian periodical press, and the press of Ch^ 
South Africa, Canada. Burma, Japan, etc. Such compilattoDi a^ 
present arc valuable as works of refteence, and as sbewog the Ine^lec^ 
wrivity of all those peoples who fall under Bridsh iDfluen«, But^ ^ 
present work was compiled in a hurry, aod tiiough the irtrk of the prmtv 
was admirtbiy executed, diere is many an error which the compUer might 
correct in a later edition,—B- _ 

10 . Notts and Commonferios on Ckintst Criminai £aa> md togsmst 
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TBpiaj iviik a bri^ exeunus pn iht tam 0/ A'P/p’fy: founded 

9 n the -writing ef the late Sir Chaion^r Ala&aster, kcma. bj Ernest 
AlsbMter, B&nuter^t-Lair, «tc.^Thii work u decddedlf of t hi^h order 
and ctD be thoroughly mured u p. popntar guide to the principles of 
Chinese kw, reouti moreover, to u to f&ll more easily within the purview 
to which we are accustomed in the West Chinese law» like Chinese 
history, lacks concentration and syitemadsaiioo, dealing as !t does by pre* 
Terence with concrete cases raiber than Axed principles; and it is fbr the 
European student of law, u of history, to extract fiom a mass of spedAc 
pains and penaldes ia the one case, or a mass of isolated facts in the other, 
some general rulee which govern and throw intelligible light upon the an* 
acieatifkaliy'groupwd details. Ko ona who has spent hb bMt years in 
China could have been better fitted by tempenment for ehb task diao the 
lace CoMul'Oeaeral at Canton, who had so far back as 1876*7 ft coatribnted 
to the China Heoiew (vob. v. and vl) the excursus portion of the above 
excellent work. Chinese law, makes no distinction between the civil and 
criminal branches of jurisprudence—in fact, (here are no well'understood 
Chinese words capable of adequately expreaaing the dbdnction as we 
wtdenrind it. From their point of view a law b a command, pare and 
simple, and breach of that command entant pnolihmeat; banea all law is 
in a way chalnal. If popular customs upon matnrs touching inberitaace, 
coinoteroe, transfer, and so on havs from time to tins called for a com* 
taand to rectl^, accennate, or generalise such coitoms, aad have la thb 
way indirectly created a body of quail'dvU law, thb dvil Jnilipnidence Is 
cone the leas of an andUary order, saactioned by pains and peaalUee 
exactly as the geoertl or criminal code of which It is, so to speak, a mere 
afre^gr9wth or excrescence. Tbb peculiarity b the better realbed when 
we observe tbe one main principle which pervades all Chinese bw, namely, 
that rights, injuries, innocence, and pllt are founded rather upon status 
than QpOB individual equality; thus, what b a crime in a child, slave, 
junior, wife, or pupil may, through the exaggerated operation of fia/ria 
peueias^ taken In III widest tense, become almost a virtue in a parent, 
master, senlcir agnate, husband, or tutor. Thb p^t b eatceedJngly 
clearly brought out by Sir Chaloner Alabasts, whose weil*koown sardonic 
homeur manages to quicken with lively Interest die dry bones of the 
baldest Chinese statutea Having read carefully through the whole 600 
pages, and having pvevioasly had opportunities of reading the original 
'^comtnands" of several successive dynasiies of Emperors, 1 can candidly 
«say that I have not noticed a single instance where (so far as my own im- 
perfoct knowledge goes) any essential fact or principde appears to be in- 
coirecdy stated; it b a little curious, however, to notice that not a lingla 
word b »id upon the subject of fomale iofrntlcide. It was a happy 
thought to give, in the original Cbtnese chantecers, along, of course, with 
* translatioDs, the leading le^ terminologies. In a considerable number of 
cases these ebareeters have been mbprioted, but not In such a way as to 
prevnt anyooe conversant with Chinese from knowing what the correct 
character ou^t to be, whilst for those wbo do not CMomo at all 
thb defect will not entail any serious consequeeces, as tbe whole of tbe 
Chinese will to theta be unintelligible. £, H. Parua. 
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HosACB Marshall ahd Son; Lohwh, 1899. 

11. Th« St^ 9f Wtst Africa,, Mary H. Kinoslbv, aothor of “ W«$t 
Africao SJgdle* ” The Story of the Empire Series. A racy pocket*h;story 
of Weil AMca» in the author'e^ well-known slyle, showing the rise of 
Eogiish influooce in the West; the conditioos under which Snglieb trade 
has been earned on, from Queen Eliubeth’i time to the prceent; the 
story of early and modem explorers and merchants, the dlfBcDltlea they 
met with, and their pluck and perseverance, reiultiog in a letilement of 
Govemicent under the agii and control 0/ England. The area of Miss 
Kingsleys excursion comprises Che Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
Lagos, and the vast territory now to be known as Nigeria. This history 
is sccompanied with a map, and a good index. 

IS. T/W TVansvaal Been: a Histarual Sktkhy by ArarcAHua, with pre- 
sentacion map of South Africa. A very accurate and clear historical sketch, 
embraemg the origla of tbe Boers, the Vooraekken, the early batory of 
the South AfHcaci RepabUc, aoeexatioa and wv, the two 000*011001, 
the Uidaoden, vricb importue appendices, giving the oamee of British 
Premiers, Colonial Secretaries, and Governors of the Cape; Presidents of 
the South African Republic and of the Orange Free State; Premiers of 
Cape Colony and Natal since the grant of responsible government; 
Lieuteoant'Goveniort, Administrators, and Governors of Natal since iu 
sepantioD from Cape Colony; caleodar of principal eyenu in South 
Africa since 18^4, and a Ibt of the numerous books consul ted, with an 
inportaot note This work Is fUll of interest, clearly written, and valuable 
at the present time. _ 

Gtofboa Nawn, Ukttbd; Lohi>oh, 1899. 

13. TVu jHttmatianai by seventy coutributori, edited by Dr. 

HVOE Roen.T Mitu, Ubnriao of the Royal Geographloa Socte^. This 
book of i,o&8 pages Including Index is a woader and a credit to tbe 
Cenwry at the dose of which U appears, and emphatically oo other Centoey 
could have given birth to a compilation so coroprehensive, so accurate, 
and so complete. In statistiei some ressoiuble accuracy is sought for, and 
not mere guesses; some data must be shown for amount of populariOn. 
As regards tbe Cbinese Empire, tbe estimate of tbe population is loo uo- 
ceruhk to record anything aa a fact; the utmost that can be said Is that 
k is not improbable that it reachw 350,000,000. As regards British ludla, 
where attenpW bare been made for aeveral decades to iocroduce a ceosM, 
the population Is entered at 8$7,ooo.ooo. Thus ri)etwo countries together 
contain more than one-lWrd of the population of the world in its wldess 
sense. 

The Editor in bis brief preface explains that tbe work is the wo A of a 
Septuagint, and gives the names of the seventy learned contribotors, aod 
tbe portion of the subject entrusted to each is recorded, and the list 
jnsrtfiei the title of “loteinatioDal" An esrimate was formed the amount 
of space to which each contributor should be restricted; this moai have 
been a task of* great d^cacy. Each anrbor was allowed » use his own 
language^ but the contribution was, under the supervisioa of tbe Editor, 
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tnntlated into Eoglish; etch author ii held reepouible Cor hU &cls aod 
figures, and the final proof was subcmtttd Co him eo as to insure that 
responaibilicy. While, on (he one hand, iDathemstical, physical, com* 
merdtJ, and political treatment of the suhgect was not excluded, on the 
other hand, it was understood that a book on Geography must be written 
from a strictly geographical point of view. The general deecription of a 
continent muit refhr only to the largest and most determinative feacures, 
and these should be taken in the following order: coasts, surface, geology, 
cLmare, flora, launa, ulhropology, history, meluding territorial chtogai of 
the highest order. 

SeveDCy>Dine letters of invicadon M pOttiMa eontfibucon wore Issued lo 
October, iSpy. Torty^even of the aothon ttws invited at once agreed to 
contribute; on ead) refusal a second author waa ^pUed Co, and nineteen 
accepted; in ten cases a rhird author had to be applied to. In the course 
of this operation rss letters were eachaoged with correspondents in all 
parti of*the world, from Norway to New Zealand. Each section bears the 
author’s name, and seven Buropean languages are represented in these 
comnunicatioas. 

The spelling of place'namei presaotad a sarioui dlfleulty. The division 
of the subject is into countrise, where there U a special alphabetical system, 
and into OMnCries where there is acne The traasliteraiion of the fonner 
was difflculc. As regards the tatter, the mlei of the iLoyal Geographical 
Society were adopted whenever the proouadedon was known. The 
uraei of places in British India are given throughout according to the 
rulea of the Government of India. 

The Vnited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland occa^ a larger 
space than any other great country, because the materials available were 
fuller. Other countries have been treated with equal care. No part of 
the world dominated by Weaiern civilisation is viewed as a foreign land. 

Ail details of Anthropology which have no bearing oa Geography, such 
as raLigioi, langoage, edncatlon, culture, ere rigorously excluded or lightly 
noticed. Geography, and Geography alone, is the subject and object of 
the book, for a treatiie <ik mniius ndvr has so limit. The subject, being 
stbctly limited, has been treated syttemadcally, on onderstood plans aod 
principles, in an orderly manner, leaving no room for partiality or pre* 
judice, with s uniform tenninology, with no alluftou to past history or 
dipping into future possibiUdea Turning to Cluster LIL, pages to 
sot4, we are informed all about South Africa by competent persona; at 
pages 4^9 to 503 Britlih India is fully UluitnUed. There is a danger in 
knowing too much ^ a particular region, and there is a greater danger in 
koowfog too IHtle and supplementing ignorance with platitudes. Both 
these errors are avoided 

I do not secoomend this book to coatintious reading from tbe first to 
the last psge, as this would prove wearisome, unless to a student, trtto b 
gectiag up the sohject preparatory to an examination in Gocgraphy. There 
are do large maps a the volume, but several hundred small iUufUations. 
There are no sheets of statisdci which crash tbe inexperienced reader, but 
at tbe end.of the deecriptaons of each country there is a uniform ststisdcai 
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note the popululioa end area, aod a few other details. At page iW 
tbe population of the globe is distributed according to races. An ethno¬ 
logist might take exoepdon to this distribution and to the word “race" as 
applied here; but it isaufficieuc for a treatise on Geography, and runs as 
follows; 


I. White, called Caucaaisna 
II. Yellow „ Mortgols 
in. Black „ Ethiopians 
IV. Red „ Americans 


770,000,000 
540,000,000 
175,000,000 
as,000,000 


Grand loul x, 507 ,ooo,oo« 

The treatise ia up to date, and worthy of the tU Mt I place by its 
aide on my table Arrowsmith’s “Compendium of Ancient and Modern 
Geography” ptepatcd for the use of Eton College in 1831, two yean before 
I entered that acbool j it was considered 1 prodigy of knowledge then, and 
U is Ulusuited by cbo accompanying Eton atlas. Ut us speak revetently 
and gently of our predecessors seaeaty years ago, hoping that our 
deacendants in the years preceding a.d. sooo wUl do tbe same to us of 
this generaiioD. __ 


ICkjan Paul, Tr*ncb, TbObw«r amd Co., Lie.; Lonmr. 

14. Sndf* Afrua {Sritith Smfiin 5 rr^). This Is a compteheoiivo 
and intaresting book, which perhaps natuielly devotes more consideration 
to our newer and healthier posseaaioni in the south and east than to tbe 
old though coametcielly valuable aetUcmenti on the deadly “ West Coest" 
Still, it agab makes plain the fact that white men can lucceesfuily coloniae 
the sonth, while tbe Guinea shore will probably remaia a black man’s laod. 
Various weU-^oalihad vriten set forth the bistory of soutbern Al^ca from. 
its discovery by Dias sod misrule by tbe Outoh East India Company to 
the Boon' greet nek, and later tbe openlog up of Rhodesia and Vgandt. 
as well as the phyiucal features of the different territories. Some of the 
articles almost of necessity overlap i bot although space forbids the mendoo 
of each io detail the collection is well-balanced ■, that ia to say, the side of 
Boer and native is shown as well as the Imperialistic coloniser’s views. 

Among others, tbe pictures of beautiful Naal, garden of Sooth Afticn, 
and Rbodena am particularly plsaaiag, ud we note bow in the lauer etteU 
lenl work is beiog done by young Eaglisbmea from may be termed 
tbe higher walks of life. Tbe writer has found in otf»er par» of the world 
foat tbe best of such not otdy set some stamp of refinement upon 
very rough places, but also, strange to say, do the hardest and dituest 
things as efficiently as any to the manner born. Still, ther» is anothftc 
kind, the '‘remittance men,” who, levying blackmail on friends at home 
and degenerating into loafers, ate snyfoing but a blearing W any colony. 
We find it stated, however, that there are none of these In Rhodes The 
Boar Is ^ shown botb as an iodustrioos firmer, and a siociiinoBious 
ruffian whose knowledge of truth is reptesented by the symbol X, sod who 
considers a^ scheme for improveomat rank unpiety.. It aay interest 
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80TD6 to lotro ibAt th« populAtion of the TrAosml eoDsiste of 97 per ceot 
Boer» ead 73 per cent of other oetiooelideei pnc(icit]l7 ell Sritisb, tad 
that the fcnoer come of G«)lic Huguenot ta ireU u Teotoclc itocL 

The oeKve queeiion is thlf treated, ooe Article eettfaig forth the floe 
quAlitiet of the Zului, add laying a heavy reapouibility upon their—to uee 
a mild term—British misDunAgement; while two very old probleoM which 
have never been folly solved are hinted at—whether the blaelc man li 
improved by Chriitieoity as it li taught to him, end to what extent we are 
Juatided ia robbing him of his lend To the latter the Colcniiti’ rejoinder, 
voiced by ooe writer If, "Ho race in the world has a perpetuil right to 
territory which it abuiea And from this race or iodirldual which cumbers 
the ground the ground must pus away.*' 

There is a dear picture of the Zaoribar Protectorate, with a history from 
itt foundatioD by Muscadine Arabs, and once ruore It becomes evident 
that the Arab's work in South east Africa bas been insignifleant compared 
to his work in the north and west, where, instead of steeling him, he set 
a stamp of superiority aad even of civlliution upon the negro. Next 
follows a spirited vindication of British poUqy ia Egypt, though the French 
who have, so it is shown, pertiiteatiy lumpered our Improvements there 
wodd probably object to Its being dassided as British Africa. 

Lest come Ae West Coast colonies, where BriUeh commerce leadvandng 
by leaps aad boands, aod white roea die even faster cbao they did at the 
bandog, behind whleb lie decadent but stUl partly dvUUed aad powerftil 
Moslem Bultaaates. Here there ia a clever study of native character by 
Mias Kingsley, and Ae dvUked and converted oegro appearv agalo. One 
writer shrewdly observes that it rolght be better to teech him to work with 
his hands rather than ape tbe European, aod beoome too often an oa- 
reliable cleric The writer, knowing the spedee, agrees with this, but the 
prooesf of taachlog manual labour hts sometimes In South AMca, at least, 
become lynonymous with slavery. Alter all, as Mlsa Kingsley relates in a 
cbanotwiKic anecdote, the fitctorias of West Abica are but the porter’s 
lodg^—toe real lenleineiit is toe crowded cemefioy. 

British AMea is a kiJeidosco^ Dcecare of malaria] jnngile, scorching 
uplands, giast nnges, and fertile hilMopes, all manner of drmatea, naCbnc, 
aod laoguages, arrd this book throws a partial light upon it Ho whole 
library could do ao foUy.—'H. B. 

15 Jh^ ("Britisb Empire Series,” voL i), with two maps. This work, 
tbe liTst of tbe "British Empire Series,” coacaios twenty'three esuys^ 
aineteea deal with India, and the rest with Ceylon and tbe Britisb settle 
mena is tbe Fat East The majority of the essays were delivered as 
lectures before Che South ^ace Ethical Society; but, with one or two 
ewcepUoBS, tbe form of jpk kduie has not been allowed to mar tbe Utsrary 
character of tbe worlu^fThe essayisu are all experts; popular goveraors, 
distinguiibed offidaj^ sod nuives, not only gentlemen of atandtog, but 
also native ladies, have contributed Ibdr qiMa. Tbe g«ieeal aim of toe 
essayists has been to describe the past and present condition of the 
yuovioces with which they deal, to show toe political and ecortomic renihs 
of British rule and the methods of British adminisoadon, and to bring 
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«dtiCAted Englishmen into sympetheric cenuct with the slnnge dvilisations 
and ibe in6nite varety of people* that h&d shelter beneath the broad* 
spreading sgis of British supremacy. In a work of this kind there ia 
neceestriiy a certain want of unity peKeptible, a discordance of dews, an 
inequality of grasp. Experts are not always the beat evponeott of their 
knowledge; it requires practice and some innate literary skill to bring one 
the lalient featurei of a complex aubjech and above all it requires the 
power of projecting one’s self imaginatively into the position of the hearer. 
Ao BngUih audience requires tbinge to be explained, asiociatiotii to be 
an ravelled, misunderstandings to be guirded against, which to the expert 
are so obvious that they require neither mention nor explanation. As a 
whole, these papers do not err in this respect {they keep the salient points 
well in view); lome of them ate eminently readable, and only two or three 
are overburdened with deuile and a lack of proportion. One of the beat 
*ii Mr. Baines' introductory essay on "Out Great Dependency." Mr, Baines 
open! with a favourite but tomewhaC disputable apborim regarding the 
valoe of a itraoger’s firar impreeiloni, bis vivid grasp of all that is promitMat 
or new as connaated with the detailed, laborious, and overdrarged know* 
ledge of the expert. But Mr. Baines’ Immense practice in dealing with 
huge and complex naaseei of facta has enabled him, despite his supposed 
diaadvantagei as an expert, to write a capital paper. ^ 

Obscurity and want of proportion cannot be charged against the eiiayiati 
u a body, but several of tbetn are guilty of that most common fault of 
lecturers—the assertion of highly coatroversial opinions as indubitable 
truths. *'Iq my lecturai 1 say what I chlok," a Oermao professor once 
tarnarked, "but in my books I put ooly what I Icnowand several of the 
lecturers appear to pracrise the same rule. But the cbief deface of ebe 
work ia not that ic is written by «9«rta who oecariontUy express very 
opiaiont, but that k did aot have an expen fbr an editor. The 
origioidDg ideawtf good, bat k required an expert to ou^ oat the ground* 
plan, to harmonise the cOBtndjctioaa, and to give unity to the whole. The 
book suffers from redundancy and from defect Thus we are told four 
times over, and at great length, of the oERcial machinery in all Its details— 
(he commitfioners, collactori, judges, and tbe rest—and yet no ooe oonld 
imagine from this book that there was a roataiial diffoieiice between the 
administrative systems of Madras, Bombay, aad Bengal; oor could any 
naeopbialicawJ reader by any chance diicovar what t non-ecgulation 
province means. Again, we have an article on Indian iadesulea, but 111 
maanfactarea are of Inanitoly Ian importance to India than !b agricuUure, 
and yet no p^^er on Indian agricaltore is ftirtbooinlng. Tbe eaiay on 
ancient ledian hlsfory is scarcely relevant to tbe main object of the work, 
and it b so slight that It might advanlageouily have been oositted. But if 
it were to be treated at all, it should have been entrusted to a competwt 
scholar like Mr. Vincent Smith; and then why ocnit all meodoa of 
Muhammadan bisto^, sedng that it bean so dlrocUy upon die preseot 
coodidon of tbe provltces ? Kotbing is raid In this volacoe of Indian 
religioa^ probably because they have been dealt with in previous publica¬ 
tions of the South Place Ethical Sodciy; but Ibdr omission detract* Aero 
TBIRB SERleS. VOL, IX. O 
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tbe valM of Mias Hughes’ inteccsliog pap«r on lodian, or rather Saoikxil 
liierariirt. The reader iroold not coojechire that there exisia. or ever has 
existed, in India aoy literature except in Sanskrit. The volume th^fort 
suffer* both from deficiency and redundancy. It might have been enlarged 
with advaotage, and the caaaya relating to the dependendee of the Colonial 
Office trantferred to another volume. But the central Idea i* eicehaat. 
and the English reader will be able to form some idea of the phyaical 
upecu of the country, the look of the inbabltanli, the political and 
economic (lueitloni «lth which the British rxovemment ha* had to deal, 
Of the infliute variety of race* and of tribe*, the itranga and complex 
civill*atioo*, the aidritual world* of the Orient hli notion# wlU be vague j 
and of the novelty, the exhilaration, tbe ^onr, of the Eajt be wlU form 
no conception whatever. Cuiioiwly enough, there If no formal e*say oa 
the reUtlons of England to India j and Ae evdotion of Indian loclety and 
idea* under the impact of Waitem civil Uatloo i* tcldom touched on by 
the eiiayieia. SIrR West treiu of it more folly than any of the other* 
in a Prologue which is one of the best, or rather the very best and most 
tbougbiful paper in the book. The paaaiog reader cannot do betlcr than 
lay CO heart Sir Raymond’s moral; There must be a recognition of the 
teachings of actual expeiimeni, but especially of that gretiert leeson—that 
diidaifi la the outcome and the sure sign of itu^dity/’ 

the booWi well printed, and publiihed at a very moderate price.—;. K, 

C Aatiroa Pmmoh, LmiTW; London, iSpp. 

Id. 7 SinigiannHh4 Be^ry Biram, by HttiWtT VrvtASf, M,A., 

author of “ServU: The Poor Mau'* Paradise," etc. The author has 
produced a work, handsomely printed, profutely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and a map, of scenes which he has personally visited. Should tbe 
reader desire iniiruction as to place*, person*, habits, costumes, and other 
peculiarities of tbe various trlbea, races, and natjonalitles of this com- 
panttively unfrequented bet ioterestiog region, he will And the descrlptiooa 
of one who has a keen eye of observation, common-eeose, wit and humour. 
Work* hitherto pabltihed ia English belong to the past, and those of the 
Frendt, in the anthoris o^fo^oo, are '* prejodfeed and It will 

•erve the threefold porpoee—to the traveller a pleamnt and ladi#peneable 
compaoion, a tribute to the last lurvlvon of a grand medieval race, and a 
pooiible avenue of retrieving an opportuoity lost by the Berlin Treaty 
toward* promoting real civilisation and commerce, and by which be con¬ 
siders British prestige and commerce were aacriflced. 

The volume contains an historical rdiumd Irom ancient times—the 
fnad^ edfflinistiaUoD, the position of Islam, the Jews, Tunis and its 
•ubuibi, trade and ag^culture, tdmlalicraiioD of justi« and educatioD, 
beast* and ftatbered fowl, and a description of Tripoli, with a oopfoua 
iodeii. 

Birerta bw created an interest from tbe rumour that it bad been ceded 
to Russia for a coaling station. Tbe author obaerves that it might have 
been obtained “by England forty or fifty years ^ bat our navsl autboride* 
rightly judged that it was sot worth troubling about” Stress has been laid 
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upon the f&ct that all ebe fleets of the isorM might easilj be cooeealed 
there, ud, awaiting theix opportaoitj', mi^t lalJy forth and command the 
Mediiemoean. The lake bebiod the town a equal in area to the whole 
eitj of Paris, and is probably the largest harbour in the world. “ But moil 
naval experu are agreed that, though all the navies of the woeid may take 
refuge in such a haiboor, they will by no means And it so eaiy to come out 
again. A ahtp or two jodkioosly aunk at the entrance to the canal (which 
the French have cut) would • boitk up' the Beeu (or weeke or months." 
However, for fall infonnataon about that end limilar topica, and dsscrip- 
tiooa of the bumoroua iaddenta tod itories from the author^i fadle pen, 
we commend our readers to peruee the whole this delightful end 
inatructive volume. 

dAunoK Low, MaasTov tato Co.; LoHXoir. 

17. /Htrnbnfim U Sfu^y Jafvwt Writing, by Basil Hall 
CHA iogaiAiK. Mr. ChambsHain, who has already dons so much for 
the student nod the traveOer b Japan, hai fodowsd ap the diird edition 
of bis '* Cotbqnial Handbook " by ^ ^ ipleodid work 

upon the above mbjecc. The number of people in Europe and America 
who really uodenund the Jipaneee wriuen character from a historical 
point of view is so limited that a detailed account of its growth here woold 
either be superfluous, or would occupy a space dUproportionste to the 
number of readcru bterected. The Japaoess onginally had no wxiung cf 
any kind, end when flnt they were brooght bto cootact with cho Chbeae 
ideor«pbi (which as a oMttar offsctca&bsmdout.sohtf4i their 
meaning goal, in any language under the sonX slthsr rend than out b 
(heir own tongue, or ueed them pboDStknUy; or, where they Mpremed 
new adopted and t&air sooDde as wtU as their goanbgs. 

At the time when diplomatic reladoos vd Conn and commercial relationi 
nii Nbgpo were flnt active and ligolaw.^., about c.400 years ago—tfae 
Cbbiee bad develop e d a wy acditic system of abbrevUted or uUn-demouc 
calligraphy; and tbe arrhal of very nu meroes batches of H iodu miaaiooaries 
at the aame period introduced almost aimultaneously into Cbina, Corea, and 
Japan quite new nolioM upon etymology, syUablea, alphabet!, a&d 10 on. 
The result of all this was that fragoeets of Chiaese characters, or tbc whole 
of c«iab Cbioeee characsen wrictes b abbreviated forms, began to oome 
bto me with merely phooetie valua Tbe effect of this upon San^t or 
Pali, and upon Cor^ Deed not be fa rth e r enlarged upoo here; bnt die 
gradtral rea^ in Japaawts to create a most compUceCed system a( writlcg, 
calculared or rather dmdoed to recoomk die pdyvyllabic JapuesB with 
the moooeyltabb Ovnaee, whoee nesala, tones, and aapiretea were totally 
foreigD to the Japaneee genba, and could not be imitated. The object of 
the ffl^ificent volume oow under cKitice is to guide the European sradeot 
step by step ihrongh this historic mare, and, in to doing, to ena^ him, 
also K9 by st^ ak in the case of the eady Japanese, bo avaff himself of 
the ideographs, and of their eacrescacces end aftergrowths, as a neaos for 
express hinieelf in writing in tbe mixed Japanese leugnage of Co*day. 
Tbe Anneaes^ tbe Coccana, the Cathayons, the Tangms, and die Golden 
Tartart have all in rcra ©jdeavoortd to crea« new syllabaries or aiphabeia 
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out of malilftted Chioesc characters; but in the last three cases the 7tfible 
efforts oerer seerei w hare tchievcd eoduring practical result at all, and are 
at present qrfite undecipherable; whilst in the two fbtmer iattancei the 
“vernacular,” or adapted writing, has never produced anyHtoritura worthy 
of the name, and has always taken a ‘‘back-seat” and been merely anaUary 
to the more lucid Chinese; and even that in ahalf-athsroed sort of ‘wy- 
It has only been io Jspen, vigorous, " cocky" Japan, that native energy has 
been itioog enough to assert Uself to the eaten: of Imposing its own 
development of Chinese upon true Chinese on absolutely equal terms. Just 
as the despised vernaculars of Europe were centgrles before they could 
“ catch on* lo turn and dUpUee the Udo monopoly of Uteraiure. lo the 
ffwW 01 ‘•mhewre'^ of Japanese has bad to fight hard and obrttnately 
lo order w displace the pure Chinese monopoly of literature In Japan. 

Bven SI a work of an, Mr, Cbamberlsin's book U deierWog of a place 
on the drawing-room uble, for the pistes are beautifully finished and the 
charterer models are perfect. The only thing lu true art the Chinw have 
ever achieved is calligraphy; and if they eppear to have achiev^ t else- 
where, as in porcelain for instance, it is because their best poroelain Urgely 
dspeadi upon calligraphy for its grace and ornament. Upon this calligraphy 
the Japanese bava successhilly ventured to Improve; and though they have 
adberwi ro classic modele to the last, they have maniged to impen i dash 
and a verve w the demotic forms which the best Chinese muteri of 

antiquity rolgbt eovy. ^ 

But, sp«l from its artistic value, Mr. CbsmberUio'i noble work seves 

the etudeet ftom p:c>flrtM« griadbit It mmh. 1 . forth the why the 
wherefore of each apparently complicated rule a inch aa ordwy and 
syitemstic way thtt ary IndniiTlouB learner may now achieve^ with the 
minimum of native technical assistance, results which hitherto wruinly 
nni a dosen Europeans have ever maniged. Some people may be inclined 
to ask: Is the victory worth achieving ? It is oerwinly a great thing to be 
able to glsflce quickly throug^i the best Japanese newspapers; and in time 
of war a TOM who weld promptly det^hee importaM conununlcabow 
would be iowJuaWe, not to meodon the importance of bdog aMe to 
correspond freely and eaftly with an ally or an eoemy. In any case, 
Mr. Chamberlaio’s book is the first systematic one of let kind, and it will 
probably conimue to be the be« for many genefitioni. 


Sahps and Co, ; Lonpon, 1899. 

18. CMina, by HaaoLO E. Goan (“The Irrpetisl Interest Library,” 
edited by Haiuib Kshdrt). Mr, Gorst has produced a very readable 
book, aod has oertainiy succeeded tn showing up very clearly eome of the 
chief point! in the political problems whleh prteeM iheoeelTCi to ni, bow 
that up-to^ate eveuts havO altered the bearings of the general oollook In 
the Far East, The author, who has evideaily not been to China, to a 
certain eatcni disarms criricira at the outset by paying bis possible critics 
the coipplimeot of assuring them that almost any one of them would have 
done better than himself, bad that one seen fit to take up the task to which 
Mr. GoTst has devoted his eoergies. It Is, however, by no means certain 
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tbax web U tb« case. Almost ewrooe ifi the Fax £ast has, or baa had, 
hii own private axe lo sriAd» ot hia owa biased ideu to air, and it ia )iut 
as well that a complete otttaidcr, uiiog ujrtbe la'relled coda of miereaicd 
contioveny tor himaeH should eodeavour to produce an lodcpeadent 
pauern of bia oirn workiof, and ibk from a purely objective point of view. 
Taking a genetal aorrey of ibe vhole aituatioD, Mr. Gorst &lla promptly 
into line with thoee vbo think that Great Britain hat ladly cegleaed ber 
duty, and criminally let alip her many opportunitiee. Perbapt it U a 
wholesome thing for Her Majtety's GoveromcnO that they should be 
periodically gibbeted es incompetentSt just aa it is sound policy for the 
K&vy League to keep the Admiralty up to the mark by dnving ghastly 
pictures of ooi comiug naval decadence: in the same way, lO descend to 
a much tower step in the scale, it la oo the whole good that Consuls should 
oom^Dally be locally atigmatued as **du&rs,* so that they may not take 
things too May when a Bisssonary gees his haad pooched, or a British 
trader has his Mrgo of pip coollsrated; his conom subjected to 
excortton, end derenttoo, ei>d so oo. In pomriog so the ntocessos of 
Huatie, Gennany, end Fiance, Mr. Gorse seems inclined to slur over ss a 
mers nothing our own ienportest territorial extearioo opposite Hongkong, 
and to lay all poestole streaa upon (be (alleged) toct that berren WeUhai 
Wei Is the only " compenaation " we can pmnt to. The Lu^Kan Railway, 
the Fives'LiUe coaceasion (a miserable iailure aa yetX Ksn*n{of Une, 
the proposed (as yet only pr o posed) portly German lines to Ttintfi aod 
Wei Hieo, all loom very big in hie eyes ; whilst the Britieb conceisiou. 
which reelly are equal to aQ the otben pul toge^er, and the only ones 
likely to really pay qufiftly. are pooh^oohed as though they were mare 
asses masquerading In Itooe’ skies. Ec^laod osree all thn poSHeees to the 
energy of eona, eepedefly her trading toue; her GovenDCOt has alsrsys 
tho hmke ratbM than the whip or spur, and therefore on the 
whole rt is petbape well tbet the lesh of Her Majesty's Ministers should be 
made to creep occastooally in order that they may not relapse into indolence. 
But, whilst this is admitted, after all (here is a good deal to be aaid for Sir 
Claude Macdonald's poini of view, namely, that we have cocoe out of 
Kriiumage pretty well^b fact, very well—aAer all. If we faHed to foresee 
what a fraud Cbineae " power * was, we did so in (he good company of 
France, Russia, and Germany. If we toiled to get thoee Powers to join us In 
tbe war, duu was ao took of ours; end if we rtfoaed lo job tbem 
in mcaoly demanding Japan of her bscd-cemed ri^ti, we at any rate secued 
for ourselvaa morally in the eyes of bothChcaa and Japan a bettei permanent 
poaidoo than the three Foweta did. China's kind * hienda ” commenced to 
grab before any lbougbtofaggiBi>disemeal entered the brain other "enemy," 
who thus stood aside to see common toir play. Japan, a country Whmh 
possesses iu an unrivalled degree both the means and the power to pre. 
serve impeneuable secrecy, is digesting her unfoigettid^ insult in oainaua 
sHeBcc. What with tfae saMCbcced eomi^ of Japan, the wedging in of 
Germany, and the advent of the Uolbed States Inco fbt Faofic, Rnssla's 
pro sp e cts of seemog CSuna west never more ronote than they axe now. 
Moreover, the Sennomai bw clearly proved her to be fioaocully at least 
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M badly ofT u Japan. Man for man, the JipaDCie (evpeciiUIy Id the 
auRimer aeasoD) are better fighters and marchers than the Ruatuna. They 
coat one>tcnch the sum to feed, prcMDt 50 per ceot leu aurfaee for the 
bulleii to hit, fear no lun, are individually ioteUigent, require ne3a to do 
baggage, and koow abaolutely no fear. They are as tonch dueki on the 
water aa they are monkey* on the hllla, and if war were to break out to<day 
it ia aa likely aa not that they would, led alooe with Ruula, get the belt of 
\t svr tout* ia iigm. Thu, then, u one result of a crafty policy. Again, 
who can blame u$ for not foreioeing the action cf Oormany at KUo Chou 7 
Ai a matter of fact, It bow rather lulti ui} bat it wae Impomble to be prood 
of hittiDg a man under the belt when he wai domt* itlll len to predict each 
a departure ftov the rulei of diplomUk iport. 'Hie fiiet it, if we bate 
been alow to lee the mv poslHen, it leaet we have not lott oor head* or 
done anything deepicable. At preient Runia'i policy seemi to be to 
detach American lympathiei from the "open door” by offering them the 
bait 0/ Ant refuiali of land at Ta*lien Wan. 

So much for the main political idea which rum through Mr. Gont** 
book. By all meant let ui keep poking np our Govemcneoe to activity, 
but let UI take a liberal grain of mental talc before we leriouily rwillow 
our proffered doM* of regret at loit opportonlHei. The excellent article 
id 6e Utr Dumber of the lUove dar J^eiue Jiendse ihow* that nes bans amit 
Us AngUis are viewed by the French political adventureri io a very different 
light froro that In which our JlBgoCt present them to at. Aa to the other 
chi^terr In the book, thoee on Cbina't Raiourcei, the Yiogttee Valley, 
the Record! of the Put, CivnieadoQ, SdeocUto Igaoitace, Fuming, 
Family Ufa, Artiiaoi, Modem Factoriee, Gunds, Utend, Gownment 
and Mandarine, Religion, Mieeionariei, Army. Reladoot with Barope, 
Recent Developreeots, etc.—all thue are written in a ploaiimr, readable 
ityle; tod if they display bore and there Inaccuraciea, these are mcatly of 
the l^d lAvolved io the celebrated deaeripcion of a crab ai " a red fiah 
which walk! badrwardi”; cfaat ia, aay man who hai coma and apeclOc 
iofbrmidon on aay definite fob^eet at once dieceroa nuatree* trivial 
mistakea to points of detail, ibongh then Utde fiawa are not u a rule of nch 
a kiod u to make the book an unsafe guide for die ^man is the street,” 
to whom it may therefore boneatly be rccommeDded a* a good, popular 
work, without any pretensiooi to profuadity or autboriutivenesi, but giving 
ia the main a fiiir preseatment of China u ehe now itaoda, and of her new 
political powibiliiies ai they are uiually conceived. 

The picrate* are very good, though some of them teem to be old feieada, 
asd the womeD have all been taken from one province. The man on 
p. 115 is cen^ly do oerchaot; he loob like a Mandarin'i card*bearet or 
out-door manager, and weara Korthem official attire i he might pcaribly be a 
MuhammadaD horse-deals ftom the GovemoieDt itada.'— S. H. Pamjir. 
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Tiis J^ohi GaAo. A modem publicatioo. An illustrated maguisp 
of the mannen and customs of the J^aose. Printed and published ia 
Tokyo, Japao. Thii numbs ilhjstrares and treats in the text the calamity 
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of the seumk nre Uut strack the oust between Sendai and Aomora in 
Jtatf, ii$6, on tbe festifiJ daj of Tmjo no Sekku « ibe Boy*’ Feast of 
Flap. 

Ufwisfudi, 3 »o*s^ poblisbed by V. C. Seabacham, b.a., ».i., 
H.BuA.s., and pnnted byG. A. N&teaan nod Co., Esplanade, Madras. The 
Upaoishads and Sri Saokan’s Conmentary, eraailated by S Sitarama 
Sairri, a.a. The fint rolame contains the Isa, Kena, and Mundaka; die 
focood, Katba and Prasoa \ the third (and tbe fourth, not yet published), 
the Chha'ndogya, translated by Pandit Oanfinttha Jha, m.a., r.xn, of 
Darbhanit. The tranaUtions are met, very readable, eaceedinjly well 
printed id a very convenient aod handy fMiD. 

Tr^U tn tki T^MsotuA by CH*at-w J. H. Haixotai*. (London: 
Thomas Burleigh.) An inttrucuve account of tbe experiences of a traveller 
in the Transvaal, bit adventorea and mpremoas of life. 

15S * J>0h, edited and aalaiged by Watm H. WtLU and 
J. Hatt, juon (Loedoo: StopUe hCartbaD, HamiHoo, Kent and 

CO.J U»Ued.) A vs»y nasful goWe to aS who dswe toportant lafonna- 
tioo In tn authentic form of the vast region now known ai Rhodesia, 
inoludlng reference* to Mashonalsud, Metabelelaod, and ad)^ning regioot, 
with pleating iUnstrationi of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, tbe Marquis of Abercom, 
Mr. Maguire, tod other* connected with Rhodesia. 

fy s Cfirmr ef Asia, by HuoH CurfOiu). (London; T. Fither 
Unwin.) This handy tod readable Utde vohtme pru tales aod Impres- 
tioDs of men and thing* Id the Malay Peninsola, ^ one who admires It* 
sceoery and lore* iu race* and people, tbeir habits nod curious cutter. 
The author says: Since my bron frtsodi and tbeir nrroundings bare 
been to me thingi rmy real and very lovable. Cbses tala* have writtu 
tbaaielrei, bringing me mvA pieasoft In beir fiuhionbg; and If they 
serve to pass an Idle bow fee otkera, they iritt have tohleved perbsps the 
only ot^ for whkb tfaiy are fitted” 

Tkvuoaal tPhr ASej. (Loodoo: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Pater¬ 
noster Row,) Twenty-three pages of well-got-up maps, followed by an 
interesting descriprioo of tbe Boen and Boeriand Well worth a sbiUing;. 

Ara^ (5/w), mik Sfiilub by 

C A Tsnnt, y.a-o.a.; edwd by A Hassam and PiofessorG. HaooKaw. 
(London : B. Maribor^ and Co, OM Baiky.) Tfaia useful tUrie work 
gKvea, ID a etmple, cleat, and disfeBti maooer, vocabalariea, Netaents of 
graotnar, IdtoirMlc pbraass and daiqfoes, txavd taUc, and a ihtxt 
dictionary on Bngliib aod Antic. B cootsdna also very uicful sngges- 
lions to a beginow wbo derirea id aeqiire a ro^asentary knowledge of the 
langu^. Tbe syftem of traMbteration has been csirefDUy arranged to 
give tbe correct fhsmtU pronnoeiatioo. In aceordaDce with tbe plan recoS' 
meoded by tbe Oriental Coc^rets. Those proporiog to travel in Egypt 
and tbe Sedan wfll find tUa primer eaceedio^y usefiit 
yaft/raf snJ Ari^aal MeiMs ef Vm^JaSioa. (London: Robert 
Boyle and Son, Umited) A sboR coapdadoo of die best autboritfes on 
an important subject relating to bealib and the means to be adopted, on 
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fto intelligenc com^hejition o( ibe laws which govern ibe movemeatt of 
Air, Aod the utlUeeCioa of the netors] forces which ere scceuery io Ibeir 
opentian. 

jVrv Century JJ^ra/y. The works of Charles Dtckeos. VoL I., ** The 
Pickwick Club.” (Kdicburgh, Loodon, aod KewYork; Thoau Kelson 
sod Sons.) The ipeciel feature of the series which are to compose (his 
library it, that (be vobtues are to bo of pockeMisei (he type a large and 
beautiful long priner on very thin pap<r» called '^reyal" India paper. 
Tne library is an entirely new departure, and these small India volumes 
will doubtleu be welcomed alike for pockec and library use. 


We acknowledge with thanks the reeepdon of the feOowfng: 

Tubireuiosis, tH$ fovmai ih» NuHona! Attoeiation ^ the Pnpenthn of 
Consumf Hon sni ether of Tubertuhsii, sol. L, Ko. i (published by 
the Association, so, Hanover Square, W .)a QuerHrty Journal 
cf ffealih and TVstw/, vo). No. i (Livingstone College, Stratford, ?*,, 
and Sinpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co.)}—The }Var and its 
Caum, by 0. ?. (^ock, u.a. (The Transvaal Committee, St. Emin’s 
Maoiiont, Westminster, S.W,>j— 7 ^ Ftriadieal (Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, X/Oodcn) ,Sha4dartaMiht tn rel^iansttuiU. I. Prdtgeutena 
UR den Indishl artadanafilasefiaKiyX Oicer Valentin, Stockholm, Posterlaodi* 
stifcelseni foriagi*ezpedUlon) \—Catal^^ of the SanshrU Uanuteriph ia 
the L&rary ef the India OfiUe. Part V 7 , Sanskrit Literature. B. Poetical 
Literature. I. Epic Literature. It. Pturanik Literature an the 

Administration ^ the Laeal Beards in the Bombay Breotdon^, MuOng 
Sind, for the year 1697 *98 (Government Preia, Bombay, >899 );—Annual 
Prcgrest Refortef the Arefuootopeal Susxej Cirtie, llorth^iVesiem firovlnm 
and Oudh, far the year ending June ^ath, Grande Revue de /’Xx* 

fesUioii, T90C {SedimentiUustrlde la Revue desRevues), No. i, November, 
1899 (Avenue de l^Opera ts, Pails) }—hdittheiIungen der Anthrofaiogisehen 
GesiUsefuft in WUn, vol. xsdx, part 5 •f—BibUOi the Americec monthly of 
Oriented Keieard) (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.))—Xe Revue dot Rooms 
(Paris) }—Ia Revue Ghnhaie Beige (Brussels) ^Zo Minerva (Rome) y— 
The Conte mp o ra ry Review (London; Isbbrer and Co.);-*-^J^ Motional 
Review (E. Arnold) }—Le Bulletin da Sommohu (Paris )}—Publk pinion, 
the Amencan weekly (New York )Canadian Gautte (London);— 
The Indian Jfagtuine and Revien (London: A Constable and Co.) 
Compta rendus da siarua de la Soeilti de Geographk (Paris),—Ze T^ur du 
Monde (London and Paris: Hachette)Prom George Newnes, limited, 
Loudon; the last three nunabers of The Sirand Magtuino—Ihe R^l 
Atias of England and Wales, parts is-ig —The Wide World Magatine, 
October, November, December, 1899 —The Obtain, vol. 11 ., parts 7*9— 
Through the Bark Continent, by K. M Stanley, part r8 (oow complete)—' 
The Arabian Nights, parts 7'Ts (complete in so ^ogai)—TSt-8itd Glizeai’ 
library: The Romanes of the Vietoria Cross—TitBitd Monster Rhyme 
Booh and Unbeaten Trade in Japan, by Mrs. Bisbop, part i (to be com¬ 
pleted in 8 parts);— 2 ) 1 # North American Review, October, November, 
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DecMibcT, i«99 (New Yerk );—Awmart Jmtrnol &f Smitu Loh- 
iyagu mtd XAUrafnres (entitmtMg *oI. Jnrt, No. 1, Octobw, 

1S99 (tbe UDivenit7 of Cbtctgo Pre$t, lAd Lazec tod Co., Loodoo) 
Cttrrtnf LiUratttrt, toL icfvL, Na 6, December, (New York) 

£m»g Ag€ {Sottoa, U-SA.)ifrow Daufwtm, orpne dc MoetiJUt de 
Ctrthige, October, 1899 (Tuftb);-^ October, 1899 (TteOpco 
Court Pub^isbiiifi Compaiij, Chkego, U 3 .A,, and Kegao Paul eod Co.. 
Loodoo) ffofWf Keti (Londoo: Foreige Miisiont Gob);— 
futmai if tfu Rpy^l CtieoitU InstUuu^ No. 1, SesucA 1899-1900 (North* 
umberlend Avenue, LobAob).— 7 ^ Hadryt RroitWy tol No, 19, 
November, 1899 (hUdru). 

For waoi of iptee we regret we ut oWiged » powpcae review! of the 
following importtBt work! tiU ourDeziucae: tAiSuA 4 Auu, 

triMleced bj vnriou Orteotol eebolert, tod edited bf P. Men Muller, 
Tol. U. (O^brd Uaiwttj ProM) j—Jbdmm tkat ewn WerAri, by Major 
J. F. A. MeKair (Arcbibeld CoM^ and Co., Weetmutftor) i—Jk U'Mm 
India: AteeUaetm »/ my mrtj MUtianeey £ 4 ^ by cbo Rev, J. Murray 
M'tcHell, U.D. (David Douglaa, Edinborgb) tf Gruii Sn'tain 
Strus: Aa/aA Braah, by Sir Speoaer St. John, ac.u.c. (T. Fliher Uowlo, 
London);—/* Mamsh CaytMty: An Atemtni ^ tJa ••Tntrma&'nt" £x- 
piiitian ta Sw 1897-98, by Heory M. Grey (Edward Arnold. London) 

77u History ^tkiBUssai F&jiii Mary and the Hietary ef the L i hen e ts 9f 
Christ, vole. iv. and v. of Luaecb SemUk Text and Truelatbn Seriet, by 
E. A. WallU Budge, k.a. (Ltuac and Co., Loedoo)i—TV Story ^ the 
Australian Suthrangm, by Goorgo BonU (6«aa SouMOtokete and 
Co„ limited, London) Ramasm of AuAraUam AnyMog, by G. 
Fbth Scott (Sampeoo Low, Mantoo and Co, London) t—£Ibttrieai Geo- 
gn^hy ^thsBrOtsh Oiouiee: Vol IV., Smth and SeatA^^ by C P. 
locu, B.a. CTbo Guttdoo Ptcit, Orrfxd) -^msriea in Hdtpcii, by 
Edmund Janee Cbiyoaeer (Snapnoo Low, Maretoo and Co., limited, 
London) ;—AArrwyi« Kashmir, by Dr. Arthur Neve, illuMrated by 
Geoftey W, Millais (Sands and Co., London) j—TV Praetkal Study 9f 
Languages, by Henry Sweet, U-d. (J. M. Dewt end Co., Undoo)^ 
Anien of India: Bihar, by Stanley Laoe-Poole, ma. (Oafbcd Oarendea 
Praei);—i /7 OJCiamg studio geagrafi e m Honm m, by Dr. Mario Caili O#* G 
FOR^ Rome, and Losac aod Co., Loodoo)—TV Bridds Mirror or 
Afirdiu lArBo of Uantavi Narir^cntd, e£ced (by i»i»isrio& of tbe 
author) m the RooiaB dwractar, wM e vocabulary and DObm by O. £. 
Ward, M.A. (Henry Frewde, Odbrd Umwdey Prws Warehouse, Amen 
Corner, 1899, Loodoo) ;-TV Or^n and Grofrth ef VWage Communism 
in India, by B. H. Badeo-Powett.M.a-, c.i.n. (Swan Sonneoschein and Co., 
London, 1899); /udaim and IsMm, by Abraham Gmger (Simf^ins, 
ManhaU end Co., LondemTV Moorish Empire: a HirtoruaJ Efiioms 
by Budgett Meakin (Swan, Sonoensebcio and Co., L^don). 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


India: Gsn»au—T he leteit leporu up to the middle of December 
ihev thee the leMon continue* pnctlallf nialesi. The ehort north^eeet 
moiuooQ hu leriouiiy effected Medrae. M;tore and Haldentbad. The 
agncultural area moit lerioualy affected compriiM 100,000 aquare mllea lo 
Brltiih territory, with a population o( tboat 15,000,000 acd 950,000 tquan 
mllee of oadTo territory, with a like popolatlon. Tltoie lo para of the 
Donhen dirtrioo of the Bombay Prealdancy, R^putana, the Central 
Prorincea, and the PaaJIb are dM woree tuflbrera. There were (Decani* 
bar xo) 00 the relief worica : Bombay, 315.000; Panjlb, Si.ooo; Central 
ProTlocef,«r*»ooo; Berar, xo6,ooo; Ajmir, lor.ooo; R^putaaa, im.ooo; 
Ceotral lodla, 41,000; Bombay States, 339,000; Baroda, s88,000; total, 
s,te;»ooo. The Government hu agreed to make loans to assist the 
KaiiTe States. 

There have been full average rice crops throughout Burma and Bengal. 
Both proriocei are proaperoua, and can supply the distressed area. The 
autumo harvest In North •Westero Proriocei is two‘thirds of the average. 

The Daije^ng district vras risUed at the end of lut September by a 
succesrioa of eerthquike sbodci, foUowUg on a tremendous rtinlall, 
occarioning extensive landslips. Great damage was done to tea plantations. 
The loss of life was over 400, including some European chUdreo, In 
addldon to many drowned In the plains. 

The Hod. Sir H. Staffbrd Nortbeote, Bart, U.F., has been ^p^ted 
Governor of Bombay in succession to Lord Sandburet whose tenure of 
office expires next month. 

The Government has approved of Mr. TatAi' scheme for an India 
University of Research as recently promulgated by the Simla Conference. 
Tbe niolodODi of the Conference, with whicb the Government’s con¬ 
clusions art In complete accord, will be published at once. 

Hb Eacrilency Lord Corson bai made a tour, which ioduded Delhi, 
where be met with a cordial receptiop. He appreciated tbe g 9 od manage* 
nent of local affairs tberp, especially tbe adequate lasimtion, tbe water 
snppiy, and tbe development of trade and iodnstiy. He visited tbe plague 
hosp^ and famine works In the Ceutnl Provinces, from whence he went 
to Bhopal, Gwalior, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, etc., smd back bo 
Calcutta. 

IvDiAi TKoamniu—An arrangement has been concluded with tbe Adam 
Rbel ACri^Ba, whereby a road will be conitructed through tbe BLohaC Pass 
from Peshawar to ffiobat. 

Owing to fears of a riling under the MuUa Powmdah, the 4th Sikhs, a 
squadron of tbe 5th Panj&b Caviliy, and Ko. 6 Mountain Battay moved 
from Dera Ismail Eihao to Tank under the command of Colonel Pollock. 

All tbe regular troops have now been withdrawn from the Khaibar Pass, 
in aceotdance with tbe arrangements uoder which the Pass wil! be guarded 
by die Khaibar Rifles. 
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ItiDiA: Natitb SiATS&'^Tbe Mabanja of Kuch Behar having volun¬ 
teered tor field service b South Africa, hia serviced vere accepted, aod 
be wu pUced oo the personal aiafT of Sir Redvers Bailer, 

During the recent disaatroua fioodd at BaghalpQr, io the Bengal Preai* 
deocy, 95 square milea of country were iouodated, ao villages swept away, 
d5o lived lost, ^,700 houses destroyed, and $,700 cattle drowned. 

The continued cnlsmBoagemenc of tbe Hc^kar State has resulted In the 
appobunent of NCajor Jennings aa Special Political Agent, under tbe Agent 
to the Govemon General. The introduction of some very oeceasary refomi 
will be appreciated by H.H. the Maharaja, and will enable the State to 
take its proper place In the estimation both of his own people and of the 
Supreme Government. 

The Ueute^an^GoveTno^of the Panjib at Lahore invested H.H. the 
Raja of Jhind, who has atlaioed hii majority, with ruling powers. 

BuueA.-»The programcne of the third delimitation of the Burmo- 
Chinese froatieT hu been completed. Mr. StlrUng bai been appointed 
AsiiacanC'Cottoussioner, Mr. Litton, Briiisb Consul at Szq'BUO, Chinese 
adviaer, and Brigadier Liu ag^n repreienu China. 

BatucHiaTAH.>-<-Ia consequence of a scarcity, especially in the Zhob 
Valley, relief works are about to be opened. 

Colonel WylUe, the Agent of tbe Govemor-Generil, has visited Nusbki, 
and was received with mirked cordiality by all the leading chiefs of the 
district. 

Reports from Kabul prove that the Amir of AroasNisTAH ii In very 
good health, and is actively discharging the duties of government. 

PsMtA. — There was a fanaKcal outbreak against Chrisilaas last 
September In the town of Kaevin, who are composed pruidpaUy of 
Armenians and Russiau traders, some of whom were anaulted and 
thux honsei looted Oa represemarioni bdng made to the Shah, the 
latter threatened to eand troops to administer punishment, whereupon 
the Governor of Karvfai arrested about jeo persons, and punished them in 
different ways. 

It is announced that the Russian engineer Sakhansky U organising a 
party to survey a route for a Russian railway through Persia to Che Persian 
Gulf. 

A destructiTe fire occurred in November at Reshc, the capital of Ghflln, 
wbeo all tbe bazaars and sixteen canvaoseraie were totally coosumed. 

Traun at Asia.—T wenty villages were raxed to the ground, and 
many liv« lost, by tbe eardiquake which occnrred In tbe viiaygf of Aidin 
in September last An InAok ordaios the division of Yemen Into four 
vUejfgis. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem has protested against the election of Malateos 
as Patriarch of Antioch, and alleges that if tbe Porte recognUed tbe election 
serious troubles would arise. 

The Govcminent has resolved to grant the concession for the Baghdad 
railway to the Deutsche Bank, and tbe Sultan by an /radi has autboriied 
tbe Anatolian Railway Company to construct a line from Konieh to Basra 
vid B^hdad. 
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Russia in Asia.—T he Ruulao OoTcromeat hu decided to esubUsh 
new schools 4t Geok-l^p^, Chikishllr, AshkibU, Merv, Cbtijui» Kisil 
Arvst, and other placec m the Trazucupiaa pronocos, with the view of 
more thoroughly recoociling the aatives to the Russiao Government. 

Railway traffic between Streteosk and Chita, ia the Trans-Bailca] terri* 
tory, was opened last month, and with the opening of navigation on the 
Shilka and Amur rivers, St. Petersburg will be in direct steam commudca* 
tiOD with Vladivostok. 

Pbiuppiki Islands —A Spanish Commiiiion, which •Urted b October 
lut to endeevonr to negotiate the release of Spanish prlfonen at Tarlac, 
returned without baviog accomplished its purpoee. 

The rainy season ii retarding the proteoatlon of the eampaign by the 
Amencana Genend Oda has \iaAm hU commaod a force of about 
65,000 men, which will eventually be able Co subdue the loiuigeots, 

The American Philippine Commluien hat lubmiued its prelitniniry 
report which sets forth ihai no course is possible for the Uniicd States 
but to msintain iis sovereignty over the islands, and force the insurgents 
to submit to AtneKcan authority. 

TarlaCi the headquarters of the PUIpplBo Gevetomear, was captured 00 
November is. 

Sauoak ULAiroa—The trea^ for the partition of these islands between 
the United States, Oennaziy, and Greac Britain, was signed at Washfogcon 
on December s. dee our Notes In this numbof. 

, China.—S ir Claude Kacdonald has reiunwd from BngUnd to his 
duties in Peking fully recovered io bealtih. 

Arrangements have been completed with the Rossb-Chlaese Bank for a 
loan of I,SCO,000 taels for the construction of the Lusg^bau to Kan* 
niogfu railway. 

China has accepted the Kwan-chau-wan boundariu demanded by tbo 
Freacb Admiral 

It is stated that U Hung Chang has been appointed by Imperial decree 
Mioiscer of Commerce. 

Tbdie has been a serious native anlt*Cbrlstian rising at Til*nan*fu. 
Ja^an.-T be Emperor and Bmpress last October gave a grand banquet 
to commemorate the coming loto operadoo of the revised treaties. The 
Emperor said he was convinced chstS reciprocal advantages would accrue 
to all parties, and he also expressed bis apprectacion of the sentiment of 
justice and friendly concUistion shown by the foreiga Powers. 

£omr. —Tbe put year’s rise of the Nile wu the wont ever recorded. 
Every precauCfon bid been taken to minimise the loss to tbe conatry and 
revenue. The area of land that remained unirrigited was over aoe^eo 
acres. The Government has placed at tbe disposal of the Sirdar ;^io,ooo 
for the purpose of cutting tbe great sudd of flosuag vegetation, which by 
blocking about soo miles of tbe White Nile causea tbe river to lose itself 
in swamps, thus currailmg Egypt's water'V.^ply. 

There has been no case of plague at Alexandria sbeo October i last 
Tbe Powers have agreed that in future a majority of tbe members of tbe 
Caisse can grant snms to the Goverament from the Reserve Fund, except 
foe enraordbary war credits or the cost of expeditiona 
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StDAH._On Wring that the Khalifa was advancing down the While 

Nile In NoTenber, Lord Kitchener left Cairo for Khartjm. A column 
coatpoaed of 3,700 men, commanded Colonel Sir Frands Wingate, 
after a dediive battle with Ahned Fedil, the Khalifa’a lieulenant, attacked 
and defeated tbe Khalifa at Om Debrikai, seven miles from El Gedid, 
capturing bis camp. The Khalifa, hU two brothers, and several Emirs 
were killed in action, and the remainder made priioneri, with the exception 
of Osman Digoa, who escaped. The toUl number of prlioners amoanted 
» 9,00c. Tbe caiualliei on our aide were few In number. 

East AraiCA, Sokalilahtj.— The local mullah threatening Berbera 
Saving declared himielf to be the Mahdl, and having created some dis¬ 
turbance, the Home Government requested the Indian Government to 
tend lome infantry and cavalry to Berbera from Aden, which has been 
done. 

Wirr AntiCA.—A puoiUva expedition agaioat tbe Fala tribes on the 
Blnue Kiser hsi been complwely luccessAil- Tbe troops were com* 
roaoded by Captain Crawley. Bight towaa were destroTed, the eaemy 
losing heavily. The casoaliios on our aide ware few, 

Sormc Amicas Natal— Owing to the atraitied relations between tbe 
South African Republic and the Home Government, British and Colonial 
iTOopi began, early In October, to lake up poiliions in the Newcastle, 
Dundee, and Glencoe districts, and other points in proximity to theTreni- 
vaal frontier, where the Boe« had been conceatraiiog their forces. On 
October 9 the Transvaal Oovemment presented to tbe British agent at 
Pretoria a note amounting to aa ulUmatom. The note declated tbal 
*• Her Majesty's unlawful interventlou in tbeiotemal affairs of the Republic 
has caused an intolerable cooditkm of tfabgs to arise," and demanded that 
all pobii of mutual difference ihoeld be regulated by arbierarion 3 that the 
(Toopc on the frontier, and all reinferoemeats which had arrived in Sooth 
AMct stoce June U 1899, sboald bs immodiarely withdrawn, and falling a 
sarishewry answer, the Republican Government would regard the action 
of the British Goverameot as a formal declaration of war. Oo October ta 
the Colony of NatsJ was invaded in three columns, by Botha’s Pass, Laing'a 
Nek, and Mott’s Nek respectively, and Newcastle was occupied by them 
on that day, a large force of Free Sute Boe» occupying tbe psissei of 
the Drakensberg. The Boer plan of action was apparently to rosh Pietec- 
maritsbtug and Deiban, but they were checked by the forces under the 
command of G«etaJ Bymoss at Oleaooe, and Geiwii Sir O. Whiis at 
lidysmifo. Batrim w«e foagbi at Gleaeoe (where Oeueral aymoua was 
morniUy wounded), at Blands Laagte, and LadynnWj. At the latter place 
Sir G. White ia besieged by a large force under the command of General 
Jouberl, General Sir Redvers BuUer, in chief command in South Africa, 
ia now advancing in force to relieve Ladysmith rift Colenso, where dze 
enemy la holding a afiong positiorv. 

On the Wui, at Mafokiog. a sm^l force under the command of Colons 
Baden-PoweU b besieged by the Transvaal Boeis, as is aUo Kuabedoy, 
which » deftaded by Colonel Kekewicb. A force uad« Lord Methuen, 
m advancing to the relief of Kimberley, baa fought battles, at Belmont, 
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Grupani Modder River, aod Magersfonieir, the loetes od both sidei 
beiog very great. 

Oh tfu Soutk^ the Frtt State Boers have occupied several places, notably 
Burgbersdorp, Scormberg, and I^ordrecht. Geaeral Gataae, ia advanciog 
with a force froio Molteno, has lufered a aerioos repulse. 

Lord Roberts has bee o appointed Comcnaode^ul•Cbief in South Africa, 
and Lord Kitchener Chief of hJs staff’. 

CANAOA.^Tbe British Charge d’Affaires at Washington hu handed to 
Mr. Kaf a note formally accepting his proposal for a temporary adjust* 
ment of the boundary of Alaska. Thus the long-expected moJus 
becomes effecdve, and every Acoeiicao latereit has conserved without 
acdng unfairly to Canada. 

AtwtaALaau.-^'Lord Braaiey redrea this month from the Ooveraor^lp 
of ViciciUA. ’ The South Australian Ministry has been defeated In e 
motion for adjouroinent, which was accepted sa a vote of want of eon* 
ffdence. 

QustNsijM«o.~The Ministry resigned on December 5. The Hon. K. 
Philp has undertaken to form a new Cabloec. The Treasury returat for 
the three months ended September 30 last show chat the revenue amounted 
to ;£t,S53,ooo, as compared with ^i,tsi,ege duilog tbe same period of 
1S9& The expenditure was ;£d53.oeo, «e compared with ^^$65,000 
during the correepoodiog quarter of 1898. The revenue for tt^ year 
amounted to ^4it74»ooo or ;^s9t,7oo above the eetimatt, aad the ex* 
penditure to 0^4,000. Tbe revenue for tbe curreut year Is estimated 
sr;^4*383ieoo, and the expenditure at ;^4<8^4ioeo« 

The new Ministry is composed as fellows i Mr. A. Dawson. Premier and 
Chief Secretary; Mr. H. Turley, Home Secretary; Mr. W. Kidston, 
Theaiurer and Postmaster-General; Mr. W. H. ^wne, Secretary for 
Mines and Educttjon; Mr. H. F. Hardacre, Secretary for Lands and 
Agriculture; Mr. Fisher, Secretary for Railways and FubUc Works 

Soim Auerxaiia.'-'Tbe Miobtry which had been lately formed in 
conieqaence of die reslguatloa of Mr. Kiogston’i Cabinet, and of whkh 
Mr. Solomon was Premier, was defeated on December d by a ataJoriCy of 
three votes on a motloa proposed by Mr. Holder, Treasurer In the King* 
ston Cabinet, and the latttf has undertaken the fermadon of a new 
Government. 

WssTftair Aurmiu.—Tbe revenue for tbe financial year amounted to 
478.000, being ;^S75,935 less than in the preceding yev. The a- 
penditure amouated to ;^s,590,357. Tbe year commenced with a deficit 
Of j£i8d,8oo. The trade of the Colony for tbe year 1898 amounted to 
j^xo,soi.97r. Foe the half year ended June 30 last it amounted to 
^5,975,034. The profit oa raHwaye fer tbe yoex 1898 amooDted to 4 per 
ceot on the capital of ^5,500,000. The gold exports to Jnne 30 wen 
valued at 899,387 • 

New SEALAtvD.—Tbe value of tiie exports during the quarter ended 
September 30 last was 9.033,000, and of the imports ;^3.49i,ooo, bang 
increases respectively of ^380,000 and 7 8,000, as compared with the 
oorrespondiog period of 1&9S. 
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The G«n«»I EleciioQ he$ resulied in & viclory for the Liberal party for 
Che fourth consecutive tine. 

N2W Soirru Walbs.—T he expeoditurc during the comiog financial year 
has been estiiuaied at 10,000,000 and the revenue at ^9,800,000. The 
Oovemment has proposed to issue ihortdated Treasury bills to the anount 
of ;^4,OCO|OCO, in order to cover former doRcieDoiei. 

Obituary.— 1 \a deaths have been recorded this quarter of •. —Surgeon* 
Major-General S. A- Lithjow (Mutiny, Egypt) ;—Surgeon-Oener*l J. M. S. 
Fogo (Crimea) ;^Mijor»General Boiren, late Bombay Staff Corps (South 
Mahratca 1844-45. Penia)Ueut-Colonel £. M* Rough, ytb Dragoon 
Guards (Egypt 188a, India)Major Hotham (Afghanistan, Sudan) 
Surgcon-GeneraJ Sir C. A. Gordon, K.c.ii. (Gwalior 1843, West Couc of 
Africa 1847*48, Mutiny campaign, China x8do*6i) i—Deputy*Surgeon* 
General C M. Jessop (Crimea, Canton 1857);—Mr. R. P. Jenkins (East 
India Company*! Civil Service 1848*73) y-^Mr. John Dosaldson, a eele* 
brarad eogioaer esd torpedoboac cooitriictor ^^Coiooel L. F. Campb^ 
late Madras Staff Corpi (Burma 18854?) j^Major J. C Marston, itua. 
(A%hM war 1879-80) ;-^oloiiel Sir C. P. P- H. Nugeat, K.Oi. (Baltic, 
Egypt i 88 s);- 4 ir BL H. Roberts (Crimea, Mutiny)Colonel Grant 
(Mutiny);—Captiun the Hoo. W, Wrolieiley, 4* Dragoon Guards;— 
Major-General A de C Scott, late M (Crimea);—Dr, Oscar Baumann, 
the Afrits explorer;—Mr. P. B. C. Ay tee, C,K.O., M.».c.a.a,,L.R.C.y. Ed in., 
late Colonial aurgeon and iaspector of hoa^tale at Kong Kong;—Vice* 
Admiral P. H. Colomb (Cbioa, Burma, Baltic);—Colonel J. Sbenton, 
D.a.0., killed in South Africa (Zulu war i879)i-*Lleab>GolobeI &. H. 
GunniDg, ist King's Royal RiAea, killed la South Afiica (Zulu nr 18791 
Burma i89i-9e)Ctptaifi P. H. B. Concor, rat Royal Itlth FoiOJert, 
killed la South Africa ;*^OpCaa G* A Waldos, Royal DubUo Fiuiliers, 
lolled in South Africa (Borma 186749) 1—Captain M. H. K. Peeben, tst 
Kiog’i Royal Fl A fU , killed iu South AJHoa (Hazara, Mlrueai and ba»i 
expedition^ aad CHiiral Relief Force)Colonel G. A Wray, c.a, late 
commanding ftb Bengal Native lafanny (M'uud Waiiri and Akha expe¬ 
ditions);—Colonel W- H. Sandham, late sua. (Zulu war 1879)}—Mi^or 
Wood, nth Madras Infantry;—The Hon. Peter Mitchell, ooe of the 
** Fathers" of Canadian Confederation;—Colonel J. J. Soou Chlaholtae, 
killed in South A/iica (Afghan war x 8 ? 84 o) >**Major H. W. Dune Denoe 
(Egypt t88a, Nile eK^ition 188445)Mr. T. W. HIU. fonneriy Bart 
India Company's service (Mudny);—Geoeral W. W. Anderson, late 
Bombay Army (Panjlb 1648^, Mutiny);—UeuL-Cotoad IJ. Hay, 

(Zbob Valley expedition 1884, Bunna 188549);— Captain H. Seort 
(Kazan 1888, North-West Frontier 1897) Prince LAxumanrao Baba 
Saheb of MudholMajor-General Sir W. P. Symons, K.C8, died of 
wound in South Afiica (South Africa 1877-79, Burma 1885 and J 889*90, 
Wa^ expedition, and ’rwh)^-MBjQr F. L. Preodergast, a.k., 9tb 
SudaoeM Regiment .(Sudan 1884);—Lieui.-GeneraX C W. Youngbu^aod, 
CB., f.a.a., late Bjl (Cnoea)Major R Armstrong (Burma 288748);— 
H.H. the Fjja of Dewas O^tber-in-law of Mabarajah Semdia);—The 
Rev. James Etcnnedy, an old representadve of the London Mjawonary 
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StKwrj (Muiiny)Major G. Burgw-Short, late Manchoawr Regiment, 
sod proprietor of the Bnad Arrow and Naoat ajU MUUory GcuUe;-- 
Comn&Tider EgertoDi k.k., vounded in Kattl,—Sir JoeUh Re<«, Chief 
Juitice of Bermuda;—Mr. C J. Teaunt Dunlop, btmjtec^at>liiw, fome* 
lime pmclising in the Stmiti Settlemenu ;^MAjor‘Oeaeral B. Boyle, c.b,» 

Ute luu.ui. (China) Major-General C. J- R- Bellt Madrai Army j— 
Ciplain D. Barker, late Weat India Regiment (Egypt, China and Jamaica); 
^Ueuteoant A. B. Brabant, at Ladyimith (Matabele campaign);—Major 
G. G. Clowoa. Ute $tb Huaaara (Crimea, Rajputana 185S) ;—<^aptain G. 
Silver, at Chiade, Eeet AfricaBrevet U^*Colonel C E. Keith* 
Falconer, lat Northuoberiaad B^tiUen, killod in South AlHca (DongoU 
c8p6, OmdDrmafijy—Cotooel S. A. Traven {Aj^m war iSyS-So, Sfttha 
188I, Manipur 1891, Doogola 1898, and llcth) ,^Major W. W. Aubert 
(Om and lecond Sikh wart) ;^urgeen*Major K Harding (Zulu war 1879, 
Boer war i88y, Egypt t88a, Kile i 884 ' 85 );—Major*Generil E. Uaberly, 
c.a., a.A. (Jeunpur, Mutiny war);«—Sir William Dawion, a diitinguUhcd 
geologitt (Canada)Sir B. W. Raweon, k.ck.q., c.a., formerly Governor* 
in* Chief M Barbadoe and tbe Windward Iflandi;~Mr. Aleunder Roea, 
formariy Judge of the High Court of the N.>W. ProvlocaiDr. J, S. 
Prendeigut (Crimea)Lieut F. L. Fryer, 3rd Belt Oretuidler Guarde, 
killed b South Africa W. J. de Courey Wheeler, u.d., fbnneriy 
A.UJ. (Abytfiaia) C* B. Trevor, formerly Judge of the Calcuta 
Hi^ C^oit y—Slr K. T. A. IUba)i, for many yean Is the CounUr 8«r • 

ylceColc&el J. Addy, late 5th Lanoeri (Crimaa)Major W. L Jaaei, 
Laocaatar Regiment (Zulu war 1679);—-Major'OeBoral W. Daoat, late 
Norfblk Regiment (Crimea. A^han war 1879-80) y—Mr. J. P. Allen, k.ir. 
(Blaek Sea, Acoff expedition, Mew Zealand war 1863*84) y—Captab S. 
Oibome, a.w. (Abyaeinlan campaign)MtjorGeneral K R Pitenoa, 
brmerly of the Honourable Eait India Company’i Service (Sutlej 1845*48, 
Moriay campaign rSyy-gS)Major-( 5 eneftl J. Jordan, c.e., late 34th 
RegicaaDt (Cria>ea, Mutiny campaign); —Captiun A T. Carter, r.m. 
(Egypt r88», Baatero Sudan 1884-85, Burma 1885*88) y—Ueua-Colooel 
Sir Cbsrlev B. H. Mltcbell, MU.o., Gontaor of the Sti^ Settlementa 
Geaml Crawford Cooke, late Madria StiB Cotpi (Burma 1859-55) 

Dr. C. A Stark, killed at X^dynokb p—Major-(General H. B. J. Wynyard 
(Canada 1840*45) ;’-~Captalfi J. C- Pattenon, ak. (Borneo 1848, Eaat 
Coast of Africa, etc.);—Hon. Lionel Lee, Executive ad riser to the Governor 
of CeylonLietxt.*Oeaeral C. C Mloobin, for many years a Political Agent 
and ^BEpitsioner in India h—Majc«*(]reneral C E. Grogan (Afghan wav 
i879>8e)y^*Lleot<^eacral J. Haipur, Bombay Staff Corpe (A/ghao war 
tS79*8o):—Hoa. G. A Hobart Hampden, late fioipbay Civil Service;— 

Sir Oorge Kirkpatrick, K*c*aaa, lientenant*Governor of Ontario,— ^ 
General Wencbope, in acdon at Magerefonteb, Sooth Alrica,—LleutenanK'' 
General Sir Gerald Graham, 9 ,c.b., o.c.u.0. (Crimea, Cbtaa 1880, 
Egypt 1889*84, Sudan 1884);*—General Sir R JL Nonuan, K.c>. 
(^tlej'1845*48, Pacjftb 18^*49, MaUsy campaign)Mr. fiemard 
Quaritch, a great bookseller and publisher. 


J ? eam ^ t9tb, 1899. 
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PERSIA* 

By Sir Lmt Griffin, s.c.3.1 

It was, I think, in the time of Edward 1. chat our first formal 
intercourse with Persia commenced, and it continued, partly 
commercial, partly diplomatic, through the time of Elisabeth 
and Charles I., down to the commencement of this century, 
when the relations of England with Persia became closer and 
more Intimate. They have since d uctu ated, now more cordial, 
now Ies!i so; now inspired by an eager interest, and now 
showing a most lamentable apathy; but, nevertheless, 
friendly, often cordial, reladons with Persia have been the 
rule ever since the commencement of the present century. 
It is especially with India that the destinies of Persia must 
remain bound up, as closely, or nearly as closely, as those 
of Afghanistan on her one border, and Siam on the other. 

My object is not to give a description more* or less 
picturesque of Persia itself. Its inhabitants, its institutions, 
or its Government-^buc to remark on several of those 
qu^tions which have hcely attracted public attention, and 
the effects of which have been unduly exaggerated or over- 
esdmated. 

It is not my intention at the present moment to 
refer w political matters when there is so much agitation 

* yUi " Proc«e^p of th« East Indis Anodsdoo." olsewhete ia this 
R«view.— 

THIRD SERISa. VOI« IX. F 
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in all parts of the world. I would rather attempt, so 
far as I may, to relieve the tension which now exists 
with regard to the relations of England, Russia, and 
Persia, and avoid saying a single word which* might 
inflame passions which have already been too carelessly 
excited. My object is to stimulate an interest in Persia 
among the financial and mercantile classes in England, 
and to encourage them to take a more active interest 
in the commercial development of the country, an interest 
that bas been very largely shown of late years by Russia, 
France, Germany, and Belgium. England, the great com¬ 
mercial country of the world, is hanging strangely back, and 
this is in a great measure due to a want of co-operation 
amongst its financial and mercantile classes. It is true 
that English commerce covers so large an area, and our 
ioteres'ts are so numerous Id every part of the world, that 
there is a certain plausibility in the argument that we may 
safely neglect one particular country or one special interest 
But this !9 not the case, and when hostile tarifis are closing 
door after door to English industry in every quarter, 
Engiisbmen, and especially English merchants* should 
second and encourage their Government in a consistent and 
determined effort to keep those doors open. Politics and . 
political considerations are, of course, inseparable from any 
question in the East, and especially is it so mxh Persia. 

Since I proposed to write this paper, the Russian ban 
to Persia has caused much perturbation in financial circles, 
and many excited articles have been written, both ja this 
country and on the Continent, with the design of persuading 
the public that it constitutes an event of the first magnitude 
that it practically places the whole foreign policy and finances 
of Persia for all time in the hands of Russia, and that it is a 
great and permanent blow to English interests in the E^t 
Although some feeling of nervousness and auspbiod is 
not unnatural when we look abroad and see the petsi«ent 
and malignant way in which we are attacked in Abe press 
of so many countries, yet it is as well for EnglWlimen, who 
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have the reputation of being cool and level-headed, to look 
things in the face like men of the world, and not to be 
frightened by shadows, or fancy that an ordinary dnancial 
incident of no great importance is a national misfortune. 

In order to estimate this question fairly, it is necessary 
to consider the past history of Persian finance. If this 
loan were the blow that it has been represented to English 
interests, then indeed the object of my paper would be 
stultified, for it would be idle to stimulate the interests of 
English financiers In the development of Persia If the 
financial control of the country had already passed out of 
the hands of Its Government. But this is In no way the 
case. When His Imperial Majesty the late Sbab, whom 
many of you have seen in London, last came to England. 
Persia was in the enviable position of possessing no foreign 
debt whatever; but the Shah, who was an exceedingly 
able man. unfortunately discovered an amusement which is 
as fatal to a Government as gambling at Monte Carlo Is to 
an ordinary individual: this was the game of granting con¬ 
cessions, by which you are able, If lucky, to obtain a great 
deal of money with no exertion. The consequence of this 
discovery was that with both hands be distributed conces¬ 
sions on all «des. and very soon came into conSlct with the 
London money-market One of bis adopted schemes, known 
as the Lottery Concession, was especially unfortunate, and 
its memory is still odious to the Stock Exchange of to-day. 
Another concession, that of the Tobacco Monopoly, the 
Rdgie was nearly as unfortunate, because, falliag into in¬ 
experienced and rash hands, it excited such a fierce 
cpposidou oc the part of the Persian people, and especially 
the Persian priestly class, the MuUaks, that the Sbah was 
not only compelled to abandon the concession for the 
monopoly of tobacco purchase, sate, and manufacture m 
Persia, but bad to pay large compensation to the company 
CO which he had granted the concessioa This necessity 
for the first time brought Persia into the loan market, and 
the Imperial Bank of Persia, which is the prlndpal Bridsh 
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institution in that country, and of which I happen at the 
present moment to be Chairman, issued for His Majesty a 
loan which satisfied his liabilities, and which is now about 
to be paid off, with the proceeds of the new Russian loan, 
to the advantage of all those who originally took the bonds. 
After this there was a lull, and then the Persian Govern* 
menc, again falling into difficulties, applied to the Bank of 
Persia to supply funds. The London financiers were quite 
ready to advance the money on the security of the Customs 
of the Gulf ports collected and administered by the Imperial 
Bank, which made ao advance co the Persian Government 
on these terms, holding the Customs collectioas of Bushire 
and Kirmanshih. The negotiations for the issue of a larger 
loan of one million and a quarter sterling on the security 
of the Southern Customs collected by Bank officials were 
completed, but were at the last moment broken off by the 
present Prime Minister, who had been in exile at Kum, 
and who was recalled to power. For reasons which it is 
unnecessary to discuss here, the Prime Minister opposed 
the continued administration of the Customs by officials of 
the Imperial Bank, and offered instead control in the event 
of default In payment of the instalments of the loan. 
Although I personally consider that this security was 
amply sufficleat for the Gulf customs, the English money 
market would not grant a loan on these terms. Russia 
was not disposed to as^t, and the Eag^i^ Foreign 
Office was unwilling to guarantee a loan. Lor^ negotia¬ 
tions ensued, and attempts by the Persian Government to 
raise money in France and Belgium. At last the Russians^ 
have come forward, and practically guaranteed ^3,400,00^^ 
thus relieving the stress of the Persian financial position, 
which was exceedingly great His Majesty the Shah was 
anxious to visit Europe, and to see the Freach Exhibition. 
His health is not good, and it was necessary for him to visit 
baths in the Caucasus and Europe. He will also visit St. 
Petersburg and London. Large sums are now due to 
civil officials and the army for long unpaid salaries, and 
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for many other purposes, and ic is obvious that it was 
essential for the Persian Government to obtain money 
somewhere. As they could obtain it nowhere else, they 
had no option but to take it from Russia, which has 
given it on conditions much the same as the Loadoo 
money‘market refused If the loan did not cocoe to 
England, I do not think that anyone is to biame except 
the London hnanciers themselves. They insisted upon 
control, and they would not give anything unless England 
had the Customs collection in its hands. Russia has taken it 
without control, and although you may say that the difference 
in the two positions is that the loan is virtually guaranteed 
by the Russian Government, yet no guarantee was virtually 
necessary either by England or Russia, as the revenues on 
which the loan Is secured are amply sufhclent to meet the 
interest, which would be paid direct to the State creditor, 
the balance alone going to the Persian treasury. The 
paying off of all foreign loans, which is a part of the con* 
tract, ia a clause which was equally found in our own loan 
proposals. This was an integral part, and was the pria* 
cipal justification for the loan, which was ostensibly Ln* 
curred in order to pay off a 6 per cent, loan, by 
one at a lower rate of interest. The only dause to 
which excepdon can be taken 1 $ that which forbids the 
Persian Government to borrow elsewhete without the 
previous consent of the Russian Bank in Teheran until 
their advance has been repaid. I may state that this coo* 
didon is apparently an onerbus one, but Persia is now 
entering the ranks of civillaed nations. As its resources 
and revenues increase, as they will increase, as its wanes 
become more numerous, and as the Government discovers 
that, if it is to prolong its existence, it must reform its 
admintstratioa, increase the productiveness of the country, 
build public buildings, irrigation works, roads, and railways, 
so undoubtedly will it require to come into* the European 
money-market for the capital required. Then ic will 
appear that the condition .preventing the Persian Govern* 
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menc from applying elsewhere for loans is one which is 
absurd, and which will be inoperative, and cannot be 
enforced. This loan will not last very long. The claims 
now against It are exceedingly large, and Persia will soon 
be again in want of money. If, then, Russia prefers to lend 
her more money, I do not see why anyone should object 
to it. If Russia chooses, when her own vast empire is still 
entirely undeveloped, to waste her money by putting it into 
Persian roads and railways, 1 do not think that any objec¬ 
tion can be taken. But it will really be’ a <iue 8 iion of 
European competition, la England, where, there is an 
immense superfluity of wealth, and where we have practi¬ 
cally financed half the bankrupt States as well as the 
flourishing Stales of Europe and America, there is every 
reason for English financiers and merchants to assist a 
country which is, in my opinion, developing, which wili 
^ve a fair return for their Investments, and which will 
before very long uke a more prominent part in the history 
of the world. It is not to be supposed that countries like 
England, Germany, and France will consent W Russia 
obstructing and preventing the industrial development of 
Persia, and neither the Shah nor his Prime Minister could 
desire such a result. 

Ooe question that m^ht be asked—but to this I am not 
prepared to give a complete reply—is r Why did not Her 
Majesty's Government guarantee the loan which was pro¬ 
posed to us, and which then woald l»ve bwn willingly 
taken up by the London market ? It is at present not 
my Intention to< criticise or d^end Her Majesty s Foreign 
Office; r know by tny own experience that their interest in 
Persian affairs is great and constant, and 1 have often, on 
behalf of the Bank of Persia, to express my sense of their 
vigilance on our behalf. 1 do not think they want any 
apology from me, but I should like to suggest two con¬ 
siderations which generally govern the decisions of Her 
Majesty’s Government in such matters. The first is this— 
that the English Government Is a constitutional one, and 
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thal every foreign loan must be the subject of public criti¬ 
cism, and sanctioned, or at any rate approved, by Parlia¬ 
ment. The position is altogether different with a country 
like Russia, where the will of the Tzar, or his Ministers, is 
sufficient, and where no public opinion, in the proper sense 
of the word, exists. Foreign loans, as is well known, are 
not popular with the House of Commons, and exceptional 
circumstances are required for the Government to be able 
to justify them. There have, indeed, been cases wheresuch 
loans have been approved. One was a sum advanced to 
Morocco, and the Customs were there assigned as security 
for repayment under a Commissioner, and the money was 
duly paid. There was also a brilliant exception, due to the 
genius and courage of Lord Beaconsfield, when the Suez 
Canal shares were purchased. There was also the case 
which, perhaps, the Government are now beginning some¬ 
what to regret, of the China Loan, but these are exceptions, 
and the policy of the Government is against guaranteeing 
loans in foreign countries. The basis on which this policy 
rests is undoubtedly sound. England owes its commercial 
supremacy to Free Trade, and although there are pcihticiaos 
of standing who may question this, the great majority of 
Englishmen admit die principle of Free Trade to be one 
of the bases of our national prosperity. 1 may say, money 
is like all other commodities. There are a great many 
people who seem to think that money is a different com¬ 
modity from sugar or salt, but it is nothing of the sort. 
England is now the great banker and the great cleartr^- 
house of the worid simply because this is the country in 
which there is Free Trade in money. Directly the Govern¬ 
ment intervenes by loans m foreign.couotcies or by guaran¬ 
teeing capital invested in fordgn countries there is an inter¬ 
ference with Free Trade in money, and if such a policy were 
habitual England would lose the monetary position, which: 
her financial independence and impartiality have given bef. 
At the same time, I do not conceal my personal opinion 
that Her Majesty’s Government might with advantage have 
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made Persia an exception to their general policy of non¬ 
interference, and have guaranteed Persia a loan secured on 
the Customs of the Gulf ports. If this had been done several 
years ago, the position of England in Persia would to-^y 
be stronger, and no pecuniary liability worth consideration 
would have attached to the British Government. 

That is all, I chink, I need say at present about this 
question of the loan. I do not consider it a triumph for 
Russian diplomacy, which I have always held to be of a 
crude and simple type, but an ordinary fioandal arrangement, 
the conclusion of which I have been expecting for several 
months; while the influence of Russia in the North of Persia 
is so undoubted and unquestioned that I do not believe that 
this loan will affect it in any particular. The gratitude of 
nations for money lent to them is short-lived, especially when 
the loans are granted on terms advantageous to the lender; 
and the influence of England at Teheran will only be tem¬ 
porarily diminished by the Interested generosity of Russia. 
1 do not desire to discuss on this occasion the kind or 
degree of influence which is exercised by England and 
Russia respectively in Persia; but that of England is great, 
and has certainly increased during the last ten years, rather 
than diminished. All that is needed in Persia is a strong, 
conastent policy, determined beforehand, and followed with 
resolution, when we should find it easy to come to friendly 
arrangements with’ Russia and the Persian Government. 

But although the position of Russia in the North is 
exceedingly strong from her conterminous frontier and her 
restless activity, I do not think that, beyond keen commer¬ 
cial rivalry, we have anything to complain of. That rivalry 
we have, and feel, and it. is successful, allow me to say, very 
much because Russia fully understands and consistently 
carries out her policy of furthering in every way her trade 
interests, which io Engbnd are neglected both by the 
Government and. commercial classes. Very little is done 
in England compared with what is done by Russia in the 
northern provinces of Persia. Take as an instance the 
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carriage-road which has just been completed from Enzeli, 
with (ts seaport Resht, to Kasvjn, on the Teheran road, the 
company which has constructed it having the right to con¬ 
tinue it from Kasvin to Hamadan, and to improve the 
existing road from Kasvin to Teheran. The first and most 
difficult part of this scheme has been completed, to the 
great advantage, of traffic and the great convenience of 
travellers. Russia is to be congratulated on such a work, 
which primarily benefits her own trade, but is of advantage 
to all the travelling and trading world. This excellent 
carriage-road, crossing a difficult range of mountains, lias 
cost about ^340,000, of which half was found by the 
Russian Government. This road is paying a moderate 
dividend, and will pay a good dividend from the tolls which 
are now being levied upon it. There is much for England 
to do before it can show any expenditure like that with 
equal results. The, great want of Persia at the present 
time is roads. The Imperial Bank of Persia has a con¬ 
cession for a road from Teheran to Ahvi?, on the Karun 
River, going through some of the most valuable and 
cultivated parts of Persia. But road-making is "^ot the 
legitimate work of a bank, and it was decided to suspend 
work. chan keeping up Its bridges and caravanserais, 

and so far as it is in working order it more than pays in 
tolls the expenditure which is made upon it This road 
should be taken up by an English company as of supreme 
importance to the trade of the Persian Gulf. . 

I would now like to add a few words on the subject of 
railways in Persia. I hardly think th^ the time has come 
when railway^ can, on a large scale, be constructed with 
advantage. It is possible that some might pay, but the 
present necessity is good carriage-roads to supplement, and 
in some directions supersede, the mule tracks which at pre¬ 
sent constitute the only lines of communication in the 
greater part df Persia. The railway lines which proidse 
well 1 would put, in order of iheir commercial importance, 
as follows: . * - 
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1. Khanikin to Teheran vid Hamadan. 

2. Ahviz to Shuster, Burujird and Hamadan. 

3. Baku, along the Caspian Co Resht. 

The first, which would join the Asia Minor Railway at 
Baghdad, would catch a large portion of internacional trade, 
and wouJd pass through a rich and well-populated country. 
The second would follow a great part of the line of road 
already conceded to the Imperial Bank, and would attract 
the British sea-borne trade to the Karun pore of Muba- 
marah, which would at once become of more Importance 
than Bushire. The third line, from Baku to Reshc, would 
chiefly benefit Russian trade, owing to prohibitive duties, 
but it would probably pay, for the Caspian navigation is 
tedious and difficult from the shallowness of water and the 
prevalence of strong northerly winds. The natural limit of 
Russian railway con struct ion is Northern Persia, for their 
commercial policy, rightly or wrongly, being founded on 
exclusiveness and prohibitive tariffs against, othernations, 
they have no commercial reason to construct a line which 
would touch a seaport or any frontier except their own. 
They could not, therefore, be presumed ro favour the lines 
from Khanikin to Teheran, or that from Mivks to Hama- 
ddn. In the same way, the idea, which some Continental 
papers arg so fond of circulating for interested motives, of a 
Russian railway through Khorasan and Sistan to some port 
on the Persian Gulf may be dismissed as chimerical. I 
am referring to oominerdal 4 nd not to polidcal coosidera- 
cions, and it is obvious that such a line would be a financial 
failure, while the trade which would benefit by its construe^ 
tion would be English and not Russian. 

. But it is more than doubtful whether Russia desires any 
railways in Persia. The late Shah, who had an instinctive 
and not unreasonable suspicion of railways and their results, 
agreed to grant a ten years* prohibitory concession ag:ainst 
railway construction in favour of Russia, who had no money 
CO spend on foreign railways, and did not wish other nations 
CO do so. This agreement expires in November of the 
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present year, and it is for the Governments of countries like 
England and Germany, who have no other ambition than 
the peaceful development of their commerce with Persia, to 
decide upon an acquiescence in, or a resistance to, a 
renewal of an agreement which would seem hardly com¬ 
patible with the equal rights of commercial nations in 
Eastern countries. 

Another railway regarding which I would say a few 
words is that for which the German Government has 
obtained a concession, and which is the continuation of the 
Asia Minor line, and which is now to be continued to 
Baghdad, and possibly to a port called Koweic, on the 
Arabian shore of the Persian. Gulf, though this extension 
is still in doubt, I, for my part, do not hesitate to cordially 
welcome the advent of Germany into Asia Minor and the 
East. I can see for England nothing but advantage in the 
co-operation of Germany, which co-operation 1 believe will 
not be altogether and for ever delayed. It is a very good 
thing to have a third great Power competing in the East, 
where two, for ever face to face, are apt, most unfortunately, 
to develop a dangerous spirit of rivalry and hostility. With 
regard to Germany, although at the present moment there 
is 00 doubt an exceedingly Wtter feeling ^inst England,, 
an irritation so illc^ical as to be ridiculous, yet the Emperor 
of Germany, who is a warm friend of this country, and who 
is the cleverest man in his dominions, thoroughly under¬ 
stands that the future of German interests demands a 
sensible understanding with England. I have no doubt that 
before very long his people will accept his view as reason¬ 
able, and that the entry of Germany into the Asian held 
will be for die future advantage of both countries. 

The only other question regarding railways which 
requires notice, because it has been prominently before 
the public within the last few weeks, is that of connecting 
the Indian railways with those of Russia oa the North, or 
Germany in the South. I understand that an< able and 
accomplished member of Parliament, Mr. Maclean, has 
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advocated such a connection ac a lecture at the Imperial 
Institute, and he asked a question about it in the House of 
Commons the other night. Whaiever petty and problem¬ 
atical advantages might accrue from such a union, 1 would 
nevertheless say that the proposal is too ridiculous for 
discussion. 1 will not speak of strategic problems or of 
possible enemies in the East, which are outside the purpose 
of this paper, and, moreover, I believe chat India will be 
able to take very good care of herself should she ever be 
attacked ; but 1 would say that on commercial grounds 
there could be nothing more imbecile than to surrender the 
supremacy—the absolute supremacy—that we have In the 
command of the sea-carrying trade of the world by making 
railways through Afghanistan, Persia, and Baluchistan in 
order to favour our trade rivals. No; so long as we have 
the command of the sea, commercially as well as in a naval 
sense, let us at any rate avoid the imbecility of constructing 
railways to convey the trade of Protectionist rivals into our 
Indian Empire. Besides this, we must consider and 
respect the susceptibilities of His Highness the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, our very good and very loyal ally, who 
most strongly objects, and 1 think objects on excellent 
grounds, to the introduction of railways into ])is dominions. 

Regarding the Persian Gulf 1 do not desire to say more 
than " 9 , few words, because in my opinion this question 
must be left in the strong bands of the Government Our 
position there has been, founded on a consistent policy, on 
sacrifices and expetiditure through a great number of years- 
We have for long'been supreme in the Gulf, We constitute 
its police, and have maintained the Pax Bricannica for the 
advantage of all the trading world; we are bound by en¬ 
gagements and treaties to almo^ all the chiefs of the Ayab 
tribes on the southern coast. We have held from time to 
time many of the more important points on the Persian 
coast; we have treaty rights or occupation over some of 
them still; and with the remembrance of our conflicts thec% 
with Dutch and Portuguese and Arabs througliout the 
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whole of this century, I do not think that it is possible 
to assume that any British Government will allow our 
supremacy in the Gulf to be shaken or diminished. 

The climate of the Persian Gulf is itself somewhat of a 
protection against European occupation, ft is not a place 
to which we would willingly send any but our worst 
enemies. In Milton*.s poem Satan expressed the opinion 
that it was better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven, 
but I doubt if he would care to exchange thrones with the 
Sultan of Muscat, for example. • The heat in that town is 
of the most tremendous description, the thermometer rising 
to 189® Fahrenheit, and we have withdrawn from several 
points of vantage on the Persian Gulf, such as Bandar* 
abbas and Kishm, not because we were compelled by /orcg 
majeure, but that even our native soldiers could not endure 
the intolerable climate. So that I do not imagine that 
there will be any very laige rush of competitors to take 
our place on this undesirable coast. 

I would express my conviction that although the future 
of Persia cannot be expected to equal its illustrious past, 
because climatic change as well as the devastating effects 
of invasion and tyranny have altered the eharact^-istics of 
the country in a remarkable degree, yet, with a reasonable 
share of honest administration, and by the assistance of 
foreign capital, judiciously applied, Persia will recover much 
of her old prosperity. I have been intimately acquainted 
and connected with Persian affairs for the last ten years^. 
and I can see a strong tide of Improvement in many 
directions, and industries which were falling into decay- 
are steadily improving. We know from reports which 
reach us from every quarter that there is. pa-ogress. Silk 
cultivation, which was in the Middle Ages of so much 
importance in Persia, and which had fallen into insignifi^ 
cance, has in the last few years increased largely. A Greek 
firm was the first to start a factory; French houses at 
Lyons followed, with Armenians and local firms, and in the 
marshy province of Gilan, on the Caspian, where R«ht is 
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situated, the silk production has doubled within the last two 
years. Opium cultivation is continually increasing In extent 
and value, and even the Japanese have ^enis in Persia to 
buy a particular opium, which is preferred to all others by 
iheir new subjects in Formosa. The production of wool 
and cotton ^as also lately doubled, and the value of land 
is reported to have risen 40 to 50 per cent. I possess a 
report from a gentleman whose work deserves acknowledg¬ 
ment—Mr. Naus, a Belgian, who was engaged by the 
Persian Government to undertake the reotganisarion of 
the Customs of Persia. To show what can be done by 
honest admioistratlon, the suppression of bribery, and the 
unification of rates, which was inaugurated by the Imperial 
Bank when It collected Customs in 1898, he has succeeded 
in a year and a half in doubling the Customs revenue of 
Persia, or certainly next year it will be doubled. This 
week some twelve more Belgian employes have arrived in 
Teheran, and are being distributed to the various collecting 
posts. The English Government has not only made no 
opposition to this gentleman’s employment, but has been 
exceedingly pleased to see tbe quality of his work; and, 
the Bank of Persia has nothing but good to say of the 
assistance which he has rendered to them. 

I have endeavoured to point out to my readers that 
the idea that Russia has obtained any great or prepoo- 
deraring advantage by this loan Is chimerical. A loan 
of the same chamct^ was offered and not accepted in 
London. Its present acceptance by Russia, if it were 
directed against anybody at all, was a gentle hint to the 
Germans, whose Constantinople concession of the railway 
to Baghdad, by the personal influence of the German 
Emperor, has caused extreme irritation at St. Petersburg, 
that they were not to be allowed wlthoi^ dispute to give 
themselves airs in Asi^ Minor. Ic was not directed 
agajnst England, in* my opinion, in any way; and certainly 
for some years past our relations in Persia with tbe Russian 
Legaiion have been, putting commercial rivalry aside, of 
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an entirely friendly character. But England does not 
dread or resent such rivalry. What 1 want, then, to 
press upon English merchants and financiers is this. 
You lend your money to everybody in the world who 
applies for it. You have financed all the bankrupt States 
of Europe and of South America, with English money. 
Try Persia as a field for investment—not, I say, for wild¬ 
cat, bogus schemes or concessions, but for sound honest 
enierprises which will benefit the Empire of the Shah, and 
at the same time bring a reasonable and good return to the 
investors. And if you would^k me to name such possible 
schemes, or those certainly or probably successful, I would 
at once mention one or two to you. In the first place, 
there is the irrigation of that vast tract of land, ext^ding 
some 160 miles from the sea, on both banks of the Karun 
River- The opening of that river to navigation to the 
whole world was obtained by England, not for herself 
alone, but for everyone equally, and very little has yet been 
done, except by an enterprising firm, Messrs. Lynch 
and Co., whose name deserves all honour in Persia, and 
who are now endeavouring to improve the road through 
the mountainous Bakhtiiri country at their own expense. 

1 say this great trace of country can with irrigation be made 
equal to the Delta of the Nile. The late Shah favoured 
this scheme, although he was rather nervous about the im- 
portation of foreign labour to work it; but he was anxious 
that it should be carried out, and he saw the immense 
advantage that it would be for his kingdom. This, how¬ 
ever, still remains to be done, and it is* for English 
engineers to accomplish. The millions that would be re- 
celved by the Persian Government from a work like this 
would, by a percentage on the returns, bring most ample 
profits to the English Investors. The English, who have 
turned Egypt again into the rich province that it was in the 
time of the Romans, who have saved India from famine 
in those districts where it was possible to save her, by 
irrigation works, can surely do this great work for Persia, 
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with the concurrence of His Imperial Majesty, which, 
for such a purpose, and with such imporUnt profits 
assured to him, certainly would be forthcoming. In co¬ 
operation with this work would, of course, be the improve¬ 
ments of the navigation of that great river, the Karuo, 
which, it may be remembered, is the only river in Persia 
whose waters flow into the ocean, every other river in the 
North flowing into the Caspian Sea, The Karun is the 
one ocean river In Persia, and it has been opened to the 
commerce of the world by the exertions of the British 
Government. In connection,with and synchronously with 
the irrigation of the Karun district should the construction 
of the carriage-road from Ahv 4 z to Teheran be undertaken. 
This, indeed, can be commenced at once. The concession 
is granted, while the returns from the Russian road in the 
North, and from the completed portion of this road from 
Teheran to Kum, prove it to be an excellent investment. 

I would also say that when the German railway ap¬ 
proaches Baghdad, I trust that English capitalists will unite 
with German capitalists to make the extension from 
Baghdad to Khanikin on the Persian frontier, and con¬ 
tinue the line from Khanikin to Teheran, which I have 
already mentioned as commercially sound, carrying the 
great pilgrim traffic of Central Asia and Persia to the cele¬ 
brated shrine of Kerbela in Turkish territory. 

Our policy in Persia has been throughout the whole of 
this generation one of peace. We have shown no desire 
to annex any portion of the Persian dominions; we have 
no territorial ambition. Our only desire in Persia is to 
strengthen the hands of His Majesty the Shah, and to work 
in accord with him for the advantage and regeneration of 
his country; and the Persians know this very well. They 
know this as well as the Ameer of Afghanistan knows it 
with regard to bis country, and although their fear of out¬ 
side pressure may induce them sometimes to be swayed by 
other influences, yet in thek hearts they know that the best 
friends of both Persia and Afghanistan are the English 
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people and the English Government. We are now in a 
somewhat anxious position so far as the outside world is 
concerned, and doubtless our difficulties and reverses 
— because we have had no defeats — our reverses In 
South Africa have bad a disquieting effect, not only in 
but throughout the East That time, we Rope and 
trust, is past, and I have little doubt, as I have never 
doubted for a moment since war was declared, that the 
result of this campaign will be to leave us hx stronger in 
every sense of the word than we were before; and that 
not only in Pe'rsia, but in the rest of the world, it will be 
acknowledged that the power that could at so short a notice 
place 200,000 men in the heart of South Africa, with its 
difficult communications and its Icmg sea*voyage, could, if 
occasion required, make a far greater effort, and place a far 
larger number of men in any quarter of the world where its 
vital interests were assailed. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA—PAST AND 

PRESENT. 

AN OBJECT OF AMBITION TO BRITISH YOUTH. 

By Sir Johk Jardine, K.ai.E. 

The Indian Civil Service has long been the chief instru¬ 
ment created by Imperial Parliament for the work of 
governing India, where our Empire extends over 1,750.000 
square miles, with a population which in came up to 
about 290 millions, without counting Baluchistan and the 
Somali Coast Protectorate in Africa- Included in these 
figures are 750,000 square miles, with nearly 70 million 
people, under native kings and chiefs, great and small, over 
whom the Viceroy’s Government exercises various kinds 
and degrees -of control, by means of officers stationed at 
their Courts. Wherever we travel over this vast area we 
encounter the Indian Civil Servant at his work—on the 
Afghan frontier of the Punjab, on the sweltering plains of 
Bengal^ in the marshes and forests of Burma, and in our 
older possessions on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts of 
Madras and Bombay. His ordinary duty consists in super¬ 
vising the fiscal, judicial, and police work of hundreds of 
other officers, for the most part natives, in all the thirteen 
govemmencs, large and small, into which we have divided 
our territories, He wanders about the villages, towns, and 
counties with his tents and camp for months in the year till 
the heavy rains of the fierce heat compel his return to the 
bungalow in the district headquarter city, where he meets 
and consults with his comrades and superiors for some 
months. tUi the approach of the cold weather calls them back 
to the wandering life, But as much of the work which in 
this country is done by statesmen falls In India on the more 
experienced and able Civil Servants, we find them at the 
seats of government in exalted and important positions, 
like Cabinet Ministers holding the civil portfolios, or as 
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Judges of the High Courts, or as Ambassadors to the great 
Native States. Bengal, with its 70 millions, the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, with 47 millions, the Punjab, 
with 20 millions of people, are provinces each under the 
direct rule of a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen out of 
the Civil Service. To these I must add the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, while smaller areas, like Assam and 
Baluchistan, are under Governors modestly styled Chief 
Commissioners, or Agents, or Residents, one of these tracts, 
the Central Provinces, having a population equal to that of 
Holland and Belgium combined. Stately appointments like 
these are the prises of the Service, falling usually to those 
survivors who combine bodily and mental energy. Dis¬ 
tinguished men like Sir Banle Frere and Sir Richard 
Temple are now and then made Governors of Madras or 
Bombay, alternating with peers and home politicians. 1 
mention these facts not only as showing to ambitious young 
men that there are great rewards for the few at the close of 
their careers, but to indicate also that the Serviceaffordsmany 
varieties of life for the many. For each of these potentates 
has secretaries and registrars to frame bis orders, and these 
younger men emerge from the life of the camp and the 
small station to spend some years, at least, in dse wider 
social and political life of centres like Calcutta and Simla, 
Rangoon, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras, varied with tours 
with the Governor and chai^'es to the delightful air of 
mountain resorts, To others the change comes in getting 
into the Foreign or Political Department when the woik 
lies in Native States, amid more feudal institutions, more 
porop and pageantry, and an dder surrounding of law and 
custom. Moreover, diere are gre« varieties of climate 
in an empire extending between the 8th and the 37cb 
degrees of north latitude. There are seventy-eight divers 
languages,besides many dialects; the Hindu, Mohammedan, 
and Buddhist religions, all contrasted strongly #ith one 
another, have in different parts of India several forms and 
schools; and, if my space permitted, I could aigue in many 
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Other connections that when one thinks of India he should 
bear in mind that the term of geography is like the word 
Europe or South America; it encloses many countries and 
climates and peoples, and so the circumstance of the 
Indian Civii Servant in one part differ a good deal from those 
of his comrade in another. For example, in the Bombay 
Presidency, Sind, Gujerat, Deccan and Carnatic are regions 
each with its own language ; and it often happens that an 
officer promoted, say, from Poona to Belgaum or Karachi 
has to set to work at once with a new grammar and die- 
tionary. It happened to me in the course of six months to 
be employed at Simla, Bombay, and Rangoon ; and I well 
remember the surprise and delight I felt when, after 
thirteen years of India, I was sent to Burma, where 
I found myself among very different nations, with many 
strange and picturesque surroundings quite new to me. 
The vasmess of the spaces and populations makes it 
rather hard for me to know where to begin and how to 
develop what I would wish to say, espedally when I add 
that while the present work of the Indian Civil Service is 
commensurate with the whole Indian Empire, 'n^lua'na: 
Burma and Aden, the Andamans, and the Persian Gulf, the 
history of this Service begins with our earliest trading to 
the Eastern world, three centuries ago, when, in the year 
1600, the East India Company, the greatest and most 
powerful trading company ever formed, got lU first charrer 
from the Crown of England some years before the Scottish 
James ascended the English throne, in what Tennyson 
aptly calls “ the spacious times of great Elizabeth. The 
East India Company, which ceased to trade in 1834, 
continued, at the request of Ministers, to be the direct 
meftnfi of governing . India till 1S59. It was always 
essentially EnglUh in its character, with its seat in the Cicy- 
of London, where a number of merdiants met the Lprd 
Mayor m the Founders’ Room, and, knowing the great risk 
of capital in foreign trade from the enmity of the Spaniards 
and the Dutch, petitioned for a guarantee of monopoly. 
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The charter made them freemen of what was a mere close 
City compianyi and assured to them and their sons on 
coming of age, cbeir apprentices* servants and factors, the 
whole trade "in all the islands, ports, towns, and places of 
Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of GocHd Hope 
to the Straits of Magellan." Those times were full of 
daring and enterprise: men's minds had been excited by 
the discovery of America and the route round the Cape, by 
the Protestant Reformadon, the Spanish Armada, and the 
heroic struggle in Holland against Papal tyranny and 
bloodshed. The London merchants bad tried to hnd a 
way to India and China along the shores of Lapland and 
Siberia; the Company called "the Merchant Adventurers 
for the discovery of lands not before known or frequented 
by the English " sent out Sir Hugh Willoughby for that 
purpose with three ships. At length they determined to 
compete with the Dutch round the Cape; and the imme¬ 
diate cause of the creation of the East India Company lay 
in the acdon of the Amsterdam merchants in raising the 
price of pepper from 3a. to 8s. a pound. So they commis¬ 
sioned captains of military knowledge Ind warlike temper to 
cake out armed ships, laden with cloth and iron, to return 
with pepper and cloves from the ports of Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo. Each ship carried some merchants and factors; 
and when the captain found some Malay Prince in those 
distant islands who would lend them a house to live in and 
a warehouse to store goods, he left these mercantile servants 
behind him to establish a trade. The residence and ware¬ 
house were the factory ; when strong wath were built 
rotwd them, they became the fort; and from these beginaings 
arose the Presidency, because one of the merchants was 
made President, or Chairman^ with powers of control 
These merchants and factors in the Malay islands were the 
drst Indian Civil Servants. In a short time we find more of 
them in Celebes and Japan; but the constant enmity of the 
Dutch at last induced the English Company to leave the 
Isles of Spice and settle firmly cm, the mainland of India. 
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This is too long a story to tell. But if anyone has a mind to 
hear adventures told by the men who travelled so far, he 
might do worse than go to the town library and get the 
first volume of “ Purchas his Pilgrims," where he will find 
the leg-books of the Company’s earliest voyages. As time 
went on, the Company got power to make laws and to keep 
an army. Its officers had to treat with Native Princes, and 
were sometimes at their mercy. Conquests came as the 
result of wars; and after the Battle of Plassey, in 1757 . 
been won by Clive, himself originally a Civil Servant, his 
successor in the Government of Bengal plainly recognised 
chat we had a duty to the people to supply good govern¬ 
ment, and that some of his merchants must be told off for 
that purpose. Recalled these men Supervisors ; they were 
the earliest form of those conspicuous magistrates of dis¬ 
tricts whom we now call Collectors of Land Revenue or 
Deputy Commissioners. But still the work of government 
was treated as secondary to chat of commerce and the 
securing of good dividends, until, as the eighteenth century 
was drawing to a close. Parliament interfered. Ever since 
that time the official^element of duty began to supersede 
devotion to money-making- That deep-thinking Scots¬ 
man, Adam Smith, in his ''Wealth of Nations/’attacked 
the Company’s mercantile system, At length, in 1814, it 
had to lose its monopoly of India and Indian trade; but 
it kept its hold on China and the tea trade rill 1834. 

' Let me mention that when! joined the Service thirty-five 
years ago at Bombay, I found myself described as writer 
in the civil lists, my comrades of four years’ standing as 
factors, and those above eight as junior and senior mer- 
chants, though we were absolutely forbidden to handle 
trade. These terms survived, in matters of precedence 
from the olden times when the factory was managed by the 
president, accountant warehouse-keeper, and purser- 
marine, with merchants and factors to buy and sell, writers 
for correspondence, and blue-coat boy apprentices, as was 
the case at Surat in 1674. The old trading factory there 
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still exists, with a Parsee doctor dwelling in it, while with 
the change of things the castle of the Mogul ruler from 
whom our President had an Admiiars commission has 
become the collector's court-house. 1 may add that the 
present Service is called the Covenanted Civil Service, 
because the old cautious practice of the London merchants 
of exacting a bond for good behaviour is still continued, 
and we have all to find sureties in ^1,000. 

1 have said already that the Company was peculiarly 
English. In fact, it was the greatest institution in the 
City of London, even older than the Bank of England, and 
ruling as time went on ever larger dominions in that zone 

Wbete the gotgeoos East wiih richest band 

Showers on hw kicp bnberic gold and pearl.** 

It is probable that until the Union of 1707 few Scotsmen 
got any footing. We find nothing about them in the 
brilliant and vivid account given by Macaulay, in his 
eighteenth chapter, of that rich merchant-prince Sir Josiah 
Child, the ruler of the India House in the reigns of 
Charles II., James IL, and William and Mary. It is true 
that William Paterson, a Scotsman, founded the Bank of 
England in 1694, the same man who originated the ill-fated 
attempt to establish a second Caledonia with a new Edin¬ 
burg City in Darien, on the Isthmus of Panama, a project 
sanctioned by the Scottish Parliament, backed by such men 
as Fletcher of Salioun and Lord Belhaven, and supported 
by the nobility and clergy of Scotland. The exciting story 
of this failure is well told by Macaulay in Chapter XXIV. 
We all know how jealous and suspicious of each other the 
two nations used to be; and it is matter of history that the 
Articles of Vraoa were burned in Dumfries at the Market 
Cross. But one result of these Articles was that 
England, with all its means of acquiring wealth and dis¬ 
tinction, was opened to Scotsmen, whom the law no longer 
treated as foreigners. When the Earl of Bute became 
Prime Minister, he took good care to fill the puWic office, 
the army and navy, with Scotsmen, which soon became the 
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steady subject of English satires and lampoons. As the 
Jacobin feeling died away, more and more men from Scot¬ 
land marched along these avenues to wealth and power. 
There were plenty of lairds and merchants with big families 
to provide for ; and, as last century went on, India became 
a favourite field for their ambitions, as is well depicted in 
Mrs, Ollphant’s novel of '* Kersteen.” Then, as these men 
rose high in the Service, or got into the direction of the East 
India Company, or into Parliament, they were able and will¬ 
ing CO lend a helping hand to others, using their immense 
patEon^e of Indian appointments on .the principle that a 
roan may lake a neighbour's part, though he has no cash to 
spare him. Several Scots names soon appear among the 
earlier Gove mors* General ; and in the Parliamentary 
debates of 1814, about establishing an English Bishop, 
Archdeacons, and episcopal clergy in India, the protesting 
group of Scottish members declared, uncontradicted, that the 
majority of Britons then residing in India were Scotsmen, 
and therefore they urged that the new State Church 
should be Presbyterian, not Anglican. My attention 
being drawn to these matters by a recent order of Lord 
Curaon, superseding one of Lord Elgin's about Govern¬ 
ment* churches, I was rather surprised to find that the 
present English establishment was planned by a chaplain, a 
Scotsman, originally Presbyterian, and carried out in 
Parliament and the Court of Directors by Mr. Charles 
Grant, of the Bengal Civil Service, an Inverness roan, and 
his statesman son; Lord Glenelg.* Now, this long and 
steady influence of Scottish character on Indian affairs 
lasted over a time of many conquests, which implies much 
' caution, wariness, patience, and knowledge of the people 
who have to be governed by new methods when the wars are 
over; and without in the lease undervaluing the excellent 
parts played by English, Irish, and Welsh, I would lay stress 
on the many brilliant Scottish names on the roll of history. 
For example, in 1819 a Governor was wanted for Bombay; 

* See article, October, 1399, p. 
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but, instead of choosing, as is still usual some homely peer 
or political partisan. Canning advised that, because of the 
extraordinary and ability shown by the Company s 
officers, both dvil and military, the place should go to them; 
and he named three of them, Mouotstuart Elphinstor^e, the 
son of a Lanarkshire peer, Sir John Malcolm, so well 
known in his county of Dumfries, and Colonel Munro, 
whose father was a Gla^^w merchant. The point is, all 
three were Scotsmen, and in time all three became 
Governors. The bic^rapher of Elphicistone writes that 
each of them was a type of the civil and military services 
in India, their versatility, and the aptitude of their members 
for peace or war. In the older trading days the national 
qualities were much to the front; and everyone knows that 
to this day many of the great trading firms in India are 
Scottish, while that valuable order of men, the manners of 
banks, is pre-eminently such. In the transition period, in 
S772, when Warren Hastings was in power in Calcutta, 
the Hon. Robert Lindsay, one of the many children of the 
Earl of Balcarres, may be taken as a type. After learning 
business in his uncle’s (a wioe-sHipperis) counting-hoiise at 
Cadiz, he got appointed by the East India Company as a 
writer. He retired In 17^9 with an ample fortune, for he 
was allowed to trade and speculate on his own account; 
and he lived till 1836 near the castle of his fathers. To all 
Scotsmen he remains an interesting person as the brother 
of that lady who wrote “Auld Robin Gray.” To the 
present Civil Servants be seems an object of envy, one of 
those who shook the p^oda tree. He managed to purchase 
an estate at home for ^30,000, and then retire after only 
seventeen years of India, with a large income besides. In 
those trading times, however, a good many of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants lost all they had got through the risks of 
trade ; and though no great fortunes can be acquired now¬ 
adays, the career is made more comfortable and certain.. 
To come to the present day, the terms are that a man must 
remain in service for twenty-five years at least, which 
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twerity»one must be active service in India, the other four 
may b*e on furlough. The furlough half-pay ranges from 
/500 CO ^1,000 a year. He is then entitled to a pension, 
after twenty-five years’ service, of a year from the 

reverwes of India, but he has partly paid for this himself by 
contributing 4 per cent, on his salary all the time. Besides 
this he has to subscribe to provident funds, managed by 
Government, out of which his widow, his daughters until 
marriage, and his sons until majority, get certain pensions 
in the event of his dying, whether before or after retirement, 
leaving a family behind him. These arrangements began 
early in the century, and many, in Bombay at least, have 
to bless two Scotsmen in the Service of those times, 
Mr. Parish and the father of Sir William Wedderburn, 
while the Duke of Ai^yll had much to do with the matter of 
settling the pension of ^1,000. Again, the officer is not 
obliged to retire after twenty*five years’ service; he may, 
and often does, remain on for ten years longer, especially 
if he holds or hopes for some good appointment out of the 
ordinary. The wearisome climate makes holidays essential, 
so an officer can get one month holiday on full pay after 
working eleven months, two after twenty-two months, and 
three after thirty-three months ; and thus he can amuse 
himself, touring into other parts of India, or take a quick 
run borne to Britain to see bis friends, or, as I sometimes 
did, repair to Italy as a half-way house, and let them come 
thither to see him. Men connected with India think highly 
of these pecuniary advantages, and make constant sacrifices 
to get their sons into this Service; the men who know it 
best think the most of it- The terms I have mentioned are 
good enough to attract first-rate classics* from Oxford, and 
high wranglers from my own University of Cambridge 
and considering the ordJnaxy rates of income at home, and 
the usual salaries and emoluments, I would suppose these 
terms will seem attractive to the aspiring youth. The 

♦ One of tbem, Mr, Crump, a Senior Wrangler, has just died at Secun¬ 
derabad, aged twecty-iiz. 
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great Unliiersities erf England, answering to a call made by 
tbe Marquis of Salisbury, have for many years watched 
these matters, as important to our Imperial prestige, our 
duty to India; and at those seats of learning we hnd men 
of the scamp of retired Indian Judges, who look after the 
candidates and supply young men thinking of the Indian 
career with useful and exact information, One of these 
superintendents of studies procured from a retired Indian 
Civil Servant some tables of figures, from which I am now 
going to quote, as they are not well known outside of those 
cloisters. The compiler had served in more provinces than 
one, and he has a son of good standing in the Service out 
there. He shows what the different figures are for the 
several provinces; and then, after making due deductions 
for the fall in the value of silver and rupees, he states the 
net result, the ordinary pay of the covenanted civilians 
actually at work in India, as follows: 

£ £ 

Ac 4 jean* service, from 630 to 979 a y^ar 

" * H >• >r 9®® *♦ *>*67 „ 

» u N h $49 »• '.749 » 

" .. .. .1 »» 9 ^* n -*.475 » 

I must here explain that, for promotion and other 
putposes, tbe Indian Civil* Servants are assorted among 
seven different territorial lists, the cadres of Bombay. 
Bengal, Burma, and so forth, being as distinct as those of 
the Royal Engineers, the Royal Artillery, and the Rifle 
Brigade. So that while in one province the average 
salary at four years' service is .^630, and in another is 
^979, the averages of the other cadres at the same stand- 
poioc range between the two amounts just given, the 
minimum and maximum- Every actuary, knows also chat 
arithmetical exactness is unknown in forecasting salaries in 
either regiments or services, as such things as.invalid¬ 
ing, seconding, retirement, and death, vary with every 
year or cycle ; and with varying factors the results cannot 
be constant. The stafistics u^ are taken from the GvH 
Lists of Aprrh *897. They show the average races of 
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of other years, where promot.ons m.ght be qo^ker o 
slower in coming. A cautious candidate with a taste 
mathematics can do that for himself. But the 
given above are got without bringing into the reckoning 
fhe secretariat men or those holding the 
pointments in Government or judicature to ^ 

^fore referred. There are fprtyeight of these, widt salanes 
of ^2,700 and upwards. The averages are made on the 
ordfnai offices only, to which an ordinary civilian can, 

"'ifis'norraiy to determine how much of his income such 
an officer can save and invest aga^inst a J; 

bachelor can, of course, if so minded, put y 
a married man. The writer of sutistics pves h.s opinion 
that if the officer marries moderately early he may devote 
about half his total income to Indian 

to home expenditure^and savings. The man with a fami y 
has to open his purse-strings pretty wide when he has o 
send them home and stay out in India 
trying part of this career, which in emoluments bea^ most 
other services. In the Home Service.nukes eighty 

sixteen years to become a first-class clerk on ^350 to ^6<» 

a year, and few can hope for a salary of i:i.ooo at twenty- 
five years, when the Indian civilian can retire as a free man 
on that pension. At middle age. too, he very oftenjs a 
Collector, a sort of Prefect, ruling from half a "'dhon to 
two million people. Still, it appears that the mei^who 
pass highest at the joint examination prefer the Home 

Civil Service to that of India. e 

It is probable that many of the Home Civil Servants 

rejoice in private means, and while there are -Jo 

have reasons for preferring the quiet and comfort of home 
life, there are always sure to be in these islands of ours 
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plenty of robust, bngbt-minded scholars who thirst for 
adventure and travel, whose eyes seek always what is new 
and strange. This romantic, poetic tinge of feeling 
has soothed many a lonely hour in India, and Great 
Britain would not be what she is if we destroyed that 
hair-hfained, sentimental trace of character which Burns 
discerned in his “Vision " of the Scottish Muse. For 
though you may not see the broom “ wi* its tassels on the 
lea,’' and while in the life of tents no Sabbath bells awake 
the Sabbath mom, the civilian in his circuits through the 
counties under his control comes across hne and beautiful 
landscapes, ruined castles and old walled towns, temples 
superb with sculpture, and mosques whose domes and 
minarets rise amot^ the palms. These scenes are the 
setting of that teeming native life, so varied and picturesque, 
in which the young officer is immersed as soon almost as he 
lands on Indian shores. 

Speaking generally, after we had passed in the 
languages, we all had to begin as Assistant Collectors and 
Magistrates, with the chaige of one, two or three counties, 
and the duty of going about, settling and collecting the 
revenue, trying criminal cases, lookit^ after municipalities, 
excise, police and other local affairs. The officer travds 
on horseback and dwdls in tents. One tent is used as 
3 court*house, and in others the officer lives, while smaller 
ones are used by the servants and for cooking. The day’s 
work usually closes about five or six o’clock, leaving time 
for a stroll into the village or the woods, or over the fields. 
Dinner, which has been cook^ beneath the trees, soon 
comes on, and it was no great treat to have to eat it all 
alone, night after night, with a book perched under the 
lamp or candlestick, or perhaps the newspaper, which might 
arrive about that time. So the evening wears away; 0 ne may 
sit in musing mood at the tent door, or smoke a cigar, paeiog 
to and fro on the greensward by the light of the moon, think- 
ing of homt and Jriends, tilt the hour of rest' 1 n the mean* 
time the servants have had ibeir dinner near the cample; 
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one tent has been struck, the folding chairs, table bath and 
X furniture are packed up, to P- "to the bul ^ 
carts which are seen coming from the village. They 
soon on the march to the next camping-place, twelve or 
twenty miles away. Early next day, when the officer is 
taking his tea and toast, he hears h.s horse whinnying 
outside already saddled; he mounts and rides forth as 

ai«pp«. *"1 “’T 

awakes under the rising sun. He stops 
. see a well or tank that wants repair, or to 
of a murder, or to talk with the peasantry Maybe his 
way lies through a village or two. where he takes the 
opportunity of looking at the rent registers and seeing that 
the farmers have been duly given receipts for money paid 
agreat check on fraud. When he reaches bis camp, he finds 
hU Uth ready and his breakfast on the table, and before the 
meal is finished he hears and sees some signs of the day s 
work Perhaps two policemen with guns and bayonets 
have a prisoner with ihem under a mango-tree m flower 
or fruit, or a committee of some village have come to com- 
olain that their land-tax is too heavy a rack-rent, or it may 
L. the rival branches of a family are waiting with their 
lawyers to propose their own nominees for a vacant 
hereditary office. If one of our County Magistrates could sit 
behind the Civil Servant's chair for one day, he would be 
surprfted at, the multitude of inquiries ” 

Dassed He would soon perceive that the great bulk o 
Them some way or other affect, the landed classes, who m 
many broad tracts of country are the small tenant farmers 
to whom the Government is landlord, ^"d quires 

and great nobles being very exceptional. When I hear 
formers Sighing for judicial rents in England or Scotland, 
or read their complaints in the Blue-books about the want 
of security for tenants’ capital expended on improvements, 
about the unfair competition for the best-managed forms, 
the OQt-bidding of the old farmer by the reckless people, 
yclept ■' scabs ” in Scotland, or by the well-torio men of 
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cities, I often wish I could take the fanner’s opinion on the 
merits of the Bombay Land Settlement system with which 
the Indian Civil Servants have so much to do. In India it 
is easy for the law to beesttremely just to the tenant farmer, 
because the Government itself is the great landlord; and 
although the land^rent or tax is the sheet*anchor of our 
revenue, and the State has a great interest in raising its 
amount, the Indian officials to a man know that five out of 
every six or seven of the population are connected with the 
land, that it is therefore dangerous to exdte that class 
against us, and that if we can only keep the great rural 
communities comfortable and on our side, we need not be 
much afraid of any attempts of other classes against the 
British rule. A veiy long experience and watching of 
both the various rack-renting systems and of those which 
leave a fairly large profit in the cultivator’s hands have con* 
vinced our Indian managers of land revenue that the 
Government gains immensely in its rent-soil by two 
things—carefully preventing the rent being fixed too high, 
and giving the tenant legal secunty for his own improve* 
ments, with a tenant-right by which the farm descends to 
his heirs and cannot be disturbed unless he ceases to pay 
the rent. Such a law was passed for Bombay in 1865 by 
chat eminent ruler, Sir Barde Frere, after an experience 
of the previous thirty years which had been devoted to 
classifying the soils, ascertaining market prices and farmers’ 
expenses, surveying and mapping the lands, and fixing a 
judicial rent on each held. These great and interesting 
operations are worthy of some consideration in detail and 
as I knew some of the founders, 1 would like to quote Sir 
Bartle Frere on the history and causes di^eof, and show 
how it was that the small peasant farmers in South and 
West India got so long ago as good or better a tenure 
and protection against confiscation, against notice to quit, 
against competition by the out*bidding of outsiders, as the 
market-gardeners in the Vale of Evesham procured by an 
Act of Parliament in 1895. Sir Barde Frere takes us back 
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to the years just before the Queen ascended the chrone. 
About twenty years before then we had conquered the 
kingdom of Poona; the Native Court with all its expenses 
was a thing of the past; and the war-pnces of corn and 
fodder had sunk to those of profound peace. So that 
where a sovereign had been a light rent in the older period, 
fifteen shillings was now far too heavy a demand; many 
farmers were squeezed so hard that the revenue collector 
would take and sell their ploughing cattle, their last support. 
Some zealous native subordinates even inflicted horrible 
tortures in order to get these flagrant rents paid. We found 
that our tenants, rather than stand this, were moving away 
to the neighbouring Native States. We had to deal with 
the demoralization which ensues when the landlord gives 
unceruin remissions instead of going to the root of the 
matter. Rarely more than two-thirds of the culturable land 
were under cultivation; often as much as two-thirds was 
waste. Whole villages were being deserted, left, as the 
Marathas say, without one lamp. This was the result of 
our attempting in a time when all prices had fallen to levy 
the same rents as were paid in the most prosperous day of 
the Maratha Empire, We were killing the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. These evils were at last brought to the notice 
of the Governor, Sir Robert Grant, who then set his officers 
to make inquiryin thevillages and devise some better system. 
They were told that mere direct increase of revenue was a 
secondary matter, and that they must rather look to the in¬ 
direct effects of fixity of tenure and moderation of rent. 
They began by surveying the fields and classifying the soils. 
To use the words of Mr, Inverarity, the Revenue Minister 
who introduced .the Bill, their experience led them to the 
leading principle of fixing a rent so moderate and so simp e 
as to be easily and readily paid by a poor and simple 
population. They fixed the leases for thirty years; they 
announced that when a new lease was given the rent should 
not be raised on the tenants’ improvements, but only on 
such general changes as a rise in prices or new markets. 
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They decreed that the lease should go from father to son, 
and be both hereditary and saleable. What was the result ? 
Between 1838 and 1862 the wastes were cultivated, the 
villagers grew happy and increased and multiplied, a poli¬ 
tical danger was averted, and with all this the land revenue 
was nearly doubled, while arrears, which are everywhere a 
source of irritation, were seldom heard of, and remissions, 
which gall the honest and honourable tenantry, became 
exceptional instead of being part of the routine. These 
are the reasons which induced Sir Bartle Frere, a Bombay 
Civil Servant, who had watched the whole long process, to 
stereotype by Act of his Parliament the benehts which 
these able rent • settlement officers, military men and 
civilians, had bestowed on one great area after another. 
Since then the land revenue has gone on increasing, 
and the tenant • right in many cases is worth twenty 
years’ rent. The rural society becomes steadier and more 
law-abiding because of its great property stake; and 
one may say (bat agriculture, and with it loyalty to the 
Govemmeut, is based on a law as excellent in its pecuniary 
effects as it is suited to peasant peoples who are rooted 
in the soil, and whose village politics and customs are deep, 
hereditary concerns. The Hindu religion enjoins each 
man to b^et a son, plant a tree, and dig a well. If he has 
a son, the farm is the boy’s inheritance; if he plants a tree, 
(he family get the fruit or timber; if he d^ a well, which 
•converts dry land into garden, as permanent and expensive 
an improvement of the soil as is the Galloway ciistom of 
removing and stacking the useless stones aftri rocks, the 
whole benehts go to the teDaDt-right farmer. 11 so happened 
that in my young days the hrst of the leases of thirty years 
came to an end, one of the counties under me (Indapur) being 
the site of the first experiment The prosperity had been so 
great that the settlement officers advised an increase of 50 per 
cent on the old rents. But it was a poor district with very 
' little rainfall, and after this proposal was sanctioned, the 
wane of rain caused a general ruin to the crops, and I was 
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besiege with petitions for remission. There was no time 
to delay, as the crops were withering, and to satisfy myself 
about them I gave up my mornings to riding through the 
parishes with a notebook and pencil, while sending my 
clerks on the same errand to other villages on my right 
and left flanks. As the rupee is made of sixteen ann^, 
so we call an average crop a rupee crop, a half-crop an eight- 
anna crop, a quarter-crop a four-anna crop, just as if we 
said a shilling, a sixpenny and a threepenny crop, tor 
such rough and rapid estimations my eyes were my only 
instruments. Arrived at camp, or in some temple or barn. 

1 would compare notes with my clerks, and hear what the 
villagers had to say in the afternoon. They would tell me 
how deep in debt they were, and they brought the money¬ 
lenders to show me their accounts. In a week or two I 
made my report, advising the Governor, as a matter of 
grace and policy, not to press too hard. The new rent-roll 
would be more popular if we showed some leniency in this 
first year of dearth. After much thought I said, '*<^ive 
them an out-and-out remission ; four annas of remission will 
please them more than letting half the rent sund in arrear.; 
The Government, which had ample experience, took this 
view, and gave its sanction. I have mentioned the money¬ 
lenders, for they play a great part in Indian economics. 
In so poor a country the peasants cannot do without them. 
But they exact heavy interest, and sometimes overcharge, 
and at times the villagers rbe against them and slay them. 
To secure the peace, and with the policy of keeping the 
farmers contented, several laws have been passed to prevent 
them being sold up, requiring the County Court to examine 
the whole dealings, and, to give time to pay by instalments. 
The money-lender's capital is wanted on the land, but any 
wholes^© eviction of the . peasants, by execution for debt, 
woyld cause most bitt^ feeling and tend .towards rebellions. 

Ic^is with subjects like these that the Indian revenue 
officer is occupied all his life; and in dealmg with them, 
;$pe^ing. the language of the country, he leams many thii^ 
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which are pan of his stock-in-trade. As years go on, the 
Assistant becomes a Collector, ruling eight, ten, or twelve 
counties. • After that be may rise to be a Commissioner 
over five or six Collectors, and then aspire to be a member 
of GovemmenL Some, however, diveige into the judicial 
line, and as Assistant J udges and then Sessions J udges try 
civil cases, and hear appeals from the magistrates' sentences, 
and hold the assizes. Out of these judicial ranks some of 
the J udges of the High Court are selected. Others wish 
for service in the Native States, and the same man is some¬ 
times at the Nizam's Court in the heart of India, while you 
next hear of him at Khatmandu in Nepal, on the Hltna- 
layan region, or at Bagdat or Bangalore. Occasionally a 
Civil Servant with a talent that way acts as inspector of 
schools or professor in a coll^; and those of a financial 
turn may get appointed to the Indian Exchequer or Post- 
office or Currency Departments. And let me add, many 
of us can say that one man in bis turn plays many parts, 
which is a source of great pleasure to vematile minds; and 
the interest of life is increased when sudden calls arise tc> 
deal with local disturbances or desolating famines or epi¬ 
demic cholera, or such a calamity as the plague. The mere 
mention of these things explains the high salaries which 
are meant to compensate for exile and danger and the 
diseases of the tropics. The vast variety of work and 
circumstance also partly explains bow it is that officers 
of broadly.contrasted tempers are equally successful; why, 
for instance, one taken from the Army often matches the 
Civilian in purely civil duties. In the same way we 
account for the ofnnion of most men in h^h commands, 
that the perfervid, industrious, wary, cautious, perseveriog 
sort of man of the North has been, and always will be, 
wanted for India, equally with the lads whose peculiar 
virtues are those of the great public schools of the Sloutb. 
The mere capacity of patient listening is of untold value. 
The natives of India who come to the officials usually 
belong to one of two classes: they either .con^^ with a 
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grievance and complaint, or else they are persons accused 
of something or other. What they demand is what the law 
requires, ie., that they shall be heard ; and they are right 
in believing that a Judge is supplied with two ears, in order 
that both plaintiff and defendant may be listened to; while 
his one tongue is reserved for a judgment to bind both, and 
end the strife- The facts are often complex, the incidents 
strange, the langusg:e foreign, the law new ; and these con¬ 
siderations have led British Statesmen to agree that the 
men we send to India should be men of proved intellectual 
abilities. 

This decision supports the view of policy, that as the 
nation becomes more and more educated, as many doors 
should be kept open as possible for honourable careers; and 
in my opinion it is most desirable that more of our educated 
youtbs should grow familiar with the attractions of Indian 
service; such as they are. There are reasons to believe 
that the raising of the ^e of admission to the open compe¬ 
tition has had wide results, some of which were not fore¬ 
seen. The examination (s held in August, and the 
rule says that every candidate must on the previous New 
Yearis T>ay have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
and not attained the age of twenty-three. The regulations 
are numerous, and they allow candidates to get marks in 
all kinds of knowledge. But while Cambridge does well, 
and Oxford better, the Scottish Universities have not lately 
been as successful as one would wish in finding men for 
the Civil Services. The success of Oxford in securing 
these prizes appears to hinge on the fact of the Civil 
Service curriculum, if I may use the word, fitting in well 
with the ordinary Oxford course, which includes political 
philosophy, ancient history, and kindred subjects. 

The authorities of one University in Scotland, that of 
St. Andrews, have already detected tfiese facts, and 
have started a movement to add these to the teaching in 
the classics. Without personal knowledge, I avoid dogma¬ 
tizing, and will confine myself to what one learned pro- 
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fessor has lately reported He says: “A candidate who 
has been through the Oxford school of Liiera Aumantores 
IS in a position to offer more subjects without going beyond 
his University course proper than any other candidate 
whatever. He is able to offer Latin and Greek, and thus 
to compete to the best advantage in the department of 
languages, especially as he generally has a fair knowledge 
of German, and often of French. He takes logic and 
moral philosophy, and is thus able to compete also in the 
department of philosophy, where he has the great advantage 
over the mere philosophy student that he has been specially 
trained in ancient philosophy, a recognised and important 
part of the examination- In the department of history he 
Ukes, as a matter of course, Greek and Roman constitu¬ 
tional history, each of which receives 400 marks, and the 
very important sut^ect of political philosophy has formed a 
large part of his University studies. If he adds to this, as 
he often does, a competent knowledge of economics and 
economic history, it will be seen that he can profess a 
range of subjects which is quite beyond the reach of students 
from Universities where the lines of study are marked out 
on the principle of spedalbation. It is very hard, for 
instance, for a young Cambridge graduate to compete on 
anything like equal terms with such a man, even although 
his knowledge of the smaller number of subjects he is able 
CO offer may be far more thorough and accurate.** 

I leave these matters of precision to the world of teachers, 
inside and outside of the UDiversities, as one of high 
importance to them, their scholars, and their sons. My 
present aim is rather to increase the public interest in 
India, and in general terms and common language to sec 
forth what that career Is which lies before clever and sue* 
cessful young scholars. I have not laid stress on the draw¬ 
backs, but rather dilated upon the high duties, the pecuniary 
comfort, and the variety of scenes in which the Indian 
civilian spends his active days. No mao of any ability 
ever complained that this life of exile is a dull one. In 
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India there is always much to a^orb the thought and 
delight the senses. Turn for a moment to those splendid 
sentences where Macaulay explains how Burke, whose eyes 
had never seen the Oriental world, did by force of^ his 
bright imagination “set things past in present view, 
bring distant prospects home." India and its inhabi¬ 
tants were not to him, as to most people here, mere 
names and abstracuons, but a real country with real peoples. 
“ The burning sun, the strange vegetation of the palm and 
the cocoa-tree, the rice-held, the tank, the huge trees older 
than ibe Mogul empire, under which the village crowds 
assemble, the thatched roof of the peasant's hue, the rich 
tracery of the mosque where the Imaum prays with his face 
to Mecca, the drums and banners and gaudy idols, the 
devotee swinging in the air, the graceful maiden with the 
pitcher on her head descending the steps to the riverside, 
the black faces, the long beards, the yellow streaks of sect, 
the turbans and the flowing robes, the spears and the silver 
maces, the elephants with their canopies of state, the 
gorgeous palanquin of the Prince, and the close litter of 
the noble lady—all these things were to him as the objects 
among which his own life had been passed. All India was 
present to the eye of his mind, from the halls where suitors 
laid gold and perfumes at the feet of sovereigns, to the 
wild moor where the gipsy camp was pitched, from the 
basar, humming like a beehive with the crowd of buyers 
and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely courier shakes 
his bunch of iron rings to scare away the hysenas," These 
are the scenes mine eyes have seen, with which for thirty 
years and more 1 was familiar, and as 1 was fortunate enough 
to preserve fairly good health, and to keep on most pleasant 
and del^btful terms with the native world, I may as well 
confess chat I would like to hve that life all over again. 


THE RESTORATION OF A GOLD CURRENCY 

TO INDIA. 

By H. D. MacleoDj Bajikjster at Law. 

As the redsoHA which induced the Indian Governmeat 
recentJy to pass a great and Important Act to restore 
Its ancient gold currency to India, and to make the 
sovereign the standard unit of the empire, in accordance 
with the unanimous demand of India in 1S64, are very 
imperfectly understood and greatly misapprehended, both 
in England and India, I hope, by a simple historical 
narrative, to make the matter dear. 

It is necessary, however, to begin by removing two very 
widely prevalent misconceptions as to the monetary system 
of India. 1. It is a very widely prevalent misconception 
chat silver has been exclusively the money of India from 
time immemorial, and that it will be very difficult to 
reconcile the people of India to the change from silver 
to gold. 2. That India is too poor a country to have a 
gold currency. Both these aJI^tions are utterly erroneous 

Gold was the or^nal currency of India from time im¬ 
memorial. India produces large quantities of gold, but no 
silver. Nevertheless, from prehistoric times vast quantities 
of silver have been imported into I ndia to purchase gold. 
Thg ratio of gold to silver was 1 to 13 in Persia, but it was 
I to S in India. 

The Phcenicians were the earliest seafaring traders in 
the world, axKl their commerce extended from Tarcessus,' 
or Tarsus, in' the west, to Bunnab and Siam in the'east 
They brought sPver from Tartessas and exchanged it for 
the gold-dust of the lower Indus, which Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, the first authority on the subject, holds co 
be Ophir. 

This gold>dust however, was not coined in those early 
ages. It was in the. form of dust, and it was kept in its 
'natural state in small bags containing a fixed weight, and 
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passed as money. It is mentioned in Job, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah. Darius exacted as tribute from the satrapy of 
the Punjab 360 talents of gold-dust, which he coined into 
darics. The other nineteen satrapies of the empire paid 
their tribute in silver. 

The silver imported into India by the Phcenicians was 
confined to northern India. Sir Alexander Cunningham 
conjectures that silver was coined as early as 1000 D.c., 
thus gold and silver equally passed current as money in 
northern India from prehistoric ages, But there was no 
fixed legal ratio between them. Silver, however, having 
been coined for ages before gold, came to be considered as 
tlie standard, and the bags of gold-dust were taken at their 
market value. 

The trade of the Phcenicians was with northern India, 
and the Mohammedans never conquered southern India. 
Consequently there was no silver coinage in southern India. 
Gold coin continued to be the standard in southern India 
till 1818, when the East India Company for the first time 
forced their silver rupee on them as their standard unit 
against the wishes of the people. These historical facts 
are a conclusive reply to the allegation that silver has been 
the sole money of India Trom time Immemorial, and that it 
is too poor a country to have a gold currency, 

When the East India Company extended their dominion 
over India, they, found the multiplicity of gold and silver 
coins in circulation an intolerable nuisance. There were 
139 different kinds of gold mohurs, 61 different kinds of 
gold pagodas or huns, 35 different kinds of fanams, and 59 
kinds of foreign gold coin in circulation 5 also 556 different 
kinds of silver rupees, and 155 different kinds of foreign 
silver coins. Altogether there were 994 different kinds of 
gold and silver coins in circulation, differing in weight and 
fineness. These vast numbers of coins were not attempted 
to be tied together by any fixed l^al ratio; as, indeed, this 
would have been impossible, as they were issued by a 
multitude of independent princes, who claimed the right* 
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of coining in the decadence of the Mogul Empire, and if 
they had been so, the greater number would have dls* 
appeared from circulacion. These coins were continually 
varying in their market value, and consequently the 
difficulty of rating them in any system of accounts was 
enormous. In fact, no one knew the value of the coins 
be possessed. All payments bad to be made by the inter* 
veotion of saraufs, or professional mooey^changers, which, 
of course, opened the door to abundance of fraud. 

The East India Company were so inconvenienced by 
the multiplicity of coins in drculation that in 1766 they 
endeavoured to establish bimetallism, Le., to issue gold and 
silver coins at a fixed l^al ratio. But it entirely failed. 
They could not get their gold mohurs into circulacion 
because they were rated much below the silver value of 
gold. In their perplexity they applied to Sir James 
Steuart, who w*as then the leading authority in economics. 
In answer to their request, be drew up a treatise for them, 
entitled “The Principles of Money Applied to the Present 
State of the Coin of Bengal," in which he demonstrated 
that it is not possible to maintain gold and silver coins in 
circulation together, when issued in unlimited quantities, 
at a fixed legal rado difiereot from the market ratio of the 
metals, but chat the one which is underrated invariably dis^ 
appears from circulation, and the one which is overrated 
alone remains current. This doctrine had been preached 
for more chan four hundred years by all the greatest 
economists to the deaf ears of governments. But in 1805 
the masterpiece on the subject. Lord Live^>ool'$ " Letter 
to the King on the Coins of the Realm.” was published, 
and immediately attracted the attention of the Court of 
Directors. Early in xSo6 they addressed a minute to their 
Governments of Bengal and Madras, detailing the serious 
losses which bad been incurred by the Indian presidencies 
from 1770 to 1802, from the circulation of so many gold 
and silver coins of difierent values in difierenc districts. 
These losses had far exceeded their expectations. They 
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then expressed their entire concurrence in the doctrine 
which had first been suggested by Petty, and enforced by 
Locke, Harris, and Lord Liverpool, that the money or 
coin which was to be the principal measure of property 
ought CO be of one metal only. They said that in India 
this metal should be silver. They said that coins of gold 
and silver cannot circulate as legal tenders of payment at 
fixed relative values as in England and India without great 
loss, occasioned by the fluctuating value of the metals of 
which the coins are formed. A proportion between the 
gold and silver coins is fixed by law, according to the value 
of the metals; and it may be on thejuscest principles, but 
owing to a change of circumstances, gold may become of 
greater value in relation to silver than at the time the 
proportion was fixed. It therefore becomes profitable to 
exchange silver for gold, so that the coin of that metal is 
withdrawn from circulation; and if silver should increase in 
its value in relation to gold, the same circumstances would 
tend to reduce the quantity of silver coin in circulation, 
As it is impossible to prevent the fiuccuation in the value 
of the metals, so it is equally impracticable to prevent the 
consequences thereof on the coins made from these metals. 
They also said that there is a radical defect in the principle 
itself of giving a fixed value to metals in coin, that are in 
their nature subject to continual change. 

This minute is of the utmost importance, because it b 
the first pronouncement by the Government of a great 
empire against bimetallism, after the bitter experience of 
its disastrous consequences for forty years. This minute 
was buried in the archives of the India Office, but in 1894 
the India Office most courteously permitted me to make It 
puUic for the first time, and it gives a complete answer to 
the clamour for bimetallism with which we have been 
stunned for so many years, 

The Government took no action on its weighty and im^ 
portant minute of s^o6 till 1818, when it issued a new 
'coinage of gold and silver. They changed the ratio of the 
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coins to bring them loco conformity with the market ratio 
of the metals, and for the first time forcM the silver rupee 
as legal tender oa southern India, where gold alone had 
been the standard for thousands of years. They then 
declared these gold and silver coins to be equally legal 
tender to an unlimited amount. This action of the Govern¬ 
ment must strike us with amazement. In 1806 they had 
condemned bimetallism In the most scathing and unanswer¬ 
able terms, and then in iSiS they attempted to establish it 
on a new basis! 

In 1835 the Government at length gave up the attempt 
to maintain bimetallism as absolutely hopeless. They coined 
gold and silver rupees of equal weight and fineness. The 
silver rupees were declared to be the sole legal tender 
throughout India, but the gold rupees and other native 
gold coin were allowed to pass current, and be received at 
the public treasuries at their market value In silver. So 
matters remained till 1852. The great gold discoveries 
which began io 1848 and 1849 seemed likely to cause a 
great fall in the value of gold. Holland, in a moment of 
undue panic, hastily demonetized gold, which it repented 
of afterwards, retraced its step, and restored its gold 
coinage. 

Lord Dalhourie took the same alarm, and in the last 
week of 1852 he suddenly issued a notificatioii chat after 
January i, 1853. no gold cots of any sort would he received 
at the public treasuries. By this unfortunate action gold 
was totally demonetized throughout India. By diis 
astounding coup de finance, utterly without f^ecedent in 
me history of the world, it was estimated chat ^120,000,coo 
of gold coin at oact disappeared from circulation, and was 
hoarded away. This was literally a *'bolc from the blue ” 
on the Indian community. Then for the hrst time India 
became a solely silver-using country, and not from time 
immemorial, as many ill-informed persons imagine. This 
was a lamentable instance of legislating in a panic. This 
was one of tht most important of the series of causes which 
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led to the recent monetary troubles of India, and for forty 
years we repented at leisure. 

The demonetization of gold by Lord Dalhousie was soon 
felt to be a most disastrous error, and a strong feeling grew 
up in favour of restoring a gold currency- Some minor 
movements were made, but in 1864 a powerful and 
unanimous agitation was made throughout all India for 
the restoration of the gold currency. At this time the 
British sovereign had acquired a very large circulation 
throughout the country. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras and the Bombay Association took the lead, and 
were joined by many high officials and native bankers. 
They detailed the inconveniences of such a cumbrous 
currency as silver. From time immemorial, as I have 
already stated, until within the last few years, India had 
had an extensive gold currency, and the natives were very 
sensible of its superior advantages. The insufficiency of 
the existing currency had already caused severe financial 
embarrassments, and threatened the commerce of India with 
periodical and fatal vicissitudes. The exclusive silver 
standard and currency rendered direct trade with Australia 
and ocher gold-producing countries impossible, and forced 
a country with abundance of gold to traverse half the globe 
in search for silver before she could pay for her commodities. 
The superiority of gold would secure an immediate and 
intelligent welcome for it in India. The importation of 
gold into India had steadily increased for many years, 
though it was not legal tender, The natives themselves, 
ie.. the native bankers, had devised a remedy for the 
deficiency of the existing silver currency by using gold 
bars stamped by the Bombay Banks as a circulating 
medium. The exclusion of gold from the currency of India 
could not be justified or be considered ocher than barbarous, 
irrational, and unnatural The only remedy was to intro¬ 
duce a well-regulated gold currency into India. 

Several officials, under the instructions of the Govern- 
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ment, held meetings of the bankers, merchants, and notables 
in hnporcant cities. They were unanimous in their approval 
of the scheme, and had no doubt of its success. They 
testified that sovereigns in great quantities were circulated 
in their districts, and were bought in la^ quantities by the 
natives. A large number of collectors in Southern India 
reported that large quantities of sov'ereigns circulated in 
their districts, and that the natives bitterly complained of 
the losses and inconveniences they suffered from iheir not 
being received at the public treasuries. The bai\kers were 
unanimously in favour of the sovereign beir^ declared the 
standard unit, because it was the coin most familiar to them, 
being most abundant, and almost the only.,one used for 
equallting the exchanges; and if a gold currency were 
established it would facilitate the introduction of a paper 
currency. This powerful and unanimous movement was 
the emphatic revolt of all India against the silver standard. 
The unanimous demand was, that the sovereign should be 
declared as the standard unit throughout India, because 
immense quantities of it were circulated throughout the 
country, and the natives were perfectly familiar with it, 
The whole of this movemeot is set forth in a Parliamentary 
paper entitled “ East India Gold Currency.” published in 
February, iSds, and no one has a right to form an opinion 
on the subject who has not carefully studied it 

In consequence of this movement the Indian Government 
addressed a memorial to the Home Government to authorize 
them to declare British and Australian sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns to be legal tender tbroi^hout the British 
dominions in India at the fixed rate of lo rupees to the 
sovereign f Such a proposal was foredoomed to failure 
because it was pure and unadulterated bimetallism, which 
the Indian Government had twice condemned and aban¬ 
doned. It was a revival of the lowest and most barbarous 
economic ignorance of the fourteenth cratury. 

Sir Charles Wood, Secretary for India, at once quashed 
this .^fatuous proposal, and read the Indian Govenunent 
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a long lecture on bimetallism, showing them that it was 
impossible to maintain two metals in circulation together in 
unlimited quantities at a fixed legal ratio. He showed them 
that the coin which was undervalued was sure to disappear; 
and gave a strong instance of the recent case of France, 
where a simple change in the ratio of silver to gold from 
(5I to 15^, while the legal ratio was 15I, had sufficed to 
displace nearly ^200,000,000 of silver coin, and replace it 
with an equivalent amount of gold. But he said chat gold 
coin might be received as formerly at the public treasuries 
at a rate io be fixed by the Government ; and he authorized 
the public treasuries to receive sovereigns at the fixed rate 
of 10 rupees to the sovereign. In this Sir Charles Wood 
was mistaken. Before 1853 sovereigns were not received 
at a rate fixed by the Government^ but at their market value 
in silver. 

At this time sovereigns were worth 20 rupees and several 
annas, and nobody paid sovereigns into the treasuries, where 
they were only to be received at 10 rupees, when their 
market value was several annas more, just as nobody would 
pay sovereigns into his account if his banker only credited 
him with nineteen shillings for them. Sir Charles Wood’s 
plan totally failed. Both Che proposals of the Indian and 
Home Governments failed because they were both tainted 
with bimetallism, which has ruined every system of coinage 
it has ever touched. 

It is strange that Sir Charles Wood, with the example 
of the British coinage before him, did not perceive that he 
might have accepted the proposal’of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment if he bad exacted the condition that the Indian mints 
sAould be closed to the free coinage of silver. India would 
then have possessed a coinage similar to that of England, 
with the sovereign at 10 rupees. But the golden opportunity 
passed away, never to return 1 
With this miserable fiasco, showing gross ignorance of 
the rudiments of economics, began chat long course of 
blundering which has cost India hundreds of millions of 
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money. Soon after this time began also that continuous 
fall in the value of silver which caused the greatest anxiety 
in the minds of European Governments. The Latin Union 
only came into operation in 1867, and already the clearest- 
minded economists saw that it must inevitably fail, and that 
there was no remedy but to adopt the single gold sundard. 
In France, in 1869 and 1870, strong committees recom¬ 
mended the adoption of the single gold standard. In 
Prussia the ParliameDt appointed a committee in June, 
1870, to devise a plan for adopting a single gold standard, 
but immediately after that the Franco-Prussian War broke 
out, which of course put then ao end to such a project 
But immediately after the war was concluded Germany 
adopted the single gold standard. France followed suit in 
1874, and one European Sute after another adopted the 
single gold standard, and dosed their mints to the free 
coinage of silver, to save themselves from bankruptcy. 
But the Indian Government took no heed or warning from 
the example of Europe. Down, down, down went the 
rupee 5 drift, drift, drift went the Indian Government 5 
In 1875 Mr. HoUingbery, Assistant-Secretary to the 
Financial Department, addressed a masterly report to the 
Indian Government, urgently advising them to restore its 
ancient gold currem^ to India as tbe only possible means 
of averting ruin from India s finance. He warned them 
that the restoration of gold would be found to be inevitable 
in the end, and that the longer it was delayed the more 
difficult and costly it would be. When Mr. HolHngbe^ 
wrote silver was at 57 ^, and the anoiiaJ loss to India oa 
meeting its home charge was 1,500.000; at the preset 
day silver is at 27^, and the annual loss by exchange is 
.i’B,000,000! 

In 1876 the Chamber of Commerce of Bengal addressed 
the Government to dose the mints to the free coinage of 
silver. But the Government replied that it would be 
impossible to .dose the mints to the free coit^e of silver 
unless they were opened to the free coinage of goki a& 
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unlimited legal tender. They continued to pester the 
Home Government with projects for bimetallism, which it 
constantly refused. 

In 1886 difficulties continued to thicken around the 
Indian Treasury from the increasing fall in the value of 
silver. They then took up new ground with the Home 
Government. They demanded that a determined effort 
shoyld be made to settle the silver question by International 
agreement They repeatedly pressed this demand, per¬ 
sistently alleging that the ratio between gold and silver 
might be fixed by international agreement. The Treasury 
persistently denied this. Nevertheless, as is well known, 
several fatuous international conferences were held, which 
all ended in smoke, as they were bound to do. Every 
sound economist knows that it is just as impossible to 
establish a fixed ratio between gold and silver by inter- 
national agreement as for any single State to do so. It 
would be just as rational to appoint an international con¬ 
ference to square the circle, or to discover perpetual 
motion. Both of these are known physical impossibilities. 
In economics it Is equally a known impossibility to fix by 
law a ratio between commodities which are produced io 
unlimited quantities. If it were possible to establish a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver, it would be equally possible 
to fix the value of everything by law, as Oresme pointed out 
in the fourteenth century, It would be just as rational to 
suppose that, because no single State could abolish the law 
of gravitation, an international agreement might do so; or 
to suppose that because no single State could by law compel 
the sun to rise in the west, an international agreement might 
do so; or that an international agreement could compel 
the Ganges to flow back from the Sunderbunds to the 
Himalayas. 

At length in 1893, when the value of silver continued to 
fall, and they saw that the United States would repeal the 
Bland and Sherman Acts, which was done, the Indian 
Government found itself on the veige of bankruptcy, and 
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saw that India would form the dumping-ground of all the 
depreciated $flver In the world j it then closed the mints to 
the free coinage of silver, and declared its intention to 
restore the ancient gold currency. But it ought to have 
been prepared with such a scheme simultaneously with 
closing the mints to the free coinage of silver, as the 
Government declared in 1876. Nevertheless, the pro¬ 
crastinating Government suffered five years to pass away 
before it took any steps to carry its fixed resolve into effect. 
At length in 1897 a committee was appointed to devise the 
means of restoring a gold currency to India. 

As I had for years been urging the Government to 
restore its andent gold currency to India as the only 
possible means of putting an end to its chronic monetary 
troubles, the Indian Currency Committee requested me to 
submit to them a scheme for effectiog that purpose. This 
I did in my Indian Currency,* the evidence I gave 
before the Committee, and a paper I subsequently laid before 
the Committee. 

There were four plans before the Committee; (i) to 
establish bimetallism; (2) to reopen the mints to the free 
coinage of silver; (3) to maintain the status quo; (4).to 
restore its gold currency, to declare the sovereign the 
standard unit throughout India and unlimited legal tender, 
and to place the issue of silver entirely under the control of 
.the Government. 

In my evidence and the documents 1 have named 1 
showed that the first three of the above proposals were 
entirely inadmissible, and that they would infallibly in a 
very shore time bring about the bankruptcy of the Govern¬ 
ment: I showed, that the fourth p^an only was the one 
which should be adopted, and carried into effect as speedily 
as could be done. 1 submitted to the Committee the 
following steps which should be taken to restore its andent 
gold currency to India: • 

X. The gold sovereign should at once be declared 
* Pahlisbed by T.nngTm>i>y aod Co. 
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unlimited legal tender throughout India, as was the 
universal demand in 1864, at the rate of 15 rupees to the 
sovereign. 

2. In terms of the Coinage Act of 1870, chap. 10, the 
Indian mints should be declared to be branches of the 
Royal Mint in London, as ite Australian mints are. 

3. The Indian mints should at once be authorired to coin 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns of exactly the same weight 
and fineness as British sovereigns and half-sovereigns. 

4. Indian sovereigns and half-sovereigns should have 
free circulation, and be unlimited legal tender throughout 
the Empire. 

5. Every person bringing gold to the mints should be 
entitled to have it coined into sovereigns or half-sovereigns, 
as be may prefer, free of any cost or charge, at the mint 
price of ^3 17s. lojd, per ounce. 

6. The Government should keep the coinage of silver 
entirely in its own hands, as in England, The Govern¬ 
ment can then extend or restrict the coinage of silver, as 
it may seem necessary and expedient for the wants of the 
people. 

7. Silver rupees should, for the present, remain 
unlimited legal tender until the Government deems it 
expedient to restrict silver as legal tender, 

8. So long as silver remains unlimited legal tender the 
Council Bills and other obligations of the Government 
should be payable in gold or silver at the l^al fixed rating 
at the option of the Government. 

9. $0 long as silver remains unlimited l^al tender, all 
mercantile bills and all other obligations of every sort should 
be payable in gold or silver at the legal fixed rating at the 
option of the obligor. 

10. In case the Government should deem it expedient to 
restrict the amount of silver as legal tender, all the obliga¬ 
tions above mentioned of every sort and description, whether 
of the Government or of private parties, should be payable 
in silver only to the amount declared to be legal tender at 
the option of the obligor. 
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II. In all countries where g:old and silver are made 
equally legal tender to a certain amount, the option of 
paying in either always rests with the debtor, and not with 
the creditor. 

f then pointed out the sources from which the necessar}- 
gold could be obtained from internal supplies without 
requiring an ounce from any foreign markets, the details 
of which I need not give here. 

One of the bogeys urged upon the Committee in opposi¬ 
tion to the adoption of the gold standard was that the 
natives were so given to hoarding, that if gold coins were 
issued, they would immediately be all hoarded away and 
never get into circularidn. lo answer to this 1 pointed out 
to the Committee that, granting the propensity of the natives 
for hoarding which bad always existed, there was before 
Lord DaJhousie’s unfortunate notification in 1S52 demoiii- 
tizing gold an immense gold currency in India, estimated 
to amount to 120,000,000, and there was no reason why 
there should not be the same in future. It is a known fact 
that the French peasantry bad the very same passion for 
hoarding as the natives. No one can have the remotest 
notion of the vast quantides of silver hoarded away by the 
French peasantry, and yet there are circulating in France 
about j^20o,ooo.ooo <rf alver coin. The French peasants 
hoard away their c^ in their own custody because they 
have not sufficient confidence in their banl^ This is the 
very same reason which makes the natives hoard away 
their savings in their own custody: they have no confi¬ 
dence in the native bankers. But a certain amount of coin 
k necessary for the daily business of life, and that quantity 
will always be in circulation. The fear, then, that all the 
gold coin would at once disappear was purely imaginary. 

This view has proved to be correct. We read in to-day's 
(March 6) Financud News: “An inspired Indian organ 
tells us that sovereigns are now passing freely from hand 
to hand in the bazaar, just as rupees da They are not being 
hoarded, as for as Calcutta is cc«<*roed.*' We have the 
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express testimony of the witnesses in 1864 that sovereigns 
then circulated in immense quantities throughout the whole 
of India, and it is easy to see that after a certain time they 
will do so again. 

A considerable amount of adverse evidence was given 
before the Committee to show that the restoration of its 
ancient gold currency was unadvisable and impracticable, 
but 1 am happy to say that the Committee rejected it all, 
and substantially adopted the scheme I had submitted to . 
them in its entirety, 

On September 15, 1899, the Indian Government pawed 
an Act declaring that gold coins, whether coined at Her 
Majesty's Royal Mint in England, or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of Her Majesty, as a branch 
of Her Majesty's Royal Mint, shall be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen rupees for one 
sovereign. Thus at length this great Act, realizing the 
unanimous demand of the people of India in 1864, was 
passed as the foundatbn of the complete reform of her 
monetary system, which will put an end to the monetary 
troubles which have so long afflicted her, and which could 
have been done by no other means- 

I will now give an estimate of the losses sustaiaed by 
India since the great fiasco of 1864, and the melancholy 
course of blundering by the Indian and home Governments 
since then, In 1864, if the demand of the people of India 
had been properly met, the sovereign might have been 
declared the standard unit at the rate of ro rupees, provided 
that the mints had been closed to the free coinage of silver. 
Very soon after that silver began to fall, and the home 
charges of the Indian Government began to increase. In 
I$75 Mr. Hoilingbery said the rupee was at 57id., and 
that there was an annual loss by exchange of ;^i,500,000 
in meeting the home charges- . 

Mr. Hoilingbery showed that if the sovereign were 
adopted as the standard unit, instead of a loss there would 
be a gain by exchange, as the exchanges were always in _ 
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favour of India. At the present Dme the rupee is at is. 4d., 
and the home charges are about ^19,000,00a With such 
chaj|fes to meet. It is acknowledged that every fall of id. in 
the rupee necessitates tajutloQ to the amount of ;^i,ooo,ooo 
on the people of India to meet the home charges. Coose> 
quently the fall of the nipee from 2s. to is. 4d. necessitates 
taxation to the amount of ^8,000,000 for the sole purpose 
of meeting the home charges in London. Without going 
too minutely into the calculation, which It is impossible for 
any private person to do, it may be safely said that the 
losses by exchange of the Indian Government since 1864 
have far exceeded 100,000,00a 

Then two- 5 fths of the revenues of India are paid in 
rupees under contracts for terms of years. Hence the 
Government has lost J of f of its revenue, or more than 
13 per cent. The Govemracnt alone can estimate the 
losses it has sustained on this head since 1S64, but they 
must be enormous. To make up for these losses the 
Government has bad to lay tax after tax upon the people, 
so that it is now realised chat India is taxed to the very 
limit of its endurance. 

An Indian oi)icia], who holds the position of L^isladve 
Councillor and Legal Remembrancer—Attorney-General 
—to one of the Governments, Informed me that by the fall 
of the rupee from as. to 1$. 4d. he has lost upwards of .^900 
of his lacome, and that If the rupee had been hxed at is. 3d., 
as many people demanded, he would have lost upwards of 
^100 more. And all Indian officials, from the Viceroy 
downwards, have suffered a proportionate loss of income. 
Indian officials and other residents who wish to send 
remittances home to their Emilies even at the present rate 
lose more than 33 per cent, by exchange. But since 2893 
the exchange has been down to is. o^d. On one occasion, 
to my certain knowledge, an amount of rupees paid to 
purchase A draft which at 2s. for the rupee would have 
realized £100 in England only produced ^ little over £^o. 

It was a rec^nised fact that fbf many years, in conse- 
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quence of the fljctua lions in exchange, not only wa^ capital 
deterred from'being invested in India, but was withdrawn 
in large amounts, because the profits of trade might all be 
lost by the fluctuations of exchange. What the indirect 
losses to India might have been I cannot even conjecture, 
but they must have been immense, probably not less than 
the direct losses. 

The whole of this unhappy India business is an everlast¬ 
ing stigma on British economic and financial statesmanship 
of the nineteenth century. It is a striking example of 
Chancellor Oxenstierri’s address to the son of Gustavus 
Adolphus : “ Come, my son, and see with what little wisdom 
the world is governed.*' A want of knowledge of the 
simple rudiments of economics caused the loss of hundreds 
of millions to the Indian Government, and incalculable 
misery to private persons. Now, however, that India has 
at length established her system of coinage on the best 
Eoropean model, to be completed by the reorganization of 
her system of banking and paper currency, we may hope 
that she may start on a new career of wealth and 
prosperity. 


A CHIEF COURT FOR LOWER BURMA. 


By Sir John Jardine, k,c.i.e.» 

Lftte Judid&I Connsusioner of Burma. 

"Thb Government of India have decided, with the full 
concurrence of the Local Government and the approval of 
the Secretary of State, chat in view of the growing im* 
portance of Rangoon as a centre of commerce, of the 
geographical separation of Burma from peninsular India, 
of the recent erection of the province into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, and of the constitution of a provincial legis¬ 
lature, the time has come to provide Lower Burma with a 
Chief Court which shall be empowered to give final orders 
and to speak with the authority of an ultimate tribunal" 
These words of announcement, affecting some five millions 
of the Queen’s subjects, were uttered on January lo last in 
the Viceroy’s Council by the official member then moving 
to bring in a Bill which in its enacted form will soon replace 
Act 'XI. of 1889, the law which at present makes, on the 
avowal of the Indian Government Itself, very scanty arrange¬ 
ments for courts of justice in a wealthy and rising province. 
The honourable member told'his audience that even as long 
ago as 1880 this judicial system was found to be wanting; 
while the experience of our great Indian ports, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, with which alone Rangoon may 
filly be compared, had naturally suggested a remedy in 
the erection of a High Court years ago. A Bill for that 
purpose was at last introduced in t88y, but only to be 
abandoned on the ground that the plan was too costly for 
the exchequer and too advanced for the times. The 
patching-up policy which pervades the law of 1889 appears 
to have kept the province at bay for a whole decade; and 
the present proposal of a Chief Court, modelled on the 
tribunal which sits af the inland town of Lahore, is doubt¬ 
less a compromise, a fairly big sop offered to the European 
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merchants of Rangoon, Moulmain, Akyab, and Basseih, 
who have aJways wished, as a protection to their vast 
ocean-going trade, for a court founded on the traditions of 
England rather than on those of the Punjaub. While 
Allahabad has long ago been supplied with a High Court, 
Burma gets none, neither ts any reason vouchsafed for this 
unequal treatment nor time afforded for remonstrance. 
After twenty years of delay, the Bill is introduced in hot 
haste, so that it may become law in the present session, 
Like Macbeth in the play, the mover seems to feel that “ if 
it were done when *tis done, then *twere well it were done 
quickly," There is much in favour of this policy, as he 
justly brands the existing system of superior courts as 
"temporary, defective, complex, unsatisfactory, com- 
■plicated," using Latin words to avoid over-statement. The 
plainer Anglo-Saxon of the Commlnation Service would 
better suit the feeling at Rangoon and other marts of trade. 

The main point of the Bill is that it erects one single 
supreme court instead of several, and thus enables the 
whole judicial work of Lower Burma to be done in the 
province itself. The Chief Court Is to have four or more 
judges, of whom two at least shall ordinarily be barristers. 
They will hold office during pleasure, not during good 
behaviour as in England. Saving the Privy Council, all 
appeals and revisions end with them, and the whole system 
of sending' the,most important matters to the High Court 
of Calcutta, involving, the expense of a second set of 
solicitors and barristers, will c^e to an end. While I am 
writing, the duties of a High Court are shared among the 
Calcutta tribunal and three superior courts at Rangoon, 
.who are at times aided by judges from two lower courts, 
The Recorder of Rangoon, a barrister-judge, is a High 
Court for European .British,subjects'; but his sentences of 
death must go to be confirmed or reversed at Calcutta. So 
do appeals from him as an Admiralty Court, from ocher 
civil decrees under Rs. 10,000, and' from various ocher 
onlers. Thq Judicial Commissioner, a civil service judge, 
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is the High Court for the whole country outside of 
Rangoon. But when either judge sits as a Court of 
Session, the prisoner appeals to the same judge, sitting with 
the other one, in what is called the Special Court, a tribunal 
which for some purposes is a High Court, and which some¬ 
times comes to a deadlock when the one judge sticks to his 
first views and his colleague differs. In other matters they 
may send their opposite opinions to Calcutta, where the 
judges have to decide between them, even if there is no 
argument of counsel. To avoid this, another procedure, 
started in 1889, lets the ruler of the province order the 
Additional Recorder, if there happens to be one, or if not, 
the Judge of Moulmain, to sic as a third, so that an 
inferior judge decides between the two High Courts. 
The new law will abolish all th^e impedimencs to justice. 
The Chief Court will still be only a court of session for 
criminals in the town of Rangoon. But as in Calcutta or 
Bombay, finality is to be given to the judge's sentence. 
The unwholesome necessity of one high judge pitting his 
opinion against the other will disappear. The Recorder, 
the Judicial Commissioner, the Additional Recorder, the 
Special Court, and the Judge of the Town of Moulmain 
will vanish from the scene, along with the Calcutta jurisdic- 
tJods over Lower Burma. The Governor • General in 
Council cakes power to appoint one of the Bench as Chief 
Judge. Probably the commercial world of Burma would 
like to restrict his choice to the barrister-judges; but on 
principle the best man should be chosen, and some weight 
gjven to long experience of the duties. 

This Bill contains a chapter dealing, with the lower 
hierarchy of courts in the revenue areas of the interior. 
Of these there will be four—the Divisional, District, Sub- 
divisional, and Township Courts, under the Commissioner, 
Deputy Commissioner, Assistant, and Myo-ok respectively, 
very much as at present. It would seem that the Coa* 
missioner will still be Sessions Judge and his depunes 
District Magistrates -with Assistant Judges' powers,. It 
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13 Intended to give Additional Judges to the Courts of the 
Commissioners, to relieve these high officials of civil appeals 
and get rid of intermediate appeals to the hard-worked 
Deputies, a policy which has been successful elsewhere. 
The question under what circumstances appeals should lie 
has been referred to the Secretary of State. In most 
respects the Mofussil will remain under practically the 
same system of rule as was devised in Arakan after the 
first war and in Pegu after the second, and which still 
continues. The Bill contains many useful powers to reduce 
delays and expenses in its working, and of course provisions 
for pending cases. Outside the seaports the litigation is 
simple, and the rural and commercial communities are 
strongly contrasted. 

It remains to show briefly the slow advances which 
Burma' has made in judicial institutions within living 
memory. In 1862 Arakan was under Bengal, and Pegu 
and Tenasserim were under commissioners quite inde¬ 
pendent of each other but under the Governor-General. 
Acting on a report written by Colonel Bruce and Sir 
Richard Temple, the Government joined the three pro¬ 
vinces together under a Chief Commissioner as governor, 
and disallowed their proposal to have a Barrister Judicial 
Commissioner over the interior, to sit also as an Original 
Side Judge at the seaports. The Chief Commissioner was 
erected into a final court by Act I. of 1863, and continued 
such till abolished by Act VII. 1872^ which substituted 
a Judicial Commissioner. The British merchants, who 
even in 1840 had wanted a Recorder like the one at Penang 
versed in the Ux fwrdotoria, had to put up with an 
ordinary officer of the Commission, until on the report of 
1862, recorders were provided for Rangoon and Moulmain 
by Act XXI. of 18^3. The same Act brought into these 
ports the qualified law of England of the year 1726, 
making them in that respect Hke the presidency towns, 
and with .this rule of law the present Bill is lo make no 
change, at least in Rangoon. By Act VII. of 1872 the 
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Special Coun was set up, Sir Barrow £lUs remarkiog that 
{inanclai difficulties precluded a more perfect tribunal In 
the debates we find a fear expressed chat if a barrister and 
a civilian were yoked together as judges they might upset 
the coach. But this calamity has been avoided, and the 
present system has lingered till the end of this century, 
These are results which may ^irly be puc down to the 
credit of the judges, who worked for justice, In spite of a 
bad law, re-enacted time after time, creating and con¬ 
tinuing perplexing conditions of judicature, with delays 
and costs. 

The most important sections of the Bill are those inserted 
. below. 

CoKsnitmoK or Caier Couai, 

5. The Chief Court sball coosut of four or aore judges, who shall bo 
appoioted by tbe Govemor*GeQeraI io Council aod shall hold office during 
his pleasure, and of whom two at least shall ordinarily be barristers of doc 
less than fire years' standing. 

APPOItmSSNT OF ChisF Jvdce. 

d. Tbe GoverDor^eneral in Couadl may, in his discretion, from dme 
to time appoiot one of the Judges of the Chief Court to be Che Chief 
Judge, and may, during any vacancy of the office of Chief Judge, and 
during any abseoce of the Chief Judge, appoint one of the other Judges of 
tbe Chief Court to perform the duties of tbe Chief Judge ODtil a aev Chief 
Judge, has beeo appcanted aed has entered upon the discharge of the 
dudes of his office, or uotU the Chief Judge has returned from such 
absence, as tbe case may be. 

Rank AMD PftEceDBNCE OF Chief Juugs ano Jucobs or Csisr 

Court. 

7. (/) The Chief Judge (If any), whether permaoent or officiating, shall 
have rank and precedence before the other Judges of the Chief CourL 

(a) Save as aforesaid, the Judges shall have rank and precedence 
accordbg to the seniority of their appomtraenis as such Judges: 

Prorided that a Judge pernianeotly appointed shall be deemed to be 
'eeDior to, and shall have rank and precedence before, an officiating Judge. 

(j) In tbe coDStructioo of this Act the esrpresslon the Senior Judge ^ 
^all mean the Judge for the time being entitled Co the first place ia rank 
’ and precedence. 

Civil and Crjuihal JuRisDicnoN.oF Chief Codrt. 

. 8. The Chief Court shall he the highest Civil Court of appeal, and the 
highest Coact of criminal appeal and rdrlsion tp tad for Lower Snitna, 
aad shall— 
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(a) be the Hlgb Own Tor ihe whole of Burma (inclusive of the Shan 
SiaJca) IB reference to proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jwBlly charged with BuTopeau British 
subjects i 

{t) have power, as a Court of original jurisdiction, to try European 
Briefsb subjects and persons charged joinilf with European 
British subjects, committed to it for trial by any Magistrate 
and Justice of the Peace exercising jurisdiction in any part of 
Burma (inclusive of the Shan States); 

(r) be the prindpal Civil Court of original jurisdiction and the Court 
of Session for tbe Rangoon Town \ and 
(rf) have within the Rangoon Town such powers and authorities with 
respect to insolvent debtors and their creditors u are for tbe 
lime being exercisable by a Court for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors under the Indian Insolvency Act, 2843. 

ExBRasa ov JawsDicnoH bv Judcis or Chiif Court. 

9. (7) Except as otherwise provided by this Act ot by any other enact* 
mem for the time being in force, and subject to any rules made under this 
Act, the jurisdiction of the Chief Court may be exercised by a single Judge 
of the Court. 

(a) The Chief Court may, with the sanction of the Local Government, 
make rules to provide, in such manser as it may think fit, for the exeraae 
of any of its powers by a bench of two or more Judges of the Court 

CONSTtTUTION OF FULL BfcKCU AND OTHER BENCHES. 

10. (/) The Chief Court may make rules declaring what number of 
Judga, not being less than three, shall constitute a foU bench of the Chief 
Court, and may by such rules prescribe the mode of determining which 
Judges shall sit as a full bench when a fulbbencb sining becomes 
necessary. 

(i) Subject to the prorisioos of sub-section'(/), the Senior Judge of tbe 
Q^f Court may determine which Judge in each ease or classes of cases 
shall rit ^ooe, and which Judges constitute any bench. 

Power to Refts Qoestion *) suLt BstrcH. 

tt. Aoy siogle .Judge of tbe Chief Court and any bench of Judges 
thereof, oot being a full bench, may in any case refer for the decision of a 
bench of two Judges or of a full beneh any question of law or custom 
hariog the force of law, or of tbe conslraciion of any document, or of the 
admisribiiity of any evidence, arising before tbe Judge or bench, and shall 
disposd of tbe case in accordance with the decision of the beocb to which 
the qu^on has been r^erred' 

Review ik Certain CRtMiNAt Cases. 

I j. Where in any case aoy such queslioo as is referred to 10 Section 21 
bos been decided by a Judge of the Chief Court exercising the origmal 
crimiDal jurisdiction of tbe Chief Court as a Conn having power to By 
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Europ^D Entish subj^ts coniiDiite <3 to tt for trial, or the juriadiclion of 
the Court of Seaalon for the Rangoon Town, and no reference ha$ been 
made under the proviaiona of that aecdon or of section 434 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1S9S, the Chief Court may, on its being certified by 
the Government Advocate that in hia opinion the dedsioa is erroneous or 
should be further considered, review the case or such part'of it as nay be 
necessary, and finally determine the question, and may thereupon alter the 
judgment, order or sentence passed by the judge, and pass such judgment, 
order or sentence as it thinks right. 

PiHAtitv Of Orobrs of Chief Court as Rangoon Court of 

Sbssioh. 

1$. Moiwithstanding anything in the Code of Crirninal Procedure, 1898, 
a judgment, order or sentence passed by a Judge of the Chief Court in 
exercise of the jurisdiction of the Chief Court as the Court of Session for 
the Rangoon Town shall not be subject to appeal to or confirmation by 
the Chief Court, save as provided by section is, to revision thereby. 

Appeal fROv smcLB juDos o? Crisf Court exercising original 
Civil Jurisdiction. 

14. Except as otherwise provided by any enactment for the time being 
in force, an appeal from any decree or order made by a single Judge of the 
Chief Court— 

(4) in the exercise of its original jurisdiction as the principal Civil 
Court of original jurisdiction for the Rangoon Town, or 

( 3 ) in the exercise of its original jurisdiction with respect to insolvent 
debtors and their creditors, or 

(r) in the exercise of its original jurisdiction in cases withdrawn from 
other Courts under section a 5 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
or 

in the exercise of any other origmal Jurisdiction of a dvU nature 
to which the Chief Court may by rule extend this section, 
shall lie to a beach of Hie Chief Court consisting of two other Judges of 
the Chief Court. 

Surer INTSNSRHC& and Control of Subordinate CouRta. 

18. The general superintendence and control ever all other Civil Courts 
in I.owet Burma shall be vested in, and all such Courts sbali be subordinace 
to, the Chief Conri. 

Grades or Civil Courts. 

SI, (/) Besides the Chief Court, the Courts of small causes established 
under the Provincial Small Cause Courts Act, 1887, and ibe Courts estab* 
lished under any ether enactment ibr the time being in force, there shall be 
four grades of Civil Courts in Lower Burma, namely :— 

(a) the Divisional Court; 

(^) the District Court ; 

the Subdivisional Court j and 
(ti) tbe Townsbtp CoutL 
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(,) ETery Ccarl mentioned in the liet in subsection (/) be of 
a lowei grade than the Court meniicmed immediately above it, wd shall 
be sobordioate to all Courts above it ie the said list 

CONTROt. 

„ Subjeci to the geoetel supspintendenee and con^ of the Chief 
Coorl, the DivUional Court shaJ! euperiotend and control all »'•’« Co""* 
iV the local area within ita jurisdiction; and. subject aa aforesaid and 
to the control of the Divisional Court, the District Conn shall su^ntend 
and control all Other Civil Courts in the local area within ite jurisdiction. 


RUSSIA'S SPHERE OF INFLUENCE, OR A 
THOUSAND YEARS OF MANCHURIA. 

By E. H. Parker. 

Now that the Russians have practically taken the three 
provinces of Manchuria under their political control, it is 
of interest to consider the ethnology of the country from 
a historical point of view. From the time of Confucius 
up to the present day practically one race alone has in¬ 
habited the district enclosed by the Ussuri and Sungari 
Rivers to the north, and the Ever-White Mountains of 
Corea and watershed of the Liao River to the south, This 
race is that described by Marco Polo as the Qoijcia, by 
Persian authors as the Churchd, and by the Chinese and 
Cathayans as Sushen, LUchen, Juchen, ChuHchen, Chushen, 
Nilchen, and Juchih ; until, in our own day, we find the 
Manchus, on the authority of their best Emperor, K'ien- 
lung, deriving their own name Manchu from the name of 
the district CAusAen, where they first began to feel their 
own power, The Russian author Hyacinth thinks them 
to have been originally of one race with the Coreans, who 
certainly can be traced up as far north as the modem K'ai- 
ylian, ^e old Fu-yU, whence the ancestors of at least some of 
t he Coreans grad u all y migrated south; b ut, i f ever the re was a 
close ethnological connection, all trace of it had disappeared 
before historical times, and the Manchu races never got fer 
into that part of South Manchuria (or Shingking), west of 
the river Liao, until 900 years ago. 

Of the early history of these tribes, whose home^ractically 
corresponded with the. modem province of Kirin, it is not 
proposed to treat here; nor is it intended to deal more than 
casually with the present ruling race in possession of China. 
It will be sufficient for the purposes of this paper to state 
chat, from B.c. 500 to a.d. rooo, enough is known from 
original Chinese history, and has been translated and puV 
lisbed, CO make (t quite certain that this one race, gradually 
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advancing from utter barbarism to civilization, has an 
unbroken and continuous history, and has remained in one 
definite main place \ whilst, of course, from the Manchu con¬ 
quest, 250 years ago, down to a . d . 1900, there Is no question 
of Manchu identity. But no clear and consecutive account 
has ever, to my knowledge, yet appeared of the important 
developments which took place between a.d. 1100 and 1650, 
and which had for ultimate results at about those respective 
dates the setting upon the Chinese throne of two powerful 
military dynasties as closely allied in origin at least as are 
the Low Germans and the Dutch; and it b to attempt such 
an account, making use of as few strange names as possible, 
that I now take up the pen. 

From A.D. 900 to 1100 China, north of the Tientsin River 
valley, was politically in the powerful hands of a Tungusic 
race known to the Chinese as Kitan, and in nomadic habit 
much more Mongol than Manchu; hence, as the true 
Chinese never regained political possession of this North 
China region until 1368, we find the Kataia of Marco Polo 
spoken of by him as though it were inhabited by a race 
different from the closely kindred people of South China. 
In the same way we find the Russians, who as imperial 
body guards were numerous in North China during the 
thirteenth century, only knew of the Chinese Empire 
as Kitai, which to this day is still their sole name for 
it, and was derived from the Mongol word Kit^, still 
the Russian for '‘Chinaman.” Well, these Kitan or 
Cathayans had a considerable influence over the vast 
area occupied by the various Turko-Tibetan tribes to the 
north and west, as far as the 5otb parallel and the looth 
meridian, and also upon the purely Chinese Empire to 
thdr south, neither of which regions, however, concerns 
OQ r present purpose. Corea al so recognised th eir suzerai nty; 
and even Persia, Khoten, and the Caliphs of Baghdad sent 
one or two missions apiece. The centre of Cathayan power 
is easily understood by taking a glance at any good map. 
It was simply the Upper Liao River, or Shira Muren 
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Valley, westwards from K'ai-yUan, including the valleys of 
all such tributaries as the Loha, Inkini, Kara Muren, etc., 
and as much south of the main stream as extends to the 
Great Wall. Later, it embraced the Peking plain south of 
the Wall, with as much land north of it as reaches to the 
rivers Kalka, Lower Nun, and Toro, and even to Hurun 
Pir. All their belongings west and south of this limited 
area were either semidndependent vassal states, or temporary 
encroachments upon Turkish, Tibetan, or Chinese earlier 
rights. One of the least vassal of these tribes (s in 
Oath ay an history actually styled Mung-ku or Mongol, and 
even some centuries before chat the Mung-u of the Kerulon 
are spoken of in the T'ang History. The Cathayans 
had to their north and east the various Churchd or Manchu 
tribes as above described, lying between themselves and 
Corea; and also some unidentified tribes akin to themselves, 
but not in close political union. The southern or more 
civilized half of the Blackwaters, Churches, or Manchus, 
had for two centuries past (;<» to 900)—taking advantage 
of Corean disintegration—governed a very extensive semi- 
independent kingdom, called Bohai, meaning “Sea of Liao¬ 
tung.’’ and roughly corresponding to the southern half of 
Kirin (Central Manchuria) as far west as K'al-yQan and 
the Sungari, and the northern half of Shingking (Southern 
Manchuria) as far west as K'ai-yUan and the Liao River; 
thence eastwards to the Pacific \ but the Cathayans, after 
becoming a great power, soon conquered this kingdom, 
and reduced it to the status of a subordinate viceroyalty. 
However, the mhabicants,. having been ruled for two 
centuries by a dynasty of Coreao-Chinese adventurers, 
had already become almost like Chinese. It is here 
that our present history begins. The northern and illiterate 
brdtich of the Manchus occupied the valleys of the Hurka, 
Altchuk, Larin, and Sungari, all which rivers were then 
known by almost exactly the same names as now. In fac^ 
the Hurka is mentioned in Bohai history too, and gave its 
name to their later “upper capita,” the modern Ninguta, 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. IX. T 
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ihe earlier one having been much farther to the south-west. 
The central part of the Sungari, from Kirin to Petuna, was 
christened by the Cathayans Hun^'ung, which is stated to 
mean “ Blackwater*' in their language, and by this name 
it is still known: from Petuna, where it turns north-west, 
it was sometimes called Hun^Vung and sometimes " Black 
Dragon/' There are other Kara-muren and Karorsu. or 
Blackwaters ” in Mongolia, and the Amur is always 
called Hehlung. or “ BUck Dragon.” Hence the middle 
pan of the Sungari is often confused with its upper 
and lower stretches. In any case, the northern Manchus 
had for many centuries been known as “ Blackwaters before 
their alternative name of Niichen or Jucheu-first mentioned 
in the seventh century-^ame into general use in the tenth. 
The Cathayans divided the northern Manchus—that is, the 
Juchen or Blackwaters, as dUtinguished from the Bohai— 
into the “ripe" and the “raw/' accordingly as they were 
registered and enrolled Cathayan subjects, or entirely under 
their own chiefs; and during the eleventh century they 
directed that the term Juchih should replace chat of Juchen, 
a$ the syllable chen had become an imperial tabu. Hence 
1 am disposed to conjecture that the final « In “ Kitan and 
Niichen " must be simply a sign of the plural ; or possibly 
it may be the final / that marks the plural. 

Amongst the Manchu tribes on the Corean frontier was 
one called. Wanyen, which word was said to have the same 
meaning as the Chinese word v^ngy a " king,” or “ royal, and 
may possibly be a corruption of it. (In modern Corean the 
nominative case of the same Chinese word becomes 
At that time the old Corean state of Kokorai, broken up 
by Chinese invasions, had given place to one called Shinra, 
separated by the Ever-Whice Mountains from Bohai; and 
the new state of Korai had not yet been founded. Heifce, 
when we are told that “a Shinra man named Hanpu, or 
Khanfu, came from Corea and was allowed to take up his 
residence with the Wanyen tribe, ajthough his elder brother 
Akunai preferred to remain in Corea,” we shall be pcob- 
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ably correct in assuming that one of the Maochus settled 
in that border region which once had been and which soon 
was again to be called Corea, had decided to rejoin a 
border Manchu tribe now more or less independent of both 
Corea (Shinra) and Bohai (conquered by the Cathayaos). 
After a period of test residence, during which Hanpu, a 
man of noble figure, did good service in assuaging tribal 
quarrels, the Wanyeh tribe gave him a wife, and permanent 
social admittance into the clan. Amongst other things, Hanpu 
introduced a system of vjengfld, paid in slaves and cattle, 
in place of continual brawls and feuds. The wife in ques¬ 
tion was a fairly old woman, and apparently only grudgingly 
given; but none the less she bore him two sons and a 
daughter- The grandson of Olu the eldest son migrated 
further north, and took up his residence on the Anch'uhu 
River, where for the first time he introduced ideas of settled 
homes into the minds of the rude tribe, This river is easily 
proved to be the Altchuk of to-day, and the tribal name 
appears as far back as the fifth century in the form Anch'eku, 
and again in the eighth century as AnkUku. It means 
'‘golden," and in its Chinese form Kin-yUan (“gold- 
source,” or “source of the Altchuk”) gives official name 
to the Kin dynasty of Ntichens or Early Manchus, who 
drove out the Cathayans, and were in turn driven out over 
a century later by Genghii and Ogdai Khans, of the 
Mongol horde. No dates are given for the four reigns 
from Hanpu to his great grandson, but it is easy to see 
that they must cover the tenth century. 

The n^t, or fifth chief, received from the Cathayans the 
, gubertwtorial ride of tiyin or Uliyan; but it (s distinctly 
stated that the Juchen or NUchens had then no calendar or 
exact dates, no letters of any kind, and no organized official 
hierarchy. The sixth chief, Ukunai, or Hulai, was bom 
in 1021—our first definite date^—and performed valuable 
services for his roasters the Cathayans by keeping in order 
the recalcitrant tribes near and beyond the modern Sansing, 
then called Five Sute Town”: the names of these five 
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Lower Amur states are known, but shed no light. For this he 
was rewarded with the Chinese title {the Cathayans having 
already adopted many Chinese ways) of “ Commander-in- 
chief over the Raw Niichens”; but his policy always was 
to avoid registrationto keep the Cathayans at arm’s 
length by preventing them from exercising any direct influ¬ 
ence CO his north-east; and to force them to act in their 
relations with the “Five States” through his mediative 
agency. He died In 1074. His son Heli (or HcHpo) 
during a nineteen years’ reign carried strictly out a similar 
jealous policy, but at the same time on various occasions 
rendered valuable aid to the Caihaj'ans, whose principal 
interest in the Lower Amur and coast region was to secure 
from the more uncivilized Tungusic tribes a steady supply 
of hawks and falcons for purposes of sport. Not with- 

standing this loyal and politic external behaviour, the 
Nlichens secretly longed to shake themselves free of the 
Cathay an yoke, and accordingly on his death-bed Heli 
solemnly said: "My second son Akuta is the only man 
capable of settling once for all this Cathayan question.” 
Akuta (or Akutafi) was then (1091) twenty-three years of 
age, and two brothers besides their nephew the eldest 
son of Heli had, in pursuance of previous arrangements, to 
reign before he got his chance. Meanwhile there were the ' 
usual difficulties with greedy and overbearing Cathayan tax- 
masters, or special hawk commissioners; but all throughout 
this critical period the diplomatic NUchen rulers succeeded 
in "fooling” their masters by pleading that “we only can 
keep the further tribes in order if you leave us a free hand ; 
any direct interference of yours may lead to a rising and a 
massacre,” The modern Manchus have inherited this 
Rapacity to play a waiting game. Now for the first time 
communications were opened with the new State of Korai, 
founded in 90S, which must therefore be the approximate 
date of Hanpu^s arrival from Shinra, which name totally 
disappears by 928. Hell's eldest son Uyashu was the first 
to establish discipline in' the Nlichen armies, which now 
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were the proud possessors of a thousand cuirasses, given 
to them, as a reward for services, by the Cathayans- The 
refusal of the Caihayans to surrender a NUchen deserter 
named Asu had already caused the nascent germs of ill- 
feeling to grow apace, so that when Akuta or OgudS 
succeeded his cousin in 1113, everything was ripe for a 
revolt, which at last broke out in active form at a fishing 
durbar held by the Cathay an Emperor on the Sungari. 

All Nlichen officials were %iy\td pokire^ qx pSgiU, with 
various other prefixes to denote rank. Thus, the kulun 
pi hire is easily identified with the modern Manchu kurun 
peiUy or royal duke,*' it having evidently been the practice 
in NUchen-Manchu, as in the Mongol word “Mongol ''or 
“ Moal," to slur over the medial guttural. (The Mongol 
historian who compiled Ntlchen history is styled both 
Tucta and Tuca, or Toto.) Accordingly, when Akuta suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, his native title was tu, or “chief," 
pekire. His first step was to gain over to his cause the 
“ registered " Nuchens living along the right bank of that 
part of the Sungari (near modern Kirin City) which was under 
direct Cathayan control. The next thing was to persuade 
the partly Chines!fied natives of the Bohai viceroyalty, 

. which, as above explained, had once been almost a genuine 
Manchu kingdom, that they originally belonged to the same 
race as himself, and then to assemble his combined forces 
upon the River Larin, where he gained his first victory. 
He now crossed the Sungari. A great battle was fought on 
another and southern or left bank tributary of the Sungari 
(not identified) called the Ya-tsz, or “Duck,** River, when 
over 100,000 Cathayans were routed. The modern Mukden, 
Liao-yang, etc., fell one after the other. At the advice of 
his cousin Sakai, and of bis own brother Ukimai, Akuta 
now assumed the in>perial title, and consequently his 
official reign begins in IZ17, though some authorities 
advance it to ii 15. He had marched (they say) against 
the Cathayan imperial city of Hwang-lung Fu, the site of 
which (having in 1020 been moved north-east from its 
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original $ite, modern K'ai-yUan) appears to have been 
neatly Identical with the place marked on the maps as 
Ch‘ang-ch'un (Kwafi^:h‘Sng.tsz). One of his grievances 
was that this city “ ought to be moved back" to Its former 
site. The Cathay an s were defeated in a second great 
battle fought at a place a little north-east of the present 
Kirin, and as one of the results a considerable number of 
agricultural implements fell into NUchen hands. Ukimai 
was now made amSan pekirf, or ‘^vlrler,” to his brother, 
whilst Sakai received the next highest title oi kurun pskire. 
In in6 Akuta proceeded to the conquest of Liao Tung, 
or the country " east of the river Liao/* in consequence of 
which Corea grew clamorous for and was accorded certain 
compensations. The two versions are manifestly the same, 
except as to the official reign date. In 1119 he concluded 
an alliance with the Sung dynasty—that is, the purely 
Chinese dynasty governing that part of China south of the 
Yellow River—and before three years were out he had at 
least three of the five Cachayan capitals in his possession, 
whilst the Cathayan Emperor was In full flight from 
(modern) Peking. The three capitals In question corre¬ 
spond to the two Chagan Subui^n (lat. 43® and 44° N., 
long. 118* and 122* W.) and modern Liao-yang. The 
other two capitals, corresponding to modern Peking and 
Ta-t'ung Fu, were occupied in 1122. The renegade Asu 
was also captured. The remains of the Cathayan fighting 
clans valorously worked their way west as far as Kermand 
on the Zarafshan River, near Bokhara, and after curious 
vicissitudes, returning a little towards the east, founded an 
empire near the old Western Turk encampment of the 
Issik-kul region, which existed up to the time of Genghis 
Kbap. Hence there is one more good reason why the 
name of Cathay should have taken so firm a hold upon the 
Mongol-Russian imagination, as it must have represented 
to their minds the ruling Chinese race all the way from 
Persia to Corea, just as in Europe we vaguely regard as 
" Turks " the Slavs arid Greeks of Turkey. The Sung 
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Empire also demanded compensation for the NUchen 
conquests in the shape of the Peking and Ta-t ung 
Fu regions ; they received the Peking plain, but in a year 
or two lost it again. 

Akuta died in 1123. «the age of fifty-six. and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother Ukimal. This Emperor 
reduced to subjection the Tungusic coast tribes in the 
modern Southern Ussuri province of Russia; moved large 
numbers of people from the modern Shao-hai Kwan coast 
region to populate the modern Mukden ; built a new 
•‘upper capital” either at or near the old one on the 
Altchuk, and instituted an efficient courier service between 
It and the south. l am inclined to think that at this date 
the upper capital was moved from the head-waters of the 
Altchuk to a point on the same river corresponding with 
Che present city of A-je Ho or Altchuk, which is a Manchu 
military command at this moment. At first a certain amount 
of compensation was (as stated above) given to the Sung 
Empire in return for their alliance ; but soon the allies got 
to squabbling over their prey; war was declared, the 
Yellow River crossed, the capital (modern K'ai-fung Fu) 
occupied, and the Chinese Emperor taken prisoner and 
transported, with several sons and many women, to, the 
Hurka. Ukimai’s first idea was to create a buffer State, 
and to set up first one, then another, creature of his own 
as puppet Emperor of the region between the Yellow 
River and the Yangtste Kiang; and this “ Ts'i ” Empire, 
as the second edition of it was called, together with Corea, 
Tangut (the Ordos region), and the Ouigours became 
vassals of the now firmly established ‘^Gdden,’*or Km. 
dynasty. Ukimai died in 1135. ^ sixty-one. 

He was succeeded by his nephew Hala, or Khara, who- 
seems to have definitely moved from the old upper 
capital ” to another apparently lower down the Altchuk. 
and most probably the newly-built one just mentioned, and 
the only one officially visited by Chinese envoys in 
when they specially mention that all was in disorder and 
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rebuilding. IChara first drew up a calendar, which, in 
accordance with precedent, was imposed upon Corea as a 
vassal state. The capacity of the NUchens to reform the 
calendar was derived from their having carried off with the 
Chinese Emperor all his observatory and instruments. 
The Ts'i Empire was soon abolished, and Ho Nan 
the land "south of the Yellow River”) appropriated, 
China south of the Yangtsae was given to a scion of the 
Sung Dynasty released from captivity, who now for the 
first time began to rule at Hangchow; chat is to say, he 
was officially recognised as Emperor of a region the 
Nuchens had never entered. This Hangchow is Marco 
Polo's "Kinsai,” King-^n$^ or “metropolis”; and the 
reason why he calls the empire “ Mansi ” is because the 
Southern Chinese probably did then what they certainly do 
at this day, Lo., scoffingly call all Tartars (and by extension 
sometimes even Northern Chinese) by the name ia-tszx 
whilst the latter in turn call the southerners man-tss; very 
much as the Americans in a rough popular way divide 
Northern and Southern Europeans into “ Dutchman and 
Dago,” accordingly as they say “ja” or ‘'si” for “yes.” 
From this moment almost to the close of the dynasty, 
Corea, Tangut, and Sung (after some years of war) were 
obedient vassals of the Golden Dynasty, which (barring a 
few visits from the Ouigours) never had foreign' relations 
with any other Power. Even Japan is only once casually 
mentioned, and. that merely in connection with some ship> 
wrecked mariners. Khara, in 1140, found it expedient to 
confirm in his title the forty-ninth Duke of Confucius, but 
the Manzi Empire also “ran” a Duke of its own in the 
south. (See AsiaHc Quarterly Review, April, 1897.) 
Khara unfortunately took to violence and drink, which led 
CO his murder by Tikunai in 1149, at the early age of 
thirty-one. 

Tikunai was grandson of Akuta by the eldest son, and 
no doubt the murder of his cousin Khara was partly 
prompted by jealous considerations of seniority. He was 
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of all Emperors in China "the biggest blackguard on 
record/’ according to his own history as compiled by Tucta 
the Mongol. His whole reign is a sickening story of 
murder, cruelty, and debauchery. He also was murdered 
in the end ; this was in 1162, and at the age of forty. Some 
important things took place in his reign, notwithstanding : 
the upper capital was razed to the ground, and modern 
Peking, or a place slightly to the south-west of it (then 
the southern capital) was made the chief centre of imperial 
government. There was a Cathayan revolt, apparently 
in consequence of a natural objection to assist Tikunai in 
his unjust wars with the Sung Empire. Extensive naval 
operations were also experimentally undertaken against 
pirates of the sea-coast. 

Ulu was yec another grandson of Akuta, and one of the' 
best rulers China ever had- But some of his measures 
were too drastic; for instance, he had a thousand Chinese 
beggars massacred at Ta-fung Fu on the ground of their 
being a public nuisance. The Cathayan revolt was sup¬ 
pressed. and the Sung Emperor had in future to use his 
personal name in official communications, call Ulu his 
uncle, and pay an annual subsidy. In the matter of 
Corea and Tangut, Ulu behaved very honourably, de¬ 
clining in the case of each country the offer of local 
traitors to betray those states into hia hands. He, like 
most of the NUchen Emperors, seems to have heartily 
despised Buddhism; and it is remarkable to notice a very 
large amount of legislation in favour of slaves, whose rights 
seem to have been steadily defended, not only now, but 
tbropghout the Nlichen Dynasty. In spite of his many 
virtues, Ulu had a decided vein of the old savage Tartar 
still left in him. Towards the end of his reign he gratified 
bis wish to visit the old capital on the Anch'uhu, which 
(it is here distinctly stated) he reached four days after 
fishing in the Hun-t‘ung River—that is, either the stretch 
of the Sungari running from Peiuna past Sansing into the 
Amur, or the stretch between Kirin'and Petuna. Corea 
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and Taogut were dispensed from the laborious duty of 
paying their respects to him up there; but, fortunately for 
our knowledge, an earlier envoy from the Chinese Sung 
Government has left it on record that he travelled uo li 
from the (Upper) Sungari to the Larin, and 140 li from the 
Larin to the upper capita), which enables us to be pretty 
certain where it was : one mile is three U. Ulu was so 
pleased with the air and simplicity of the place that he 
expressed a strong desire to ‘‘get drunk and sing native 
songs,” which he accordingly did before an admiring crowd 
for several days in succession. His son, the regent during 
his absence, died before he got back to Peking, where Ulu 
himself died shortly afterwards, at the age of sixty-seven; 
this was In the year 1189. He had just then finished 
building one of the temples on the hills to the west of 
Peking, where in our days the European Ministers and 
their legations habitually passed the summer, until the very 
recent discovery of Peitaiho near the Shan-bai Kwan opened 
out better amenities for them. 

Ulu was succeeded by his grandson Matako (called after 
a mountain of that name where he was born), who is said 
to have been very learned both in Chinese and NUchen : he 
and his grandfather both did a great deal in the way of 
translating Chinese standard works into their own tongue. 
His reign was remarkably active, in legislation especially, 
and he made many wise, economical, social, and sumptuary 
ordinances, upon which, however, we have not space to 
dwell here. There was a long war with the Sung Empire, 
which was brought on entirely by the latter's ambition, and 
ended in well-merited discomfiture and having to pay an 
increased subsidy. This Emperor was fond of visiting a 
picturesque temple at a place twelve miles west of Peking, 
called then, as now, Yd-ch'Uan Shan, and where I spent 
several months during the summer of 1869. He died in 
1308, at the age of forty-one, 

The next Emperor, son of Ulu, is usually known as the 
“Prince Successor of Wei,'’ but hardly counts as a proper 
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ancestral monarch at all; nor has he, so far as my researches 
go, any ascertainable NUcheo name. He managed to 
struggle to the throne through an orgy of murders, frauds, 
and forced abortions. He was no sooner there than he 
found himself confronted by simultaneous invasions from 
Tangut and Genghis Khan. The history of the latter 
important event is shortly this 1 YUn*tsi (for that is the 
Ciiinese name of the Prince of Wei) had been sent by 
Macako to collect the annual tribute due from Genghis, who 
at that time, in common with the Tatars (as the Mongol 
history calls them), Keraits (Marco Polo’s Prester John). 
Merkits, and other kindred tribes, were vassals of the Golden 
Dynasty, as they once had been of the Cathayans. Genghis 
declined to perform the koto^ to Matako’s envoy, who, on 
shortly afterwards becoming Emperor himself, lost no time 
in sending word to Genghis that he must in future kneel 
before the imperial mandate. Genghis asked : " Who is 
your new Emperor ?" The envoy replied : “ The Prince 
of Wei.’’ Genghis then faced south, and, spitting in that 
direction, said; “ I thought the Emperors of China were 
always men from heaven ; can an imbecile like that fellow 
.be one of them ? Why should I kneel to him ?” And he 
rode off, leaving the envoy where he was. Of course war 
immediately followed, and the Mongols, who were now in 
turn as fresh compared with the degenerate Nuchensas the 
latter had been a century earlier compared • with the 
degenerate Kitans, soon had possession of Ta-t‘uog Fu, 
Peking, and Liao-yang (the east capital). Matters were 
made worse for the NUchens by the rebellion of Tangut 
and the Cathayans ; and, finally, YUn-tsi was assassinated 
by a eunuch (£213). 

Matako’s son, Uiupu was the next Emperor; but the 
records from this date all perished during the bloody wars 
of Genghis’ and Ogdai’s conquests; it was only in 1262 
that Kublai Khan had recourse for purposes of history to 
the memory of an old man, supplemented by such (^s- 
jointed facts as could be gleaned from various odd docu- 
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ments which had escaped destruction. Utupu had to 
transfer the seat of his government to the '‘‘southern 
capital ” of modern K'ai-fung Fu in Ho Nan, to which 
place larger numbers of the Peking people followed him. 
For ten years the NUchens held out bravely against the 
combined attacks of Genghis, the Tanguts, and the Sung. 
In vain Utupu upbraided his former vassals with their 
cowardice and ingratitude, warning them that the Mongols 
would be certain, after destroying him, to turn next upon 
them, Utupu died “game" in 1223, at the age of sixty- 
one, resisting to the last 

He was succeeded by his son Nungiasu, from whom the 
foolish Tanguts wrested the privilege of having their own 
calendar, and of being “younger brother" instead of 
“vassal"; but Genghis had already taken their capital in 
,j2i 8, and in 1227 they collapsed altogether. Corea alone 
remained faithful, as she has invariably done to all expiring 
Chinese dynasties. (See Asiatic Quart$rly Review, 

October, 1896,) The cowardly Chinese of the Sung 
Empire, when appealed to for supplies of grain, not only 
refused assistance to the Nlichens, but supplied it to the 
Mongols, whose general, Subudal the Uriangkit, took the 
southern capital In 1233, Early in 1234 Nungiasu 
abdicated to a relative of his, on the ground chat he himself 
was “too fat "to cope with the situation, and then committed 
suicide. The relative in question was almost immediately 
murdered by the excited soldiery; and thus ends the 
Golden Dynasty of the‘earlier Manchus or NUchens, of 
which very little is at present known by Europeans, owing 
to the Chinese regardingitas an irregular power—much as 
the Romans regarded the Alarics, Theodorics, and other 
part-conquerors of their realm—and almost Ignoring its 
history. 

• • • • t 

The habits of the Nuchens up to a.o. 1000 differed in few 
respects from those of the ancient tribes from which they 
are clearly proved to descend. During the summer they 
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moved about as their animals ace up the grass; ia the 
winter they lived in holes or caves, roofed in with mud, along 
the river-banks; it was only when the fourth chief moved 
to the Anch'uhu that nakoli, or ^'houses/’ were instituted. 
The Tunguses alone of all Tartar tribes seem to have 
reared pigs on a wholesale scale; but the NUcben 
Tunguses were not kumiss drinkers, nor true nomads like 
the Turks, and even like the Tungusic Sienpi (ancient 
Kitan) races. They had no knowledge of smelting, and 
were willing to pay fabulous prices for iron. It was the 
custom for sons to move into a separate dwelling on 
attaining manhood. Hence probably the migration to the 
Anch'uhu. From stray allusions In Chinese history, it 
appears certain that the pigtail was worn by them then 
as it is by the Manchus now; and, like the Cathayans, 
they wore an apron-like garment akin to our modern 
"combinations”; marriage by capture seems to have 
prevailed : in fact, the Emperor Ulu prohibited its con¬ 
tinuance in the Bohai region. Another custom borrowed 
from the Cathayans was the “shooting of willows” on 
certain solemn occasions during the summer and autumn, 
evidently connected with the old Sienpi ceremony of riding 
round a coppice, or round a bunch of willow-twigs. This 
practice usually accompanied the worship of heaven, the 
execution of prisoners, obeisance to the sUn, and so on. 
An oblation of white (? pure) water was made before 
marching forth on military expeditions—perhaps the same 
idea as Genghis Khan’s "drinking the waters of the River 
PanchuT' with his allies; and oaths of fealty were taken in 
front of a, stake: “ If I prove false, may my body He under 
this stake.” For provisions the flying columns carried 
parched flour-for mixing with water. The military system 
had attained great perfection when the career of conquest 
began : “their tactics were almost supernatural and every 
man, a hunter in times of peace, was a warrior at imme¬ 
diate call. The modern Manchu “banner” organfzatiou 
was practically in force, for the mingan consisted of t)OOp 
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families, and the meu-k (the Chinese form of a Solon word) 
of ICO. For a time both Cathayans and a limited number 
of Chinese were organized into and meuk, just as 

the later Manchus o^nized the Mongols and a limited 
number of Chinese into bannersand synchronously 
with these changes the mingau and wwi varied in numerical 
strength. But this organization was always kept quite 
separate from the " ordinary,“ or Chinese, administration. 
After their rebellion in iiOi the Cathay an mingans seem 
to have been broken up, and the people of that nation were 
distributed over various districts so as to weaken their 
power; hence, probably, why the Solons of the Amor come 
to be the ancestors of the Kitans. 

It was not until 1123 that the second Emperor, Ukimai, 
imitating the Cathayans, put on the purple perhaps 
" scarlethis system of government was organised in 1133. 
In 1x39 Khara first wore, or insisted upon the use of, Court 
clothes; and already in the time of Ulu strenuous efforts 
had to be made to prevent Chinese degeneration from 
sapping NUchen virility ; it was in Ulu's and Matako^s time 
that most of the general legislation took place. As financiers 
the NUchensare respectfully spoken of, and considering that 
the Mongol historians lose no opportunity of sneering at them, 
it is plain that at first their government must have been 
tolerably good, as nothing is urged against it. I n n 54 bank¬ 
notes were introduced. Towards the end taxation became 
harassing and tyrannical Nearly all the Emperors were free 
from Buddhist weakness, and there is scarcely any mention 
of religion at all, except in the direction of restricting the 
numbers of temples and priests. There was some difficulty 
in reconciling Tartar and Chinese customs in mixed cases; 
but on the whole the law was liberal and equal, the sole 
privilege reserved for NUchens being that Nuchen custom 
should prevail where Ntlchens were parties to a cause. 
The circuit judges were provided with Chinese, Nuchen, 
and Cathayan secretaries, Chinese ideas upon surnames, 
marriage, and exogamy gave some difficulty, but at last 
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even frontier tribes had to refrain from marrying into the 
same clan name from the date of their submission to the 
Golden Dynasty. At first the NQchens had no ancestral 
worship, having evidently imbibed their ideas on this sub¬ 
ject from the Chinese. NUchens were on several occasions 
prohibited by ordinance from using Chinese surnames or 
translating their own Into Chinese; in fact, like the Manchus, 
they had to keep up a perpetual struggle against the effemi¬ 
nate habits which insidiously enveloped them in China. It is 
nowhere stated that, as with all true nomad Tartars, wives 
' were passed on from father to son and from brother to 
brother; but in u68 it was ordained that “Chinese widows 
or Bohai widows of brothers should be allowed to return to 
their parents and remarry,” which looks as though the 
Niichens were once in the habit of passing on wives like 
the Turks, Mongols, and Cathay an s {or at least like the 
Slenpi, who were the Cathay an ancestors); but waived this 
custom in favour of true Chinese and bastard NUchens. 
In 1129 step-brothers and step-sisters, whether paternal 
or maternal, were forbidden to intermarry. 

The Nlichens were great sportsmen; after 1129 there 
was an annual ceremony at the beginning of the new year 
of presenting the “ first goose" shot as. an offering to the 
ancestral temple; apparently the idea was taken from the 
Cathayans, who used also to celebrate the catching of the 
“ first fish ” from the Sungari: it was Akuca’s sullen refusal to 
dance on this occasion that forced the Cathay an Emperor 
to definitely suspect his loyalty; and one Cathayan Emperor 
made the Ouigour envoys do so. It will be recollected that 
the early Dutehmen were compelled to dance In this way 
before the Shogun of Japan. In U89 “trapping, netting, 
and wholesale hawking" were prohibited, “ in order to keep 
up the science of archery"; hawking, especially, was a 
favourite pastime, and the kauUng-ck'ing from the Corean 
coasts and the Southern Ussuri province are frequently 
mentioned in all Tartar histories. The word or 

Churchd, is said to mean (? in what langu^) or 
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“sea-west”; hai 4 ung means “sea-east"; unfortunately, 
the word “sea” is often vaguely used in China in the 
sense of “desert" and “river"; moreover, the modern 
Manchu word for “ sea” appears to be fwderin, whilst the 
NUchen word was ie/tn (written in Chinese); so that 
we cannot extract philological matter hence. The 
were the gray variety, but there were also kai^iung-pok, or 
“white.” Both belonged to the huh, or fakonida. Hall- 
playing was popular at Court; there are indications that 
one form of it was simply polo, as horses were used. 

There are numerous indications chat the N lichens were 
politically almost Anglo-Saxon in their independent sim¬ 
plicity. Besides their generous and almost equal treatment 
of Cathayans and Chinese, and their frequent legislation in 
favour of women and slaves, we have the positive state¬ 
ment that their primitive laws were destitute of complica¬ 
tion or privilege. The punishments were the birch-rod, 
confiscation, and battering out the brains; and their prisons 
were underground pits; and apparently most penalties 
could be ransomed; but whether this was before or after 
Hanpu introduced weregiki I cannot say. There was a 
form of salute called said to mean “hand-wagging,” 
•which suggests our hand-shaking—a ceremony unknown to 
the Chinese. 

A great deal has been written about the Nile hen form of 
writing, which so far has resisted aJl attempts to decipher 
it consecutively and grammaucally. The celebrated in¬ 
scription in the Nankow Pass near Peking, published in 
Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo, has now. been proved by 
Dr. S. W, Bush ell, of Peking, and by the late M. Gabriel 
Dev 4 ria to be Taogut, and not Niichen. Mr. Pozdneyev, 
in a Russian work on Manchuria, mentions a N^hen in¬ 
scription at Ttr, near the mouUi of the Amur; but 1 am 
not aware that it has been actually proved to be such. 
Even the inscription of Salican {Joum. R. As. Soc., 1870), 
described by Mr. Wylie, may turn out to be Cathayan, for ! 
find on referring in Niichen history to Sal lean’s biogc^jhy, 
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that he lost his life in consequence of an enemy having ad¬ 
dressed to him a secret political letter written in the ‘'smaller 
Cathayan character/' with a view to encompassing his de¬ 
struction. But as Nuchen is officially stated to be based on 
Cathayan, it is not impossible that Salican knew both. 
In 1887 Dr. Hirth (now In Munich) discovered a Chinese 
key to the Nuchen script; but whether the Berlin authorities, 
m whose possession I believe it now is, have utilised it in 
order to elucidate all the points raised by M. Devdria (Revue 
<urExtr0>n4 Orient, 1S82) I do not know. J learn, however, 
from M. Cbavannes that M. Grube has ascertained from a 
study of that key that another inscription, known as that of 
Yen.t‘ai, is undoubtedly Nuchen. This much is quite certain: 
the Annamese, Tangucs, Cathayans. and Ntlchens all con¬ 
structed for themselves syllabaries formed by the compara¬ 
tively simple process of grouping together in an incongruous 
way the strokes or halves of Chinese characters. With 
Annamese this is quite easy, for the language consists 
of monosyllabic and tonal roots like Chinese; but, as 
at least two of the other three languages mentioned are 
agglutinative, purely phonetic signs had to be devised 
for prefixes and terminations, as well as ideographs for 
rooumcanings or roots. No doubt in connection with 
or in cominuation of the same inventions it was chat, 
for sesquipedalian languages like Corean and Japanese, 
systems of a more purely syllabic, not to say alphabetical 
nature, were evolved from the same mutilated Chinese 
materials, eked out with ideas derived from Sanskrit or 
Pali priests, who wandered all over China at that time. 
The story of Nuchen script, as I gather it from Nuchen 
history, is as follows; In the year 1119 was issued to the 
pubhc the NOchen form of script invented by Wanyen 
Hiyin, and in 1125 one Yelu was ordered up to the 
capiul to teach it. In 1138 the Emperor Kbara himself- 
invented a new form of Ntlchen, called the ‘'small" (or 
short-hand) character; it was ordained that Cathayans, 
Nlichens. and Chinese should each use their own writing, 
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and that the Bohai people were to count for this purpose as 
Chinese. In 1145 the first official use of these small char¬ 
acters was made, and in a considerable number of 

Chinese classical books, histories, etc., were published m 
NUchen; a little later all hereditary min^ans and m^ks 
had to be able to read NUchen before succeeding to their 
commands; in 1188 a NUchen coli^e was established ; it 
is distinctly stated, however, that the Emperor Matako was 
the only one of the NUchen princes who ever became a 
really competent scholar in his own language. In 1191 the 
Cathay an written character was abolished, but Chinese and 
Nuchen law-clerks still accompanied each circuit judge. 
In 1194 Velu Kushen's memory was honoured with a 
temple at the upper capital because (like the semi-myth I cal 
Ts'ang Kieh, it is at the same time stated, who was 
similarly honoured for inventing Clunese) he “ first made 
the NUchen script.” 

Now Yelu, Yelu Kushen, and Wanyeci Hi-yin, are 
manifestly one and the same man, for in Wan yen's bio¬ 
graphy it is stated that his “ old name” was Kushen. He 
was the son of one Hwantu, and his great-grandfather had 
been an intimate and fellow-villager of the fifth NUchen 
chief, who, as we have seen, was a Cathayan tiyin, or 
“governor,’’ and would therefore be a man of some ideas 
and instruction. YelU was the surname of the Cathayan 
royal house, and it would be quite customary to “present 
the royal surname to a prominent man, who, being of the 
royal Nllchen Wanyen tribe, as his name shows, would 
naturally revert to his own surname when the Nuchens 
overturned the Caihayans. Yelu scarcely differs in sound 
from Yelu. Wanyen Hiyin was present at the taking of 
Peking, and his name is mentioned later on in connection 
with Kara-Cathayan and Tangut plots. It is said in bis 
biography that Khara was jealous of him, and that, having 
been degraded in 1139, he was “ allowed to commit suicide" 
by the same Khara. Khara is stated to have been jealous 
because he had no son of his own; it might have been 
literary jealousy, too. 
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There were & great many shiftings about of populations 
during the early part of the NUchen dynasty. Useful 
Chinese, such as artisans and scribes, were moved up to the 
upper capital on a wholesale scale, and Nuchens from the 
unprcducdve lands of the Altchuk Valley were sent west¬ 
ward to cultivate parts of the old Cachayan metropolitan 
circuit—what is now the modern Korchin Mongol reserve ; 
the Salican above mentioned was one of the few who suc¬ 
cessfully resisted this forced emigration from his ancestral 
river. There are no details of population until 1183, when 
it was found that there were $15,624 households of 
15^*63$ souls (one quarter slaves), under 202 mingam 
and 1,878 meieks, cultivating 1,690,380 say 26,000,000 
acres-^f land, and owning 285,000 cattle. In 2190 there 
were 6,939,000 households of 45,447,900 souls in the whole 
empire (apparently inclusive of mingans and meukl)., which 
then extended to the river Hwai, and included Shen Si, 
Shan Si, Shan Tung, Ho Nan, and even part of Kiang Su. 
By 1195 these figures had gone up to 7,223,400 and 
48,490,400 respectively. This is a very high figure indeed 
for so limited an area; but even in Nuchen times the 
Mongol wars had considerably reduced this, and in 1274, 
under Kublal Khan, there was only one third or a quarter 
of that population in the same area. The Nuchens had 
half a dozen different classes of householders: the proper" 
were genuine Nuchens; the “mixed” were Cathayans and 
Chinese, The other classes are not clearly defined, but 
they point to a probable discrimination between soldiers, 
scholars, colonists, occupiers of tents, slaves, etc. In 21^3 
there were 11^495 officials in the NUcben Empire, 6,790 
being Chinese, and 4,705 Nlichens; no 

Mr. Pozdneyev is m error when he says that the Mongol 
history makes no mention of Northern Manchuria. During 
the Mongol Dynasty (1234-1368) scarcely a year passes 
without some mention of the Nuchens, who are throughout 
in most cases^ mentioned with the “Water Tatas;" these 
appear to have been the descendants of those “ BIsck- 
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waters" north of the Hun-fung (Dr. Bretsehneider 
thinks perhaps the " Su Moals" or "Water Mongols" 
of Rubruquis are meant). In 1283 both branches of this 
Tangnsic race were placed under the provincial govern- 
ment of Liao Tung-Hai Si. Those NUchens born m 
the north-west and ignorant of Chinese were treated as 
Mongols, the rest as Chinese—so far as holding office 
went They took an important part in the disastrous 
invasion of Japan under Hung San-K'iu (Marco Polo's 
Von-sani-cin). The modern Mukden was part of Nayen’s 
appanage: Kubiai had to march in person agsunst this 
Prince, as correctly suted by Marco Polo, whose Barscol ’ 
may possibly be Bars-koto on the Kerulun, and perhaps 
the kotun city of Cathayan history, which was certainly 
situated about there. In 1697 t^e Manchus mention a 
place called Pa-r-s-ku-r, near Hami; but Nayen's appanage 
hardly went so far west. There were “ dog-posts " on the 
Sungari-Amur roads under an official called the iucta- 
khasun; but nothing is said of such in Nttchen times^ 
though the NUchens often brought dogs to Cathay as 
tribute. The dogs in Mongol times were fed on fish. 
After 1330 the word NUchen does not occur, but a tribe 
called the “Ushe Wild Men” are mentioned with the 
Water Tartars as being in joint revolt. Both in Cathayan 
and Niicheo history this tribe is frequently mentioned under 
the same name, or as - Uje^' or Uzhe,” and their habitat 
seems to have been west of modern Ninguta. In rssS ^ 
decachiliarch was placed over the ^‘Wushe” Wild Men. 
with residence at Harfen. This is probably the Harpin of 
to-day, one of the railway-static ns on the Russo-Kirin- 
Tsitsihar line, where it is joined by the Vladivoscock 
branch/ The word also seems to occur in Nlichen history 
in the form Hoiipin-te. said to be on the north border. 

During the Ming. Dynasty, 1368-1644. there does not 
seem to be a single instance where either NUchen or Water 
Tartars are even so much as named as individual peoples. 
But in 1387 a decachiliarch of the Uche; NUchen, and 
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Kill mi was established, with residence west of K‘ai*yUan 
city. In this Government was a Kin-shul Ho, or “ Gold- 
water River,” running north into the Sung-hwa Kiang— 
manifestly the Altchuk running into the Sungari. ^ The 
word Kilimi also occurs in NUchen history as the name of 
a tribe to their extreme east. Mr. Pozdneyev speaks of an 
ancient fortification near Meigen called C/rkko-KM^rim by 
the natives, and this might have something to do with the 
Kilimi in question: possibly the Cherim Mongols of to-day: 
but the direction given is rather wrong. During the Ming 
founder's long reign even Peking was the appanage of his 
son, and scarcely yet formed part of the organized empire 

_ ^ fortiori places north of it That son conducted 

several campaigns into the "Uliangha” country, which 
was divided into three military circuits, possibly co¬ 
extensive with the decachiliarch’s three tribes. As the 
natives of those military districts were allowed to come 
and sell horses at K'ai-yUan and Kwang-ning, which 
places still exist under those names, and as a portion of 
those natives are called “ Hai-si,” it is evident that some, at 
least, were NUchens, and lived in Central Manchuria or 
Kirin. Moreover, in 1486, natives of the same three 
districts were allowed to take refuge in Liao Tung from 
revolters, so that probably all three were well north of the 
Liao Valley. During the next 150 years the same tribes 
made frequent raids upon Kwang-ning and Liao Tung, and 
in 1606, after one such raid, we are suddenly told that “all 
the Kalka Mongols joined the Manchusso that it is 
evident there must have been some connection between , 
these natives and the Manchus. As the Maochus edited the 
Ming history, of course they would not dwell too much therein 
upon their own humble origin. As to the word Uljangha,the 
Mongols in the dynasty previous to the Ming always use it 
in the sense of a Mongol tribe; for instance, the great 
conqueror Subadai above mentioned, who, besides beating 
the Nachens, assisted in the conquest of Russia, was, as also, 
of course, bis son Ulianghadai (=man of Uliangha), 
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who served in Burma, a native of chat tribe. Even the 
Persian author Rashid (according to Dr. Bretschneider) 
mentions Subudai as an " Uriangkhit.” It is difficult to 
explain why the name of a Mongol tribe should be thus 
apparently transferred to the whole people of Manchuria, 
except on the hypothesis that, as we have seen, those 
NUchens who were ignorant of Chinese ways were 
assimilated to Mongols; and perhaps the UHangha tribe 
was preeminent there when the Mings drove the Mongols 
from China. It is a curious fact that the modern Coreans 
have a word Orangk'ah meaning (so far as I could ascertain 
when in Corea) “ foreigners,” but only those to their north 
in Chinese territory. Both the Kitan and the Ntichen 
histories mention a Wolangkai tribe bringing tribute of 
deer and dogs. Finally, amongst the five NUchen tribes 
the Mongol history enumerates Wotolin; and Manchu his¬ 
tory says that the first ancestor of whom they have any 
record—Nurhachi, bom in 1559—came from OtoU, which 
was between Ninguta and Kirin, on the head-waters of the 
Hurka River. 

To come now to the present dynasty. Its originator, 
Nurhachi, only gradually discovered, after conquering the 
tribes around him, that they practically all spoke one and 
the same language, or dialects of it. Among those tribes 
he mentions th^ Noyin, Wanyen, Hurka, Tung-hai, Wochi, 
and Khuifa, the last five all mentioned in Nlichen history, 
the last one in Kuan history, and the first is perhaps one of 
Nayen's old districts. Wochi is plainly Uje, Uche, or 
Ushe. Whilst a mere chieftain, we find Nurhachi descant¬ 
ing upon the virtues of Ulu and the vices of Tikunai, so 
that he must even then have had some knowledge of 
Muchen history; in 1619 his state was bounded by Corea, 
the river Nun (Petuna), the Korchin Mongols, and then 
eastwards over Hai-si—the old name once more; his tide 
was (not Kkagan, but) which is a very old Sienpi 

word. His successor, Abkhal, the same year making a 
raid near Peking, sent an officer named Sakhalien (also a 
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NUchen name) to sacrifice at the tombs of Akuta and Ulu, 
which lay six miles outside the north gate of Fang-shan 
city, south-west of Peking. But the following statements 
made by him are particularly interesting: “I am not the 
lineal descendant of the Golden Dynasty, any more than 
the Chinese dynasty of Ming is the lineal descendant of 
Chinese Sung. In both cases Umpora mutaniur, nos et 
muiamur in illis. Our state originally consisted of the 
Manchus, Khuifas, etc., which the ignorant call Chushen; 
but the descendants of the true Chushen lie towards 
Meigen, and have no concern with us. Henceforth simply 
say Manchu." (It must be remarked, however, that the 
highly-educated Emperor K*ien-lung a century later 
says: “We Manchus are the Gold Source” {is., the 
Nlichens), **and the land we administered when our state 
began was called Chushen.”) In 1642 Abkhai said; “ I 
now possess all the Golden Dynasty possessed ” (plainly 
meaning “before they took Peking”). In 1644 Poking 
was taken, and his son was the first Manchu Emperor of 
China. One of the very first things the new Emperor did 
was to send to Fang-shan to find out exactly where the two 
graves were. He and his successor K'ang-hi repeatedly 
repaired the tombs, the roads to them, etc., and offered 
sacrifices to the monos. In i 747 Emperor K‘ien-lung 
said : “ In the last chapter of the Golden Dynasty History, 
which discourses upon native NUchen words, there are 
many absurd errors, owing to the Mongol author Tucta 
having recklessly copied in Chinese character thing:s he did 
not in the least understand. He failed to see that all he 
had to do as a historian was to give the mere sounds of 
original Ntlcben words as closely as possible, and not to 
trouble himself to fit them with Chinese characters of this 
or that supposed suitable meaning. The true significance 
of their titles and personal names can only be seen after a 
comparison with Manchu words having the same meaning, 

I have directed that all future editions shall be corrected by •» 
the Premier Nochio, with Manchu words alongside, as 
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arranged under my direction. Shopkeepers are, notwith¬ 
standing, still allowed to sell off existing stocks if they 
choose, if only as literary curiosities.” The list of words is 
quite a long one; but the Emperor, who was an efficient 
Mongol and Tibetan scholar, and very fond of dabbling in 
philology, shows that many of them were not Nlichen at all, 
but either Mongol or Solon. Among the words which I 
myself know to be original or borrowed Manchu, though 
I am ignorant of the language, he gives the following: 
ptiUy kurun, ilan (three), mingafty ordo (government office), 
fiyanku (younger), uyun (nine), sakfuUUn (black), (first, 
or head), aisin (^oid^anch^un). He enumerates among 
the Solon words apparently borrowed by the Nlicbens from 
the Caihayans ?neHk, “ a village,” and identifies the modern 
Solons (still China’s best warriors) with the ancient ruling 
caste of Kitans, Akuta^s title of tu-pekirsy or “high duke,” 
was also partly borrowed, iu being a Solon word meaning 
*^high,” zx^dpekire the Manchu title (still in use) peiU. 

V 4 « « • 

Russian influence has so far avoided Cathayan or modern 
Mongol territory. The railway runs from Port Arthur 
through Newchwang, Llao-yang, Mukden, K'ai-yUan— 
following, in fact, the old post-road—up to Mergen. A 
branch will doubdess pass through NInguta from Vladi- 
vostock, and join the main line at Harpln east of Peiuna. 
The Russians, in fact, stand exactly in the shoes of the 
conquering NUchens and Manchus, and at this moment 
have more troops under their command at Port Arthur 
than either of those two,peoples ever had at Kwang-ning. 
The modern Manchus stand in the shoes of the.degenerate 
Ntlchens of Genghis' time. Corea has never been able 
tO resist any imperial dynasty established in South 
Manchurik, and (unsupported) could scarcely resist Russia 
to any effect The one essential point which is necessary 
for the complete success of Russian “designs" on China 
» (assuming, which I by no means do, that such are enter¬ 
tained) is the Shan-bai Kwan, where the Manchus have 
the good sense to keep their best forces, and through 
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which run$ the “English” railway. From the Boer War 
the Chinese ought to learn the efficacy of entrenchments 
and repeating Mausers, and their or “ horse bandits ” 

of Manchuria might be turned into very useful “Boers.” 

P.S.— 1 beg to refer readers to the excellent Russian 
map published by the Ministry of Finance a year or two 
ago, with a copy of which Mr. Pozdneyev kindly furnished 
me. The Chinese Envoy who in 1125 proceeded by way 
of modern Peking to Alcchuk, in order to congratulate the 
NUchen Emperor Ukimai upon his accession, followed the 
line of the new “ English ” railway past the Shan-hai Kwan 
to Mukden, and the following three places named by that 
envoy are actually marked as existing names on the modern 
English map (sold in London) recently issued by Mr. 
Waeber, formerly Russian Minister in Corea : 

1. Chwang-wang Tien (26 miles south of next). 

2. Old YU-kwan (35 miles south of the Shan-hai). 

3. T'ao*hwa. Tao (120 miles further north-east; an 
island). 

The envoy passed also through Hien Chou (the old 
name of Kwang-ning). 

Sh^n Chou (the old name of Mukden). 

From Mukden to Alcchuk he followed the new Russian 
railway, and actually names P'u-ho, thirty-three miles from 
Mukden, which is on Mr. Waeber's modern map ; and 
proceeded thence through T‘ieh-llng, K‘ai-yUan, Ch‘ang-t’u, 
F€ng-hwa, Ch‘ang-ch'un (alias Kwan-ch‘^ng-tsz), across 
the Sungari and Larin rivers to Shwang-ch‘6ng; across 
the river Altchuk to A-jl Ho, which is the site of the-later or 
lower of the two Upper Capitals : but all these seven oarties, 
though identifiaWe with the envoy’s names, are modern. 
Ch'ang-ch^un, however, was a Nuch^n name. The village 
of Harpin, six miles south of the Sungari after it turns 
round to the north-east, is, as we have seen, mentioned 
several times in ancient history; this is where the .new 
line from Vladivostock and Ninguta joins chat from 
Mukden, to proceed in a north-westerly direciioa across 
the river Argun to Nertchinsk. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
SETTLEMENT. 

By Apricanus Secundus. 

There have been some obvious sarcasms over disposing of 
the bear before killing him, but unless we are to assume 
that a united British Empire is unequal to the task, to which 
it has set itself In South Africa, we need not be deterred, 
even after the inevitable early British reverses, from the 
discussion of a question which is really urgent in point of 
time. It may, however, be admitted that in Natal, at any 
rate, there has been a little premature eagerness to handle 
the question of settlement as one of spoils. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, in the early days of his governorship of the 
Cape, gave great offence by speaking of the little colony of 
Natal as having a soul too big for her body. The soul has 
by no means shrunk with years, and after the certainly 
valiant aid which Natal has rendered the Empire during 
this struggle, Natalians may be pardoned if they think that 
the best way to cure the disparity, which the Cape Governor 
flung in their faces is to get a little more body. How much 
is a matter I will deal with at a later stage. The general 
qiiestion of settlement is one that it is not at all premature 
to discuss in all its bearings, since the close of the war will 
bring to^the front a multitude of questions, personal, finan> 
cial, and political, which will not wait for settlement. 
Prompt decisions will have Co be given both by the home 
authorities and by their representatives in South Africa, 
and upon such decisions will depend to an extent almost 
unparall^ed in history, the peace and well-being of half a 
contznenC. Lee us at least not be taken blindly by surprise, 
as we were with the defective range of our artillery in war¬ 
fare. If our military operations failed at first from lack 
(amongst other things) of local advice and information, let 
us at least see that those who have, to resettle South Africa, 
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after the greatest disturbance in its history, are enabled to 
take the measure of the task. 

The settlement presents Itself In two aspects—the tem¬ 
porary and the permanent; and it is the latter which has 
naturally called forth most attention in England. That 
the talk of a “Dominion like Canada’* has been a little 
too easy is something which I shall presently deal with. 
In South Africa people are far more concerned with the 
temporary aspect of the resettlement than with the final 
condition of the country politically. The loss, confusion 
and misery of this conflict have been felt, and, I would add, 
endured uncomplainingly in South Africa, to an extent 
impossible to be realised in England. I am not .speaking 
of mourning for the dead. The war' has taken its death- 
toll of the noblest families, as of the poorest, in the old 
country, just as It has of the flower of colonial youth. But 
in displacement from home and business, in certainty of 
heavy loss both in town and country by looting, and In a 
hundred ruinous disarrangements of ordinary life, the burden 
is mainly South African. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
colonists, echoing the tone of a famous telegram, are inclined 
to cry, “ Let confederation wait.” They want to recover 
what k left of their property, and have law and order secured 
so that they can get to work again. There never was a 
war before this, in which it was deemed necessary to expel 
the entire urban population of a State as a preliminary, or 
in which the civil relationships of the people were in such 
confusion. Immediately upon complete occupation of the 
republics, we must presume, that some law will run, besides 
the mere will of the officer in supreme command, and queer 
as some of the results of a continuance of the standing laws 
of the republics may be, I do not see what other course is 
possible. The repeal of bad laws and the reform of the 
whole republican system can only come by slow degrees; 
and meanwhile there will be a thousand questions between 
man and man which will not wait, One or two examples 
will best illustrate the statement, A British subject being 
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desirous of becoming a member of the Johannesburg Sanitary 
Board—a paid office—took the oath of allegiance to the 
republic^ and became a buigher liable to be commandeered 
for military service. Of course, In common with most 
people outside Boer confidences, he never anticipated that 
a time would come when he might be called upon to hght 
his own countrymen. That, however, is just what happened ; 
but as be had become a refugee, his dwelling-liouse, said to 
be a rather fine building, was, in strict accordance with 
republican law, declared forfeited. The Government sold it 
to some favourite for a mere song, and the man who has 
bought it will certainly claim to retain possession, while it 
is equally certain that the man who has been dispossessed 
will think it very hard In a British settlement of affairs if 
he is to be robbed of his property because he would not 
remain to hght Great Britain. It is clear, however, that 
the new authorities will have to take the law or leave it \ 
they cannot administer it to suit their own sentiments, for 
that is just one of the evil things done by the Boers that, 
combined with others, have brought about the war. 
Another source of dispute and lawsuits will be found in a 
decree of the Executive Council at the b^inniog of the 
war, which was, ! believe, issued for once with the best of 
InCeDtions, but which will be provocative of untold confu¬ 
sion. It was ordered that during the continuance of martial 
law no interest or rent should be recoverable, except where 
it could be shown that there had been beneficial occupation 
of the property concerned. There was some reason in this, 
as it would be hard for a mortgager to have the interest on 
his bond mounting up while a state of war prevented his 
doing any business in the premises upon which the money 
was advanced. Equally bard, perhaps, for the mor^agee 
to bear the whole burden of war loss; but war presents 
numerous successions of hard cases. Already two views are 
held as to the meaning of the proclamation itself. By some 
it is held that the President’s proclamation merely means 
that all courts would be closed during war-time, and that 
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interest and rent, while running on as usual, will not be 
recoverable until the dose of the war. The more general 
view is that payments are intended to lapse altogether. 
As mortgages are aJl but universal in South Africa, busi¬ 
ness transactions will produce a large crop of disputes to 
settle over this one item alone, and as the continuance of 
daily business will depend upon settlement, the question 
will be most urgent The Transvaal Government itself 
may be expected to contribute to the list of difficulties of 
this kind. The Transvaal Is the scene of some of the most 
curious governmental arrangements in the world. When it 
becomes certain to Boer intelligence that the British will 
soon be in possession in Pretoria, 1 should not be surprised 
at an extensive transfer of the assets of the State, such as 
the interest of the Government in the Netherlands Railway 
Company. The undoing of such transactions may involve 
us in international complications. Strange as it may seem 
to say so, the very fact that the republics are to vanish 
will make the work of settlement in some respects all the 
more difficult, as there will be nobody to look to for redress, 
The commandoes of the Boers have looted the property 
of colonists to an appalling extent, not merely captaring 
cattle for their commissariat—an act which has some of the 
excuse of war about it—but destroying everything, like so 
many savages. Who is to pay? Not the republics, for 
there will be none, and not the individual Boers, for we 
shall never be able to identify them. There will be no 
State assets to speak of, as everything will have gone in the 
war; aod, moreover, Great Britain will have to assume the 
debts of the Transvaal if she takes the country. . The 
reckoning with the mines will be a severe ^cercise of in¬ 
genuity. The Government has been vrorking some mines 
itself, and taking a modest tax of one-third of the produce 
from others, and has been discriminating in treatment 
between those which appear to have most foreign names 
on the register aod those which are believed to be in 
English hands. Finally, there is some wild talk of wrecking 
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the mines altogether. Probably the only settlement of this 
series of difficulties will be for the unfortunate shareholders 
CO resume possession of what is left of their properties and 
pocket their losses, In the Free State, of course, all ques¬ 
tions are immeasurably simpler, as the Government has 
never played Pretorian pranks, and the population is more 
homogeneous. There is but one considerable diamond- 
mine, the Jagersfontein Diamond - mine, and it is not 
believed that there will be any interference with it. The 
State has no debt to speak of, and no concessionary com¬ 
plications, while it has a good asset in its trunk line of 
railway acquired from the Cape Colony. 

The new Government will be confronted with one special 
difficulty, easily to be compassed in the Free State, but of 
overwhelming dimensions In the Transvaal—I mean the 
manning of the Civil Service. In the Free State the Ser¬ 
vice is pure, and there is no reason why it should be 
interfered with. But the case is very different in the 
Transvaal. Of deliberate policy the Service has been filled 
with the foreigners whose intrigues against everything 
English have been one of the causes of the war, .Anti* 
British patriotism has been made the screen for the most 
widespread corruption. There are some good men. 
Colonial Afrikanders and others, in various posts in the 
State, and it would seem a pity to drive them all out. I 
can only say that the presence of thousands of displaced 
Hollander officials will be very embarrassing to the new 
Government, while, on the other hand, it will never do to 
restore the reign of official insolence, in competency, and 
corruption with which the country has been cursed- Alto¬ 
gether there never was such a tangle. What to do with 
the Presidents and high officers, whom to repress and 
whom to restore, how far to go in punishment of rebellion, 
these and a hundred questions, not to speak of those which 
the wisest of us cannot anticipate, might well tax the 
resources of archangels. 

So much for the difficulties, which, however trying, must 
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in the nature of things be evanescent, since the settlement, 
good or bad, will have to be immediately made, if society is 
not to be left in a state of chaos. The territorial and con¬ 
stitutional difficulties of settlement have at least this con¬ 
solatory aspect, that they can be postponed without 
interfering with the ordinary business of life. They are, 
however, the weightier of the two groups of questions, 
because their consequences will, in the nature of things, be 
the more permanent. Territorially it is understood that 
Natal is to have something. Ardent Nalalianssay, with no 
small voice, that that something should be—the Transvaal 
and the Free State. There has been talk of a Dominion 
League in Natal for securing any slices of territory that 
may be going. The advantage of strengthening Natal by 
extending her too narrow boundaries is cheerfully admitted 
by the British section in the Cape Colony. Probably the 
north-east corner of the Free State and the south-east 
corner of the Transvaal with Swazieland, will be found to 
meet the case. For the rest, it is possible that any re¬ 
arrangements will be fissiparous. The eastern districts of 
the Cape would like to enter a confederation as a separate 
province from that containing the western districts, while 
Griqualand and Bechuanaland would probably also prefer 
a separate existence from the old Cape Colony, In Rho¬ 
desia, Mashonaland would hail with joy a provincial 
existence independent of Matabeleland. As to what is 
really likely to take place in these respects, ir would be 
unsafe for the oldest colonist to hazard an opinion. Each 
side in the great quarrel is afraid of being gerrymandered 
into a minority in the juggling of settlement—not a very 
hopeful outlook for federation prospects, 

Supposed parallels are misleading. We speak of 
Canada; but in Canada the French population, presumed 
to be in some way the counterpart of the South Africaa 
Dutch, are grouped for the most pert in one portion of the 
country, and the rcmain.der of Canadian land is occupied 
by British Canadians as closely as England is occupied by 
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Englishmen. But in South Africa the English, except to 
a limited extent in the frontier districts of the Cape Colony 
and in the south of Natal, are confined to the towns and 
the mines, while the whole broad countryside is Dutch. 
Consequently the plain truth must be faced, that unless 
separate town .representation is to be granted upon a scale 
which has not been attempted in any country in the world, 
the legislature of the Cape will always tend to contain a 
country or Dutch majority, while in the Free State there 
are virtually no towns to redress the balance, if the thing 
could be done that way. The texture .of Natal and the 
Rhodesian legislatures may be expected to remain English. 
The Transvaal will have a British majority when fields 
other than the Rand are developed, for even a dozen mem¬ 
bers granted to Johannesburg alone would not cum the 
scale against outside districts. And we shall naturally be 
held to our pledge of “equal rights” in representation, 
The real source of British weakness in South Africa is that 
the Briton has not settled on the land as the Boer has done. 
However, I am not now discussing the South African Ques¬ 
tion at laige> hut merely the prospects of settlement with 
such material as is at hand, I confess I do not see any 
escape for some years to come from Crown Colony govern¬ 
ment for the conquered republics, while Rhodesia is being 
brought into line as a colony, with its public debt agreed 
upon, and while the uigent practical administrative ques¬ 
tions I haVe just indicated are gradually settled. If Sir 
Alfred Milner begins a second term as Governor-General 
in three years' time, we shall have done wonderfully well. 


AUSTRALASIA FEDERATION. 
By Scrutator. 


The federation of the important Colonies of Australia has 
happily reached its last stage After the process of a 
rtfsnndum. to the inhabitants of the respective Colonies, 
the result has been that by a great majority the proposal 
has been approved of by New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania. It only re¬ 
mains for Western Australia to give its adhesion, and there 
is good ground for expecting that an arrangement will soon 
be adopted. As regards New Zealand, its distance from 
Australia may cause some difficulty. 

The draft of a Bill for the Constitution of this federation 
is now in the hands of the Colonial Secretary, and its pro¬ 
visions will be discussed by the British Parliament as soon 
as the delegates of the various Colonies arrive, and have a 
conference with the Government as to matters of detail. 

The main clauses of the Bill relate to: i. The Parlia¬ 
ment in its respective composition. 2. The Executive 
Govern meet, 3. The Judicature. 4 « Finance and trade. 
5. The various Colonies called States, and any new 
Colonies chat may be annexed or created. 

The Parliament will consist of a Governor-General ap¬ 
pointed by the Queen, as her representative^ with a yearly 
salary of not less than ;^io,ooc. The Governor-General 
will have the power of summoning and proroguing Parlia¬ 
ment. There wdl be a Senate, directly chosen by the 
people of the respective States, and until Parliament other¬ 
wise provides, there shall be six Senators for each original 
State. These Senators will be chosen for a term of six 
years. The law prescribing the method' of choosing the 
Senators shall be uniform in all the States, and Parliament 
may determine the times and places of their election- The 
qualification of each Senator shall be the same .as those of 
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a Member of the House of Representatives, one-thi^ of 
which shall be necessary to constitute a meet.ng of the 
Senate and to exercise its powers. 

The House of Representatives will be composed of 
members directly chosen by the people of the Common- 
wealth, and the number of such members shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, twice the number of Senators, and the 
number of Members chosen shall be in proportion to the 
inhabitants, and until Parliament otherwise provides a 
quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the 
people of the Commonwealth, as shown by the latest 
statistics, from which it would appear that the total would 
be sixty-two members, distributed as follows : 


STATl. 

1 . New South Wales 


POfDLATlOH. 

... 1,348.400 > 

MEUUGftS. 

... *3 

2 . Victoria. 

3 , Queensland 


... 1,162,900 ... 

A&3>400 ... 

... 20 

... 8 
* 

4 . South Australia... 


370,700 ... 

... 0 

5 . Tasmania 


132,300 ... 

5 

Totals 


... 3,546,700 ... 

... 62 


Of the Parliament thus constituted, at least one-third of 
the whole members shall form a quorum for the exercise of 
its powers: and each Senator and each Member of the 
House of Representatives shall receive an allowance of 
^400 a year, and their powers, privileges and immunities 
shall be the same as those of the British House of 
Commons. This Parliament wUl have power to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of the Common¬ 
wealth, and those appropriating revenue or money, or 
imposing taxation, shall not originate in the Senate. 

When a proposed law passed by both Houses is pre¬ 
sented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he 
shall declare, according to his discretion, but subject to the 
constitution of the Commonwealth, that he assents, in Her 
Majesty’s name, or that he withholds assent, or reserves 

the same for the Queen’s pleasure. 

The Executive Government will be invested in the 
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Queen, and exercised by the Governor-General as her 
representative. There will be a Federal Executive 
Council to advise the Govern or-General, the members of 
which shall be chosen by himself; and he may also appoint 
officers to administer the departments of State established 
by him. They shall hold office during his pleasure, and 
shall be the Queen^s Ministers of the Commonwealth; 
their number, however, shall not exceed seven, and the 
money payable to these officers as salaries out of the Con¬ 
solidated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, until 
Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed ^12,000 
yearly. The command of die naval and military forces of 
the Commonwealth will be vested in the Governor-General 
as the Queen's representative. 

The judicial power will consist of a Federal Supreme 
Court, and such other courts as Parliament may create. 
The High Court will consist of a Chief Justice, and so 
many ocher Justices, not less than two, as Parliament 
directs. These Justices will be appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council. The jurisdiction of the High Court 
will be: to hear and determine appeals from all judgments, 
decrees, orders, and sentences of Justices exercising the 
original jurisdiction of the High Court or other Federal 
Courts, or of the Supreme Courts of any State; and it is 
provided that the Constitution shall not impair any right 
which the Queen may be pleased to exercise by virtue 
of her royal prerogative to grant special leave of appeal 
from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council, relating 
to various matters as to treaties, Consuls and States. 

All revenues or moneys raised or received by the 
Executive Government shall form one consolidated fund, to 
be appropriated for the purposes of the Commonwealth in 
the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities im¬ 
posed by the Constitution. 

The Constitution of each State will continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, until altered by the 
State itself, and every law in force in a Colony shall con- 
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tinue. unless it is inconsistent with that of the Common- 
wealth, and to that extent will be invalid. 

A State shall not coin money, nor make anything but 
cold and silver coin a legal tender in payment of debt. 

The Commonwealth shall not make any law for estab¬ 
lishing any religion, or for imposing any religious obser- 
vance or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 
and no religious test shall be required as a qualification for 
any office or public trust under the Commonwealth. 

Full faith and credit shall be given throughout the 
Commonwealth to the laws, the public acW and records, 
and the judicial proceedings, of every State, and the 
Commonwealth will protect every State against invasion, 
and on the application of the executive, against domestic 


violence. • . • u 

Power will also be given to Parliament to admit into the 

Commonwealth new Slates, Such States may be formed 
by separation of a territory from a State on the consent of 
the Parliament of the State, or a new State may be formed 
by the union of two or more States or parts of States, with 
the consent of the State Parliaments affected. . 

The usual oath or affirmation of allegiance to Her 
Majesty is prescribed by a schedule annexed to the Bill, 


COLONIAL SOVEREIGNTY. 

Bv C. i)E Thierry. 

As middle-^d men regard the rising generation, so 
Englishmen regard Colonials. When they refuse to •be sat 
upon, it Is audacity. When they assume responsibilities of 
their own free will—burdens thrust upon them by the Colonial 
Office are quite another story—it is taking the roaa to 
ruin. Indeed, any sign that they have arrived at maturity 
is looked upon at home with surprise, not unmixed with 
alarm. To the critical the reason is obvious enough. 
Neither a common nor a polite education includes the study 
of Colonial history. Hence the average Briton knows as 
little of any country beyond his own as the average man 
elsewhere in the world ; the governing class sees Imperial 
things either in a false perspective, or is ignorant of them 
altogether. True, of late years Imperialism has received 
such tremendous impetus that English statesmen have been 
at the pains to acquire at least a passing acquaintance with 
the Empire they once despised. But here their good in¬ 
tentions are marred by their constitutional defect With 
imagination the Utde knowledge they possess of the 
England beyond the sea would illumine their whole 
political path. But so rare is this quality in the conduct of 
Imperial affeirs, that its appearance marks an epoch. And 
so we have no definite Colonial policy, and, consequently, 
no definite foreign policy. 

That the Imperial spirit is developed only in the people 
of these islands is a delusion dear to all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men, from Cabinet Ministers to Fleet Street 
scribes. Their limited vision can see only one State from 
which proceeds the ii^ulse to expansion, only one Slate 
invested with sovereign power. In spite of Mr. Kipling, 
they do not realise that every Colonial Englishman is an 
Imperialist; in spice of history and experience, their 
political perspective does not widen, which perhaps 
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accounts for the fact that more regard is paid to opinion 
in the United States than to opinion in the Colonies. Is 
it due to London or to Ottawa that the Empire has a 
quick route to the East and a North Pacific seaboard } 
To the Colonial Office or to Mr. Rhodes that British 
South Africa extends to the Zambesi ? To Lord Derby 
or the Australasian Premiers that we are in possession of 
British New Guinea ? Nor is this all. At least a quarter 
of the area of the Empire, exclusive of India, is under the 
direct control of responsible Ministries in the Colonies. 
That is CO say, Queensland, New South Wales and New 
Zealand, administer territories beyond their own borders ; 
Canada, the Cape Colony, and Natal, administer territories 
which have geographical continuity with themselves, but 
no other social or political tie. In ocher, words, the great 
provinces of the Empire exercise sovereignty. 

In this, as in nearly all the important steps made by the 
Anglo-Saxon world cowards union, the Dominion led the 
way. Even before the Act of 1840, faint glimmerings of 
her splendid destiny lit up the darkness of that critical 
time, and her prophetic sons saw her the power in the 
British Empire she has since become. But It was not 
until the Confederation of the Maritime Provinces and the 
Canadas that her future course maiiced itself out clearly 
before her. Then she b^n to see that her prosperity and 
very existence as England In America depended on an 
outlet to the Pacific. But between her and the western 
seaboard lay Rupert’s Land, the truly Imperial possession 
of the Hudson Bay Company. She was, therefore, as 
completely cut off from British Columbia and the North- 
West as though an ocean rolled between. In a vague way 
she had always regarded herself as the direct successor of 
the Company, an aspiration, whiph was given practical 
expression, when her statesmen made provision for the 
admission of Rupert’s Land into the ConfederatioD. 
Moreover, when in 1S57, a Parliamentary Comirritcee, of 
which Mr. Gladstone, Lord Derby, and Lord John Russell 
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were members, was appointed to report on the problem 
presented by the North-West, she sent Chief Justice 
Draper to watch its proceedings on her behalf. In 1858 
the Colonial Office invited her to consider the boundary 
and other disputes on her Western frontier. But the 
Government at Ottawa, in an address to Her Majesty, 
referred these to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, a proposition which was at once vetoed by the 
Hudson Bay Company. Daring the next ten years several 
attempts to come to terms were made in the same direction 
both by Canada and the Colonial Secretary, but they all 
shared the same fate. But with Confederation the situa¬ 
tion wore a new aspect. The. far-reaching mind, which 
moulded Canadian policy for nearly half a century, saw 
more in the question than the extension of a Colonial 
farming area. In a letter from Sir John Macdonald to Sir 
Edward Watkin, dated March 27, 1865, occurs the follow¬ 
ing passage : “ If Canada is to remain a country separate 
from the United States, it is of great importance to her 
that they (the United States) should not get behind us by 
right or by force, and intercept the route to the Pacific.*' 
Three years later he went further. “It is impera¬ 
tive," he said, “that we find a broad country for the 
expansion of our adventurous youth, who are not 
satisfied to look here and there for an isolated tract fit for 
settlement. It has consequently always been a political 
cry in Western Canada that this country must be obtained. 
No sentimental cry, either, but one eminently practical— 
a cry expressive both of principle and interest. If this 
country is to remain British, it is only by being included in 
the British North American scheme; and in addition to 
the necessity which we recognise, with a stronger power on 
our front and flank, of extending over the whole of the 
British possession here the just and beneficent institutions of 
government which we ourselves enjoy, we are also swayed by 
the interested object of finding fresh lands for the outlet of 
our adolescent population_If the country was offered ?o 
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us free, should we hesitate to obtain the extension westward 
we so much require ? Should we be deterred, then, by 
this Hudson^s Bay bugbear of a claim which, if well 
founded, might be disposed of within moderate limits? If 
offered to the United States—the recent purchasers of a 
tract of ice adjoining—can we doubt that they would con¬ 
sent to pay for it an amount equal to the whole debt of 
Canada four limes over? It was but the absorbing 
interest of the late internecine war. that prevented the 
country from having been overrun already." Early in 
t86S an address was sent to the Queen praying Her 
Majesty to unite Rupert's Land and the North-West 
Territory with Canada. At first it looked as though 
former diplomatic failures were to be repeated, but the 
desire of ^1 parties for a settlement was now so strong that 
the question almost solved itself. The Colonial Office, 
believing that the independence of Canada was at hand, 
were anxious “to speed the parting guest" The Hudson 
Bay Company saw that their princely day was done, and 
the Dominion was keen to secure the West with its littoral 
before it was too lace. Hence early in 186S the Duke of 
Buckingham officially announced to the Government at 
Ottawa that the transfer of Rupert's Land could be effected, 
at its pleasure, by arrangement with the Company under 
authority of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, which 
Act was duly passed in July of the same year. After much 
negotiation, it was agreed that 45,000 acres in the vicinity 
of the great trading posts, and one-twentieth of the fertile 
belt, should be reserved to the Hudson Bay Company, all 
other rights, privileges and interests being vested in the 
Crown on payment of ^300,000. This arrangement was 
accepted by the Dominion Parliament, and provisiotv at 
once made ibr the temporary government of the territories. 
Thus ended the picturesque reign of the ‘*<jreat Company." 

To understand the magnitude of Canada’s cask, it is 
necessary to realize the extent and nature of the region, 
which at the last Downing Street thrust on her wiffi a 
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haste that was almost indecent. The total area of Rupert s 
Land and the North-West is 2.665,000 square miles, or 
larger than Russia, Austria, and Germany combined. At 
that time the total area of Canada herself was 
square miles, or less than one-seventh of the territory she 
was called upon to administer. During the past half- 
century Russia, France and the United States have each, 
and all extended their sway over States larger than 
European kingdoms, but the process has been gradual. 
Canada at one bound carried her frontier across half a 
continent An accession of territory so vast has been 
paralleled only in the British Empire itself. But the size 
of the North-West was a burden easy to be borne; the 
character of its population was anpther matter. There 
were about 5,000 French and 5,000 Scottish half-breeds, a 
few English, Canadian, and American settlers, and 30,000 
Indians; to these may be added the servants of the 
Hudson Bay Company. It will therefore be seen that the 
Dominion’s new subjects were, for the most pan, anything 
but promising. 

Again, Rupert’s Land and the Territories were the 
- Great Lone Land," a region of " magnificent distances,’^ a 
trackless wilderness roamed over by the naked savage and 
the wild animals on which he preyed. Its awful loneliness 
and remoteness from the world can be conceived only by 
an Australian Bushman, its intense cold and unutterable 
silence in winter only by a Yukon miner. Roads there* 
were none, and the posts of the Hudson Bay Company 
were as widely sundered as the oases of the Sahara Desert. 

^ The. only countries in modern times which have had to 
overcome physical obstacles on the same scale are Russia 
and the United States. But it must always be remembered 
that Tartars and Chinese made a track, rude as it was. for 
the advance of the Cossack in Central Asia 1 the stately 
Spaniard for the advance of the American in the South 
and Far West. Moreover, they had no serious rival On 
their frontier. They were on this accoutft able to build up 
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an empire ac their leisure. Canada was in a very different 
position. Neither the Indian nor the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany did anything towards the development of the North* 
West, the former from incapacity, the latter from policy, 
and every step of her career was jealously watched by a 
strong and aggressive power on her southern boundary. 
Any sign of weakness on her part, and the path of England 
to the Pacific would have been cut off for ever. It must 
also be remembered that the Dominion was merely a 
Colony with a population of little more than 3,000,000 
souls; that she was poor, and, though rich in potential 
resources, had few of those at command ; that she was a 
Confederation less than three years old \ that the Canadas 
themselves had been given a Constitution only thirty years 
before; and that she bad absolutely no experience in 
Colonial government, and small experience in dealing with 
a subject race. Her position as a loyal Colony, too, was 
against her. The English capital, which should have 
/lowed into the North-Wes^ flowed into the United States, 
because in those days it was an article of faith that the 
Great Republic was safe from fordgn complications." 
But with greater natural diiBculdes, less resources and no 
experience to guide her. Canada has performed her task in 
the North-West, better than Russia has performed hers in 
Central Asia, or the United Sutes hers in the West 

For the Dominion, though she had only just begun to 
awaken to the call of a national hie, had, in the storm and 
stress of nearly three centuries, developed those qualities 
which are essential to a ruling race—self-reliance, patience, 
dignity, and a strong sense of justice. Happily for her, 
too, she had at the helm a statesman of the first rank in 
.the person of Sir John Macdonald; for all at once Canada's 
outlocdc in the North-West became dark and lowering. 
During the summer, parties of Canadian surveyors bad 
been engaged in making a waggon road from the Lake of 
the Woods to Fort Garry, and a track from Lake Superior 
<to the Lake of the Woods. The Transcontinental Tele- 
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graph line was begun, and some progress made in 
surveying the North-West- But unfortunately the Civil 
Servants employed in this necessary work were neither 
wise nor prudent, and it is to their tactlessness that much 
of the half-breed trouble can be directly traced. The ap¬ 
pointment of the Hon. William McDougall as Lieutenant- 
Governor, too, was an error of judgment, Instead of 
carrying out his instructions by laying a foundation for the 
new order of things as a private individual, until he was 
officially notified that Carwda lud taken over the territory, 
he assumed the functions of his office on December i, the 
date on which it was understood the formal transfer was to 
be made, and blindly rushed into a course as injudicious as 
it was feeble. Indeed, so little did he realize the situation 
that a report on half-breed discontent sent to him before 
he left Ottawa was forgotten almost as soon as it was read, 
Even more unfortunate for the Dominion was the Illness of 
Governor Me lavish, the highest official of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and the absence of Bishop Tach^, who was 
in Rome. Here, then, were all the elements of serious 
trouble- The Indians were rendered resdess by the many 
signs of coming change and the intrigues of Mr. McDougall. 
The half-breeds were irriuted at his proclamation, and 
by the conduct of Canadian surveyors, and were afraid 
that the leasehold title by which they held their lands 
would not be recognised by the Dominion Government. 
The priests and the French owed no allegiance to the 
Queen, and had no love for Canada. The officials of the 
<:ompany, who felt chat they were being set aside for 
new-comers," naturally resented the change of sovereignty. 
A little tact and patience would have touched all these 
jarring elements into harmony; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor was not the man to do it, On the contrary, his 
Wild words and actions added fuel to the flame of discon¬ 
tent, so that, one fine day, Ottawa was electrified to he^r 
that a rebellion had .broken out in the North-West under 
Louis Riel. -.‘ 
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The positioa was critical and triangular. On the one 
side was Sir John Macdonald, represeneiag the Imperial 
policy of expansion ; on the other was the Colonial Office, 
together with the Hudson Bay Company, selfishly seeking 
their own ends: the base was the United States, eagerly 
watching for a chance to play the same game which had 
proved so successful in Texas. Sir John, however, was 
equal to the occasion. So clearly did he see every point 
in the situation, that neither Lord Granville nor the 
Company were able to hurry him into making a false step. 
Let blood be once shed in an encounter between the two 
peoples, and it might sow seeds of hatred towards Canada 
and Canadian rule, such as would hamper good govern¬ 
ment for a generation. In the event of hostilities, the 
Indian tribes of the North-West and the adventurers of 
the United States would have been almost irresistibly 
tempted to join the insuigents. As it was, the Fenian 
organizatiofl sent men, money and promises to Fort Garry, 
and actually appointed General Spear, of St Alban's Raid 
fame, to lead a force across the border the moment the 
time was ripe. A single mistake, and not only Canada and 
the North-West, but England and the Republic, might have 
been involved in war. Unfortunately, neither the Colonial 
Office nor the Hudson Bay Company was concerned about 
any of these things. Their sole desire was to wash their 
hands of the Territory, by throwing the whole responsibility 
on Canada, when she would have been left to get out of 
the trouble the best way she could. This would have 
thrown the game into the hands of the insurgents and 
Yankee wirepullers, and so the aim of all Sir John's diplo¬ 
macy was to secure the active co-operation of the home 
authorities and the Hudson Bay Company, until Canada 
was given peaceable pos^sion of the Territory. He there¬ 
fore pointed out to Lord Granville that, upon the Company's 
surrender of their rights and privileges to the Queen, the 
responsibility for the peace of the North-West would rest 
with the Colonial Office, and not with the Government of 
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Canada, which absolutely declined to accept the transfer in 
the then disturbed state of the country. In reply to a 
disingenuous complaint of the Colonial Secretary, he said 
that the Dominion had not bound the Company to hand 
over the Territory in a sute of peace, because no one 
dreamed that It would be handed over in any other way. 
To the Hudson Bay Company he pointed out that no steps 
had been taken by them to prepare the people under their 
rule for the change. The consequence was the half-breeds 
were allowed to believe that they had been sold to Canada 
without any regard for their rights, until their discontent 
became a source of public danger, a state of things which 
was not reported either to the Dominion Ministry or to the 
Colonial Office. If, therefore, they were not aware of it, 
the responsibility for such wilful blindness on the part of 
their officials rested with them, and the wisest course was 
to continue the old and fully oi^nized government of the 
Company, while steps were being taken to allay the 
suspicions of the half-breeds and Indians. In this way the 
North-West was secured from anarchy- A combined force 
of English and Colonial troops were despatched under 
Colonel (now Lord) Wolselcy to Fort Garry, and Governor 
McTavish and his subordinates, in response to urgent 
messages from London, performed the task which should 
have been performed a year earlier. When, therefore, Riel 
and his followers heard the first sound of the British bugles 
heralding relief to the sorely pressed inhabitants of Red . 
River, they fled, and the rebellion was at an end without 
firing a shot. On May 2 the Manitoba Bill, embodying a 
Constitution on the Canadian provincial model, was intro¬ 
duced by Sir John Macdonald, and passed the House of 
Commons almost without comment. On the following day 
the purchase-money, ^300.000, was paid over to the Hudson 
Bay Company, and on the 20ih the Hon. A.G. Archibald was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor in place of Mr. McDougaU, 
A fortnight later an Order in Council transferred Rupert's 
Land and the North-West Territories to Canada. 
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But che goal of the Dominion’s ambition was the Pacific* 
whose waters washed the shores of British Columbia. 
Realizing its vital importance to the Confederation, Sir 
John Macdonald took steps to acquire it directly che 
British North American Bill became a political fact; but 
the Home Government refused to n^otiate until Canada 
accepted che sovereignty of the intervening territory. The 
area of this far-off Colony is 390,344 square miles, or 
lai^er than France and Italy combined. Its population 
was in 1871 less than 50,000, for the most part diggers and 
Indians. As they had done in the North-West, the 
officials of che Hudson Bay Company used-their influence 
CO thwart che designs of the Colopial Ministry, and the 
Governor, who represented the Little England views of 
Downing Street, was hardly more friendly. Another 
hostile element in the situation was a party largely com¬ 
posed of American citizens, who desired annexation to the 
United States. But the diplomacy, which in Rupert’s 
Land forced the Htidson Bay Company to see that their 
interest lay in working with, rather than against, the 
Canadian Government, was equally effective in British 
Columbia. At che critical moment, too, death removed 
Governor Seymour, and, at the request of Sir John Mac¬ 
donald, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Anthony Musgrave was 
appointed to hll the vacant place. In concert with the 
Hon. Joseph Trutch, the leader of the Unionists, he made 
an arrangement by which the Provmce agreed to join the 
Confederation, on condition that che Dominion built the 
Canadian Pacific Railway within a certain time. Unlike 
the North-West, which is governed by a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Council, partly elected and partly 
nominated, British Columbia is governed by a Lieutenant- 

Governor and a single elective Chamber. On July 30 _ 

memorable day in che British Empire—Canada looked out 
on che Pacific. In 1867 her western boundary was the 
90th degree of longitude; in 1870 it was the Rocky 
Mountains ; in 1871 it was the great sea ; so that In four 
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years she had carried her frontier westwards 1,500 miles, 
and England in America was supreme from ocean to ocean. 

But expansion is not everything; unless it acts as a 
healthy stimulus to the national life and character of the 
Sovereign State, it has a deteriorating effect, such as 
brought about the decline and fall of Rome. In other 
words, it is one of those forces which, if they do not make 
for good in the world, almost invariably make for evil. 
Perhaps the soundest foundation, on which the British 
Empire rests, is the fact that its growth, while undoubtedly 
fostering a love of luxury in the upper classes, has also 
developed in Englishmen as a whole some of the finest 
qualities ever associated with a ruling race. Expansion is, 
therefore, to the Mother Country the finest moral discipline 
a nation ever knew, and Canada is worthily treading in her 
steps. As union and the Empire have together made 
England what she Is, so Confederation and the North-West 
are together destined to make of the Dominion a great 
nation. Already she displays in the conduct of State affairs 
sound judgment, foresight, a sense of responsibility, dignity, 
courage, patience, and humanity. A shrewd observer once 
remarked that, in passing from Washington to Ottawa, one 
leaves behind a provincial atmosphere for the atmosphere 
of a world centre. Canada, in her political relations, acts, 
not with the bad manners and worse faith permitted to a 
new country, but as becomes a great Empire with a noble 
tradition, Excuse is constantly being found for the 
Republic on account of its youth”; for the Dominion, 
never. Notwithstanding, Englishmen are slow, very sbw, 
to do her honour. So quietly, and with so little apparent 
effort, has she laid the foundations of her great work in the 
West that it is only now they begin to realize none but a 
great people could have done It. Its scale is truly Imperial; 
its character solid; its spirit in accordance with the highest 
principles of English colonization. The Mother Country 
herself might be proud to claim' it as her own, than which 
the Daughter State could desire no higher praise. 
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In nothing has the Dominion shown a keener sense of 
responsibility than in her treatment of the Red Man. In 
the older provinces she had an Indian population of about 
25,000, which, though confined to reservations, was well on 
the way to civilization. So orderly is it, indeed, that crimes 
of violence are almost unknown, and petty larceny so rare 
that in one settlement, only a decade ago. not a single 
Indian had been convicted of that offence for the previous 
thirty years. In the North-West the conditions were 
entirely different. True, the Hudson Bay Company was 
as successful as the French in dealing with the Indian; 
but while the latter civilized him, it was to the interest of 
the former to keep him a roaming savage. Hence to the 
Dominion fell the difficult task of placing him on a reserva¬ 
tion, which his soul loathed, and gradually leading him to 
adopt the habits of a complex and orderly life. Moreover, 
she had to put his faith in her policy to the severe test of 
contact with an ever-encroaching civilization- That she 
has been triumphantly successful is clear from the fact that 
she is the only self-governing Colony whose dealings with 
the native race in possession have never awakened the 
sensitive conscience of humanitarians in this country. Han¬ 
sard may be searched in vain for a debate on the ways of 
the Red Man. 

Ten treaties, expressed in plain and simple terms, form 
the Magna Charta of the North-West tribes. By these 
Canada secured the restriction of the Ihdian tribe to the 
soil, in return for which she agreed to pay $5 a year 
to every man, woman, and child of the population, and 
a sum to chiefs and councillors varying in amount accord¬ 
ing to the rank of the individual. To break up the 
tribal organization, the Indians were placed on numerous 
small reservations as near their old homes as possible, and 
in the near neighbourhood of Canadian settlements, the. 
land to be held in trust by the Government In this way 
the two races were put in such a position that they mutually 
react on one another to their mutual profit, the inferior race 
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by acquiring the habits of civilized life, the superior race by 
acquiring* a sense of responsibility and national self-restraint 
The law which prohibits the sale of liquor is strictly enforced, 
and no one is allowed to sell to an Indian arms or ammunition 
without a written permit. Agents, of which there is one 
on each reservation, are chosen for their high character and 
experience, holding their posts as long as their conduct 
gives satisfaction to the Minister for the Interior, to 
whom they are responsible. In 1S84 Sir John Macdonald 
carried through Parliament the Indian Adminisiracion 
Act, which guarantees the franchise to any Indian wishing 
to withdraw from the restrictions as well as the privileges 
of his treaty, and 600 acres of land on the reserve of his 
tribe. Forty-two schools are maintained at the expense of 
the Government, and every effort is being made to teach 
the Indian the art of farming. At one time the whole of 
the vast region from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocki« 
was kept in order by 300 mounted police, Later on the 
number was increased to 50a Since the opening up of 
the Yukon Territories it has been still further increased to 
1,00a The smallness of the force is, however, eloquent of 
the distance Canada has travelled on the Imperial road 
marked out by the Mother Country. 

One has merely to cross the frontier to estimate the 
nature of the Dominion's Indian policy. Her soil has 
never been reddened by the blood of a native slain in war- 
fare. In the United States fighting with the Indiat^ 
population has been continuous from the very beginning 
of ibeir existence. To nineteen separate wars, which bave 
cost tLc Federal Government over $500,000,000, may be 
added massacres, atrocities, fraud, and. murders without; 
end. The only representative on an Indian reseivation 
in the United States is that synonym for corruption and 
rascality, the Indian agent, whose one aim is to make a 
future during his four years’ term of office. Consequently, 
the cost of the Indian Department, which in the Dominion 
is $1,500,000, including the cost of the government of fee. 
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North-West •Territories, is in the United States, with twice 
as many Indians, $13,016,802. In monarchical* Canada 
settlers who squat on Indian land are promptly ordered 
off by the police. In Republican America it is the Indians 
who are ordered off; not because the Federal authorities 
are unwilling to enforce the law, but because they are 
unwilling to come into collision with State rights. The 
difference in the policy of the two countries accounts for 
the fact that when the American Civil War was drawing 
to an end all the Indians of the plains rose to a man. 
When Carjada was confronted with Riel’s rebellion in 
1886, the Indians, not having any wrongs to avenge, 
remained quiet. 

Not less striking is the success with which this great 
Colony deals with a mining population. In the United 
States a gold rush is always associated with lynch law, 
vigilance committees, riots, and unseemly disorders of all 
kinds. Even at this late day, when the whole of the West 
is practically in touch with civilization, the vicinity of 
Cripple Creek, in the State of Colorado, furnishes material 
for seventy inquests a year on victims to violence, and 
there are other districts of which a similar tale could be 
told. In the British Empire the miners are as law-abiding 
as any other element in the population- When the gold 
fever was at its height between forty and fifty years ago, 
the diggings of Australia and British Columbia thronged 
with the same class of men we meet iri the pages of Bret 
Harte. But lynching, and murder, and all the other dis¬ 
orderly incidents of Californian camp-life were in those 
Colonies conspicuous by their absence. On the Yukon 
gold-fields Canada is true to the British tradition, and th&, 
two systems are sharply contrasted. On the one side of 
the border every man is a law unto himself. On the other, 
society, though rough, is held together by a wholesome 
respect for English justice. From 1880 to 1886 Canadian 
and American methods of organization were contrasted in a 
similar way. In those years the Colonials were building 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway; the Americans were building 
the Central Pacific Railway. The Dominion project was* 
under the able management of Mr. Donald Smith, now 
Lord Strathcona, who employed at one time as many as 
5,000 labourers. They were, however, more orderly than 
the workmen of an English factory, Firearnjs were con¬ 
fiscated, and the sale of drink entirely prohibited. As an 
old Yankee contractor once remarked, “When a man 
breaks the law here, they see justice is dealt out to him 
a heap quicker and in larger chunks than they would see 
anywhere in the United States. I tell you there is a way 
to do it, and they are doing it here right from the scratch/' 
On the American side drunkenness, rioting, and general 
lawlessness marked the laying of the line from Chicago to 
the Far West, 

Not only has the expansion of Canada quickened her 
national life; it has also quickened her Imperialism. Within 
the last ten or fifteen years she has become a potential 
rival of the United States, and the greatest creative force 
cowards Anglo-Saxon Union in the British Empire, two 
factors in the world's political situation which are better 
understood in Washington than they are In London. With 
Confederation and the acquisition of the North-West, all 
the intellectual and moral forces, generated in the storm and 
stress of three stirring centuries, came to maturity, and she 
could not check them even if she would. By uniting the 
whole of British North America under the Crown she had 
taken the first great step cowards Imperial Federation. Her 
next step was to connect it with the English world-chain. 
To do this she built the Canadian Pacific and Intercolonial 
Railway, probably the mightiest public work ever under¬ 
taken by three millions of people. When the last rail was 
laid, England was a power in the Western Pacific. She held 
its key, and she was given an alternate route to the East. 
In 1886 Canada was the first Colony to conduct a war 
without the assistance of the Mother Country. In this year 
of grace 1899she has begun the Ottawa-Georgian-Bay Canal, 
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which will enable the navy to defend half her southern 
‘ frontier, and make Montreal a formidable rival of New 
York'in connection with the grain trade. She forced the 
hand of the Home Government in the matter of penny post; 
she indicated the lines on which the trade-union of the 
Empire may be effected by giving Great Britain a Prefer¬ 
ential Tariff. In short, the expansion of Canada has made 
her a great nation, whom we ought to estimate at her true 
value and not merely as a loyal Colony. She has most of the 
virtues of age, with few of the faults of youth and all its 
energy and optimism. Hence she craves no indulgence for 
her newness, and needs none. Her ideal is high, her 
national character solid, her faith such as may remove 
mountains. She is the nation whose history has been 
moulded by La Salle and Champlain. Frontenac and 
Montcalm, Wolfe and Sir John Macdonald, and above all 
by the example and tradition, the help and guidance, of the 
Mother Country herself. 

The Cape Colony, between which and Canada there is 
much in common, has since 1873, when she entered on the 
self-governing stage of her development, increased her area 
hy square miles. But it has been a slow process, 

making no great demands on statesmanship, and adding 
little strength either to herself or to the Empire. As a 
matter of fact, it was Colonial Office pressure rather than the 
pressure oi internal events which induced her to annex 
Fingoland, Idutywa Reserve and Noman’s Land in 1876; 
Walfisch Bay in 1884; Tembuland, Emigrant Tambookie* 
land, Bomvanaland and Gcalekaland in 1885; and Pondo- 
land in 1894. For, unlike any other self-governing Province 
of the Empire, the Cape Colony's most pressing problem is 
the Native Question. Hence to add nearly 700,000 Kaffirs 
to her already mixed population of Malays, Bushmen, 
Fingoes, Hottentots, and Kaffirs was a serious responsi¬ 
bility, particularly as the region they occupy is not more than 
15,573 square miles in area. But as long as a single inde¬ 
pendent chief, or a single chief under Imperial control, was 
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left beyond the Kei River there was constant trouble. 
War, misrule, cruelty, and injustice, made things so insup¬ 
portable on her Eastern frontier, and Colonial Office 
proposals to annex each district in turn were so frequent 
and so urgent that, bit by bi^ she had absorbed all the 
territories which lie between the Kei River and Natal. For 
a piece of land at the summit of 5 t. John’s River she paid 
£i.ooi>. Griqualand West has a difterent story. Until 
the discovery of diamonds it was claimed by nobody. 
Then the Boers tried to extend the rule of the Orange Free 
State over it. But this would have been fatal to the peace 
of South Africa. Hence, when Nicholas Waterboer, the 
nominal owner of the region, petitioned Her Majesty to 
proclaim it British territory, his claim was supported by 
the High Commissioner, Sir Henry Barkly. A detachment 
of Cape Frontier Armed and Mounted Police took possession 
of the dry di^ngs, and hoisted the Union Jack. The 
Free State was afterwards paid £gOjOOO as compensation! 
which lay a dead-weight on the struggling district until 
it was taken over by the Cape Colony. Ac first it was 
governed by a triumvirate of Commissioners, which was 
an utter failure. Then an Administrator was appointed, 
who was not more successful, and finally, after a period 
of misrule rare in The history of the British Empire, it 
was turned into a Crown O^ny. But, unfortunately, it 
was a form of government too costly for the resources of 
the district, and things were no better than before. At 
last, in despair, Lord Carnarvon sent out Major Lanyoo 
as Commissioner, and despatches to the Cape Ministry, 
earnestly requesting them to take over ikt r^ion, which 
was done In since when it has been as orderly and 
prosperous as any other part of South Africa British 
Bechuanaland was annexed by Mr. Rhodes. 

Though expansion in the Cape Colony is not the result 
of national feeling and has developed in her people few of 
the qualities which the growth of the Dominion has 
developed in Canadians, sovereignty has not failed to 
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quicken in her a sense of responsibility. She has a 
population of 1,526,224, of which 1,150,237 are natives, 
whose numbers, instead of declining, are steadily increasing. 
Here, then, is a problem of the first magnitude, and one 
which the Cape Colony is facing nobly. Her great aim Is 
to break up the tribal organization, and to induce the native 
to till the soil To attain her end they are placed on small 
reservations, governed by resident magistrates, who, how¬ 
ever, deal only with civil cases, All criminal offences are 
punished according to Colonial law. To pay the expense 
of administration and annuities to the chiefs there is a hut- 
tax, and each electoral district is represented by white 
members in the Cape Parliament. Moreover, the natives 
have the franchise on the .^25 house qualification, though 
so far the number of voters has been very small. The Glen 
Grey Act is probably destined to solve this pressing problem 
as well as it can be solved by legislation, providing as it does 
for overcrowding by the law of primogeniture and a system 
of allotments ; for civic education by the establishment of 
District Councils; for the control of the drink traffic by 
local option \ and for the maintenance of industrial schools 
by means of a labour-tax levied on all male natives without 
distinction. At Herschell, in the Eastern Province, is one 
of the finest proofs of the Cape Native policy. This district, 
which is about 800 square miles in extent, contains a mixed 
population of Fingoes, Kaffirs, and Tambookies, 22,000 
strong. It is the best-cultivated portion of the Colony, and 
in 1880 was kept in order by four constables. There are 
about 230 Europeans in the district, mostly traders and 
store-keepers. The chief crops grown are corn and millet, 
of which thousands of b^ are yearly sent to the Orange 
Free State and various parts of the Cape Colony itself. 
Herschell is, perhaps, unique, but it must be admitted by 
ev^ unprejudiced person who studies the question chat 
the Colonials of South Africa have done their share of the 
Empire's work to the credit of the English name. 

New Zealand sovereignty, while an evidence of Imperial 
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feeling, i$ little more than nominal. It calls for no national 
sacrilices, and makes no demands on administrative abilit/, 
or, indeed, on statesmanship of any kind. Hence it has ao 
appreciable effect on the character of the people. As might 
be expected from its geographical position, the only 
territories dependent on the Colony are islands. Of these 
the chief are the Chatham Isbnds, 500 miles to the 
East; the Auckland Islands, 200 miles to the south; 
the Campbell, Antipodes, and Bounty Islands, between 200 
and 400 miles to the north-east; and the Kermadec Islands, 
to the north. N one of them are settled except the Chatham 
Islands, with a mixed population of Europeans, Maoris, and 
Morioris, who are nearly all engaged in stock-rearing and 
sea-hsheries. In the Auckland Group is Port Ross, 
described by D'Urville as one of the best harbours of refuge 
in the world. Here the New Zealand Government main¬ 
tains a stadon, in which food and clothes are stored for the 
use of shipwrecked mariners. But It is in the Cook Archi¬ 
pelago that the Cobny takes most pride. These beautiful 
and salubrious islands are distant from Auckland by 
steamer about i»700 miles, and support a population of 9,000. 
As early as 1S64 the leading chiefs petitioned the Queen 
for British protection, but, with Little England ism rampant 
at Ebwning Street, nothing came of it. During the next 
twenty years, however, the Church and trade brought the 
natives more and more in touch with New Zealand, and, in 
iSSs, Makea Takau, Queen of a part of Raratonga, the 
largest island of the gitniPi visited Auckland to urge its 
anoexation by Great Britain. Sir Robert Stout, the 
Premier, laid her case before the Home Govemcnent with 
suggestions of bis own, and, in iSS^, the British flag was 
hoisted at Raratonga, by Captain Bourke, of H.M.S. 
Hyacinth. New Zealand, which had agreed to hold 
herself responsible for the government of the islands, 
appointed Mr. Moss as Resident In 1890, since when they 
have made lerge strides towards self-government aad 
prosperity. In concert with native delegates from all the 
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seven islands which form the archipelago, he drew up a 
simple Constitution providing for a Federal Parliament to 
raise a Customs revenue and deal with other national affairs, 
while leaving local interests entirely in the hands of the 
native councils. But it was not so easy to choose a chief, 
a difficulty which was finally overcome by the election of 
Makea Takau, who is to hold the position for her life. The 
Federal Parliament consists of twelve members, all laws 
passed by whom must be approved by the Resident. They 
meet in a Parliament House built for the patpose about two 
years ago. There Is also a Supreme Court, to which appeal 
may be made from the petty native courts. The liquor 
law is prohibitive, except in Raratonga, where all liquor as 
placed in charge of a public officer, who gives permits for 
its purchase. No one is allowed to buy more than he 
requires for his own consumption. In this way drunkenness, 
which was once common, is now rare. Revenue is raised 
by a 5 per cent, duty on imports. At first the Federation 
suffered from the old and bitter jealousies of other days ; 
but when each island discovered that it had perfect freedom 
in its local affeirs, and, moreover, received a small subsidy 
from the Federal revenue, the way was paved for harmony 
and united action for a common purpose. As a result, one 
of the Maori councils recently imposed a road-tax in Rara¬ 
tonga varying in amount according to the frontage of the 
land owned by each individual. Even more hopeful is the 
fact that it should be cheerfully paid. The cynical observer 
might find another sign of the progress of civiliaatioo in the 
• passion of the Raratongans for writing letters to their only 
newspaper. But the question is, Are these islands, morally, 
socially and politically, the better for New Zealand 
sopere^nty ? And as the answer is a mostemphacic Yes, 
no other justification for it is necessary. 

In 1897, owing to the lax manner in which the law was 
administered, it was deemed advisable to transfer Norfolk 
Island to New South Wales. This place of stately pines 
la the wastes of the Western Pacific is 900 miles distant 
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from Australia. It has an area of over seven square miles, 
buttressed by frowning cliffs, against which the southern 
swell beats endlessly. From 1788 to 1803 it was occupied 
by convicts who made it blossom like the rose. But in the 
latter year they were all removed to the mainland by an 
order from the Home Office. Twenty years later it was 
again a convict settlement, and a veritable hell on earth. 
With the end of the transportation system Norfolk Island 
was given over to desolation, until the descendants of the 
£oun(y were transferred to it from Pitcairn Island. Placed 
under the Governor of New South Wales, it has enjoyed 
the blessings of a primitive Constitution such as would be 
impossible in any ocher part of Her Majesty’s dominion. 
Under the rule of a magistrate and* jury of seven elders, it 
has developed into a flourishing community of 800 persons, 
all of whom are teetotalers and able to read and write. But 
the island has outgrown the primitive form of its govern¬ 
ment, and so, by an Order in Council of 1897, it was made 
a dependency of New South Wales- The Colonial Oflice 
paid £ 1,500 cowards the repairs of public buildings and other 
expenses Incident to the transfer; but as it saves ;^i,ooo a 
year in th^ cost of administration, it may be congratulated 
on a good bargain. The premier Colony was not, however, 
allowed to annex Norfolk Island without a protest. New 
Zealand, just for all the world as if she were a jealous 
foreign Power, considered her own claim to the home of 
great pines superior to that of New South Wales on various 
counts. In the flrsc place, It is nearer Maoriland by 3^00 
miles than it is to the Australian coast In the second 
place, it is Included In the Diocese of Melanesia, ecclesi¬ 
astically speaking a part of New Zealand, whose inhabitants 
largely support the Melanesian Mission. In the third place, 
the Bishop of Melanesia objected to the sovereignty of New 
South Wales. But, like other States with a soaring ambition, 
New Zealand had to give way to the State which was fira 
in the held. 

Norfolk Island is now governed by a resident m^istcate. 
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appointed by the Colonial Ministry, and by a council of 
twelve elders. 

The Australasian Colonies can hardly be said to exercise 
sovereign rights over New Guinea, as, politically speaking, 
Australasia is unknown. It is exactly in the same position 
as the Dominion before Confederation. But like the 
Canadas after the Union Act of iiJ40, they have Imperial 
dreams, to which, so far as they are able, they give practical 
expression. One of them is the consolidation of British 
power in the South Seas. As early as 1864 die idea took 
root in New South Wales that the possession of New 
Guinea was necessary to the peace and safety of Australia, 
and a company was formed in Sydney for the purpose of 
colonizing it. But the Home Government poured cold 
water on the scheme, and it was dropped. Nevertlieless, 
the idea grew and strengthened during the next twenty 
years, until it had become an article of faith with every 
' Colonial Ministry. Between 1864 and 1887 at least twenty 
exploring expeditions to the island were fitted out by 
Government or individual enterprise, and in 1874 the 
Legislature of New South Wales again addressed the Home 
Government on the question of its annexation,, but their 
views met with no encouragement. Nor was a deputation 
CO Lord Carnarvon in the following year any more suc¬ 
cessful In 1878, however, Queensland was permitted to 
annex Thursday Island and several other small islands in 
Torres Straits, which is one of Australia’s highways to 
Europe and Asia. Colonial opinion therefore regarded 
her as possessing a more peculiar interest in New Guinea 
than any of the other Colonies, so that when, in 1883, Sir 
Thomas M’llwraith, the Premier, sent a Government boat 
with a dvil officer on board to hoist the English flag at Port 
Moresby, his actioft was applauded in every part of 
Australasia. But, unfortunately, though the designs of 
France and Germany were known in the South Seas, they 
were not known at the Colonial Office, and Lord Derby 
refused to acknowledge the annexation. He ridiculed the 
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idea that Germany intended to create a Colonial Empire, 
and explained to a deputation of Agents-General that 
England already possessed more territory than was at all 
desirable- A few days later, in the House of Lords, he said 
that the occupation of New Guinea by any other power 
would be an unfriendly act, which the Colonies accepted as 
a declaration that the Mother Country regarded the island 
as her own. Unhappily, Lord Derby admitted the necessity 
of the case by permitting Queensland to occupy stations on 
the shore opposite her own coast with a hinterland, whose 
boundaries were not delimited. This was quite enough for 
Germany. The moment she understood that the Colonial 
Secretary did not claim the whole island beyond Dutch 
territory, an order was sent to a gunboat in waiting at 
Melbourne, and a week or two later the flag of the Father¬ 
land was flying over Northern New Guinea- After allowing 
Germany to steal on her in this easy way, there was nothing 
for England to do but to proclaim a Protectorate, which 
was done in 1884, At the Colonial Conference of c887, an 
arrangement was made by which Queensland agreed to 
become responsible for the government of New Guinea, 
each of the other Colonies to contribute a share of the cost 
for a period of ten years. All the officials are, however, 
’appointed by the Home Government, though they correspond 
with the Colonial Office through the Governor of Queens- 
land. With a Federated Australia the island will be 
governed as a dependency, and it is their consciousness of 
future possibilities which makes the Colonies so averse to a 
syndicate supported by the Colonial Ofiice acquiring cem- 
corlal rights in New Guinea. Australasia does not want 
to repeat Canada’s experience with the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

The latest Colony to acquire sovereignty over territories 
beyond her own limits is Natal- In 1885 a British Pro¬ 
tectorate was proclaimed over Amatongaland, a region 
between Swaziland and the sea, bounded on the north by 
the Portuguese possessions, and inthesouih by ZuluJanA co 
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which it was annexed in 1897. A month later they were 
incorporated with Natal, which thus became mistress of a 
region Jo,cxx> miles in extent. As the Colonial Office 
saves several thousands a year In administrative expenses, 
while Natal has added 200,000 to her already teeming^ 
Kaffir population, the gain would seem to be larg:elyon the 
side of the Home authorities, The Native Problem in this 
beautiful Colony is more serious than it is in any other of 
the self-governing Provinces of the Empire. In 1891 more 
than four-fifths of the inhabitants were Kaffirs, and 
about 7 per cent Indian coolies. With the anrxexation 
of Amaiongaland and Zululand, the relatively small number 
of Colonials will be more marked than ever. The various 
tribes live on reservations held in trust by the Government, 
on the lands of religious missions, on Crown lands, and as 
tenants on the lands of private persons. An annual hut-tax 
of 14s. is imposed on each adult Kaffir of the male sex. 
Justice in civil matters on each reservation is administered 
by a white magistrate ; all criminal offences are tried in the 
ordinary courts of law. As in Canada, every effort is being 
made CO destroy the tribal organ batioo, and to train the 
native in the habits of civilized life. 

It will thus be seen that without a flourish of trumpets, 
or poems from the Empire’s Poet Laureate, or the* 
encouragement of the Peace Societies, or p<eans of praise 
from a certain section of the English press, the Coloniee 
have taken upon themselves “'the White Man’s burden.’* 
How well they are performing their cask is proved by die 
feet that the world hears nothing about it. As for the 
average Englishman, he ascribes this satisfactory state of 
things to the wisdom of the Colonial Office, quite oblivious 
of the fact that all the great Colonies are .r^^-governing. 
In 1S60 the area governed by responsible Ministries was 
1,835.647 square-miles, with a population of about 3,000,000* 
which included 100,000 natives; in 1898 it was 7,180,956, 
with a population of 11,072,472, which included 2,357,363 
natives. In other words, two-thirds of the whole area of the 
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Empire is ruled by Colonial Englishmen, a political fact 
whose vast importance is recognised only by foreign nations- 
Greae as their responsibilities are, however, it is not their 
fault that they are not greater. The Dominion» for instance, 
did all in her power to induce Newfoundland to join the 
Confederation. The Cinderella of the Colonies foolishly 
refused, and has since sold herself to a Canadian citi;ren. 
As for New Zealand, during the past forty-five years she 
has seized every chance of pressing the annexation of 
Samoa on the Home Government, and of extending 
English influence In the Islands, In 1853 Sir George Grey, 
foreseeing the advent of France and Germany in the 
Pacific, suggested a Federation of ail the South Pacific 
l^nds. with New Zealand as a centra. HU plan was 
laughed to scorn by the Colonial Office, and his warnings 
as to French designs on New Caledonia disregarded. 
Somehow, the Cobnial Office, which in its wisdom put 
three big men on a plate as it were, does not laugh now 
that the china is being broken in their efforts to obtain a 
footing. In 187a New Zealand offered eo administer the 
islands, again in 1884, and again in 1S94. But she made 
no more impression on Downing Street than Australia in 
the matter of New Guinea. South Africa in 1859 was ripe 
Coofederatbn, and a scheme was forwarded to the Duke 
of Newcastle by Sir George Grey, who was then Governor 
of the Cape Colony. But he was frowned upon by the 
Home Authorities, and the golden opportunity was lost. 


From every point of view it is desirable that the self- 
governing Provinces of the Empire should cake up tbeir 
"share of the weary Titan's burden," and in the near future 
a great development in this direction may be expected. 
For there is no doubt that Colonial Ministries are better 
able to rule new communities than the Colonial Office, which 
has seldom shown the necessary ability In administering 
distant dependencies. How could it be otherwise, when (ea 
knowledge of the Empire is purely academic } A C^ooiaJ 
Ministry, on the other hand, is more dascic in its views, and 
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hampered neither by party issues nor tradition. Moreover, it 
is more in touch with the people it is called upon to govern, 
and accustomed to deal with the problems which they present 
for solution. It treats a question more on its merits than 
on the particular light in which it will appear to a certain 
number of gentlemen, whose opinion of it is formed by 
theory or sentiment. Not that party feeling is absent in 
the Colonies, but when it conflicts with national ideals It 
can be more effectually silenced than when it conflicts 
merely with ideas, as i,n England. The territories governed 
by Colonial Ministries may safely ch^lenge comparison 
with the territories ruled by the Colonial Office. South 
Africa, after a hundred years of Home Government incon¬ 
sistency, is plunged into one of the great wars of the cen¬ 
tury. Could there be a more damaging indictment of our 
rule? Had Natal and the Cape Colony been in the 
position of Canada with regard to British Columbia in 
1S71, they would never have consented to the retrocession 
of the Transvaal after Majuba Hill; nor can we conceive 
that they would have quietly permitted a subject State to 
oppress British subjects, transform itself into a huge arsenal, 
and lay the foundations of Dutch supremacy in South 
Africa. The instinct of self-preservation alone would 
have preserved them from such political imbecility. The 
West Indies are sunk in despair, out of which they see no 
escape except in annexation to Canada or the United 
States. Brlti^ Honduras would be a disgrace to Spain. 
British Guiana is not much better. Cyprus is a failure, and 
Malta can hardly be described as a success. The West 
African settlements have lost their hinterland, and are by 
no means as flourishing as they might be. And since these 
things are so, it is not wonderful that the regions ruled by 
the Chartered Company absolutely refuse to accept the 
administration of the Colonial Office, whose chief sin is not 
of the will, but of its remoteness from the pulsations of 
Colonial life, 
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WAS VOHU MANAH PHILO’S LOGOS? 

By Professor Lawrence d.d., Oxford. 

It w&$ with a fueling of very deep morii()catIon iodeed ihal I read such a 
suggestion as the above from the peo of a serious scholar.'^ It seemed Co 
jne, indeed, so futile, if noc so ie^le, a hypothesis that it proved too 
much rather than too little, and showed that the once^ifted pen that 
repealed it (for it was not original with any distioguished Zendist) bad 
become blunted by popular writing, and that the hand behind it had for 
the moment lost its cunning. It was written in a whirl of popular literary 
details, details which left the great writer no time to recover his scattered 
thoughts, only showing once more that exactness can hardly go on hand- 
in*haod with a pandering even to refined superficial tastes. Vobu Manah 
was not Philo's Logos, first, because it was a totally different conception 
in its nature, and, secQndly> because it was extant in a literature hundreds 
of years before Philo was thought of. It would seem that any schoolboy 
could have seen that the Logos of Philo, which was, of course, an elabora' 
tion of that cf Plato, made for a point glaringly in contradiction to a lead¬ 
ing ZoroasCrian tenet, which was that God, as Abiira, created the heaven 
and the earth, without any intermediary needed on account of the unhoU* 
ness of matter. Philo, on rhe conuacy, expands himself In a delineation 
of the uncanny thing which God could not touch, but needed a logos to 
bridge the chasm.f If the Logos had any analogon among the Awiuha 
SfeniA, it would htAsha, and not P'fi/iu ManaM, for Asia, as the rhythm of 
law, was in one light only exactly what Heraditus, the first coojecturer wbo 
made elaborate use of the term, meant by the “ Logos." 

AsAa, as well as MftnaA, is therefore heterogeneous to, or, as we 
might better say, from the Platonlan concept so fully developed by the 
ardent Philo. Zoroastrian philosophy knows nothing about an inherent 
impurity in all matter, though It was the first philosophy which emphasised 
the original and eternal separateness between a good and an evil creation. 
Heraclitus himself never stated bis hypothesis of an eternal war" more 
finnly than did Zarathushtra in Yasna xlv. a. And as Heraclitus at 
Ephesus was a near neighbour to a Zoroastrlan theology, we may well 
hesitate before we deny that the great dualist of Asia Minor got his leading 
bints frpni the man who coroposed the Gftthas or hom the same oitglnaL} 

* Any p«noa ftaaUiat with Ztad phJelagy kaews lo what this refers. I sT«d names 
Crom a mam of delieacy. 

t Uatterwas sooieihia; ** coo f caed,*^ “ondetemiMd.*’ or “vaSefined.” God 
not come into contact with impme maltet. Tbeisfore, bodiless powers were osed by 
Hid, the actml names of which were “ Che ideas ” De Viet. Off,” xi. a6 j). 

The powers of God (eoiKclved of ss in a some lepsmted Itom Him) were in generml 
iDiBow^sries ; bur this doctrine Rnally culaSnatsd in that of the Logos as the suawlog 
op of (be powers {Heinte, ‘‘Lehre voen Logos,** ya, a 215, He, (he Logos, was (be 
organon'* ihroogb which (be Kosmns was formed ('*De Cbsnib.," i. 16a; ''Leg. 
Aneg.,” ilf. I, 106, H. ary). 


X Thoogh ha difisied from tbe Qdthlc sage 00 no less an item tbui the existence of a 
scpretne tfftHvf Ood as a uiveml creator. 
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PUto (« Ath«r.) ca.r.« in» eoo.Mt with Cralybs, the pupil of 
X,tl think, ^ing a young n.an at th* u«a). and ir . 
able that iho$e interviews and conlereoces fast aroused in the Athenian 
^nr^ertoneous surmise which bridged for him *0 separation 
between a God untainted with “existence" and the poor sUuggling world 
(kosmos); but in formulating a duaUsm between God and nature Plato 
^parted from that dualism which recognised a strife in Nature withou 
co^etnning both sides at once as being each so inhetentl, “ 

need an intermediary between both and each of them and the Supreme 
Abstraction The Platoniao-Philonian Logos had nothing to do with 
rda or die KeAu AfaeoA of Zoroaster bemuse the id«s 
had each one element in itself irteeoncilable with a chief element lo the 
other, although both were attributes or quasi-atinbuea of a concept which 

served each think« ae a smweae _ 

Bm swndlTs neither mu Uanah ncr Aska c«ild have been the 
LoBOS of Philo,^because both were familiar ideas in a weU-knowo Uterawre 
^Sle^s of before Philo existed, or Plato either, for the matter of 

that' and it^mawog that any man of repuiauon could have penned 
auch a thought as the one refuted without at least calUng to some 

of tL patent facts. Vohu Manah>% the nameof a Vedic ^shi was »m^ 
what iMe, for the hymn in conncclion with which his name st«^ was not 
I v«, etrone (relatively considered) as a part of the Rig Veda, but the 
occurreoce of tl^ word VasumMS {Vehu A*acA) as » P'“P” 
shows that the idea waa very familiar to the people of the Vedie penod, as 
do also the synonymous or analogous tetmsf which occur in the same early 

But the compaoion ideas, XJahaShra, AroynaiH. S^rvaOS^ 

jLskaSl, are very familiar in old Vedic, occu^og in the 
pieces which have survived to human memory- Their forms are («^), 
Maim, ardmati, sdnoHH and amrkuod. They are scadered in the Veda, 
to collected in the Avesta. To imagine that any of these veneruWe 
concents, which Sad their firm existence m the eerliest recorfs of our race, 
were in«nted by either Philo or Plato, or even by Heraclitus, is simply 
absurd. And I am confident that no one who ever said they were so 
invented had ever given a sober thought to the subject o. anho^smv^i- 
gation amid the proper sourcee of information. It is deplorable that m 
rte legitimate search for what is new, respected scholars should wish o 

bringthemselvesinfonndesirablcprommencebyventunoguponrevi^^uboouy 

nroMsitions which are pseudo in their character. Surely thw is enough 
Lfte can say that is new in a science, the very materials of which have 
tootiously never yet been completely exploited in all th«ir Itos, without 
nullifying ourselves by such a hasard as to say that Vohu Manah waa 
Philo’S Logos,” 

Oxfoed. 

• R.V..x.i7^3. (Hoi o«ii«ediB aielc«,bstbyS»ys4«. H« •«. ia fret. tb« 
jepiitvd author ©f bot a sogl* lineO 

♦ Soeb as mmontu, ew« 


QUARTERLY REPORT'ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

By Prop. Dr. Edward Montbt. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Lbt us begio by bringbg fo Ihe nodc« of our readers several works which 
are about to be published, aod which we have several rimes had occasion to 
oennon. In the first place, the ” Dictioonaire de la Bible,edited by the 
Abbd Vigouroux, of which the sixteenth ftsdcule (Fontaine-Gaaer) has 
recently appeared the first and second volumes of this important collec* 
rioa are now complete, The seventh volume of the third edirion of the 
" Rcaleacyclopadie fur protestanilsche Theologie and Kirche," edited by 
Haack,t comprises articles from GfitUfdimst to JSas, and proves tbe 
regulanly aod rapidity with which this remarkable work is being proceeded 
with. The same caonot, unfortunately, be said of the “ Assyrisch-eogliach* 
deutsches Haodworterbuch," by Muss-Aniolt, of which the niodi 
number has been published,! the preceding number having been issued 
nearly a year aga It will be remembered that this dicriooary has been in 
course of publication since 1894 I 

The “ Recueil d'archdologie orientale,** by Clermont^janneau, U now 
completed, the last numbers of Vcl, IIL having been published,^ io which 
there is an Interesriog article oa £1-Kabf and the cave of the “Seven 
Sleepers" (the weikkaowo legend of the sleepers of Ephesus)* aocompanied 
by explanatory figures aod plana The third and last volume of the 
“ Histoire ancienne des peupies de I’Oricnt classi^que,” by Maspero, b 
also compleeed.il It exteods from the Asiyriao revival (AssumadrabaJ, 
SS5-56oj aod Salmanasar III., 860^2$) to the Persian conquest (Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Darius) and the end of the old Eastern world (Median wars, 
the last national dynasties of Egypt, and the Oriental world at the time of 
the Macedonian conquest). This notable work by oue of the masters of 
Eastern science b of extreme ln:^portaDce, and forms a kind of bbtorical 
encyclopiedia of the classical andeot East (Egypt, Syria, Chaldea, Assyria, 
Persia). Nothing could be richer or nsore varied ihau its contents. The 
erudition is very extensive and the information trustworthy; but tbe 
method of ei^aioiog aod tbe editing appear defective In order, to 
display before tbe reader the simultaneous destinies of different peoplee of 
tbe East in a single tableau, one often has to sacrifice clearness in $0 coo* 
plicated a aubject. We notice finally, amongst general works, tbe Gennan 
translation of the late Dr. Robertson Smith’s remarkable book on the 
religion of the Semites. II • 

* Paris, Letous«y ei kU, 1899. f Ldprig, Hioriclis, 1S99, 

I Berlia, ReatbQr ood lUicbixd. r^oo. S Paris, Laroox, 18^ 

II Puis Hacbene, (900. 

f "Di« Reli^b dec Seauten,” iiber& ven Stttbe. Freibarg.i.B,, Uobs, 2899.. 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. IX, % 
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Tbs Old Tesiamsni-History and Rsligion Of Israel, 
AfOCRYPSAS, *IC. 

1 » I« Bible poWglolte ” (Hebrew» Greek, Latin, 

rm" .. .i - »— 

. “C“S“rr.“rc:rrr^^~ 

iS=?:HE-S 

io on. of the Btost chstsetemric -tails of .he Se-m.ic 
^ . 1 - tn^t tVit Semiric oeoples patronuc the cwtome »s 

=;rrr.:;sirsr::.“:=s- - 

» the ^ ^Woh of -he icanoal for acquinng a knowledge of .he Old 
TAs-Ameol. br K«stUn.| The Iialiau review of Onentaliani Sasamni 
7(^1 As^onte, a 899 > has com-neneed the publfcadon of ao .n.er^ng 
7; G. Gab^eli oi .he Semidc sootoei of a lepod respeC.ng 
Onlomoo^ the Kdra (biblical sources, Joseph, Rabbis.) 

1^“o; » .he ^ryphas, and ntus. fits, welcome th= 

of the pea. publication bp Kautascb on the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
*u ?f »hIri\A Testament the Iwt numbers of which (29-34) have 
They con«in the fourth book of Esd.as, the Apocalypses of 

; ^rsXt'd" ' «-lea.o, V.nd..ho«h saa Raprecht, .,ca 
J hehstesch..a,'. -hha .aide. 

Prejbiirg.L*B., Mohr, i$99- 
B Freibiirg-i‘B.s H«ht, x899' 
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Bamch, the Testamenti of the twelve patriarchs, add the life of Adam and 
Eve. Eccleriasticus coniiaues to give rise to much critical and exegetical 
litetatoie. We quote the following among those which have appeared on 
this subject: Kbnig has endeavoured to show the originality of the Hebrew 
tcxtjlaiely discovered, of (be wisdom of Jesua, son 0/ Sirachi* Ndldeke 
{Zeilsehrip fur dv a/tUst Wiisinsihafi^ vol. t, J^oo) has introduced 
some remarks on the Hebrew of Beo Sira. Finally, in the Rivue bibliqut 
iniematwtale (a Domioican Catholic publiration)! Touaard has com* 
meoced an investigation on the new Hebrew fragments of Ecdesiasiicus. 

Professor Basset, in his interesting Ethiopian Apocrypha series (No. X.). 
has published " La Sagesse de Sibylle.”! The Gh^ez version of this work, 
unpublished, and translated for the first time, is of rather recent dale, and 
is derived from a lost Arabic translation; at the British Museum and else* 
where there are aevenl manuscripts of (bis text. The original of this 
Apocrypha appears to be Syriac. From this Syriac ori^oal, from wbicb 
a lost Armenian tnnslacion was made, are derived the Arabic versions (two 
in numberX§ Ethiopian and Carcboniaa (Arabic la Syriac character) 
which are in our possession. The contents of this apocrypha would 
indicate its date to be towards the middle of the ihirieeoth century (XS47- 
1250). Basset prefaces the Ethiopian translation with a very instructive 
and clear introduction, and ends with a translation of the two Arabic 
versions (of the Bibliothique natlonalej of the Sibylle of Tibur (according 
to the edition of SackurX and some chapters on the end of the world from 
the “ Perle des raerveilles,’' by Ibn el Ouardi. 

By putting the Kxis together, one can thus compare the Christian and 
Mussulman apocryphal traditions, and explain the induence which the 
former exercised over the latter. Professor Basset is to be congratulated 
on his successful efforts. 

The publication (text and translation) of the Talmud of Babylon by 
L. Coldscbmidt continues; the second part of the treatise “ Erubio " has 
appeared.il One cannot give too much erKOursgement for the complerion 
of this important series. 

In terminating the Hebrew part of tbis report we must point out a new 
book by N. Slouchz: “Emile Zola, sa vie,son ceuvre,” written in Hebrew.V 
Zola, by the prominent part be played in the Dreyfus aiTair, could not but 
Slit up enthusiasm and sympathy amongst the Israelites. The work, which 
Sloucha dedicates to him, is a fresh proof of it. It is divided into three 
parts: the mao, the author, bis works. After having related the life of 
Zola, ibe author describes the writer from .a literary, philosophical, and 
psyebological point of view. Th«e is an iaterestiog ebsptet where the 
author establishes a parallel, which is not without grandeur orcruih, between 
Zola and the prophets. 

* “ Die OriginaliUU des Hebr. Slrachtextes.*’ Freiburg-i.-B., idebr, (899. 

t Fans, leeeflie, 19C0, Me. r. 

2 Paris, BiblintbiqM d« U baule scteaca, 1900. 

I Tbe two differeoi vmioos of the Anbk traoslaUeo fren wbitb the GUas tot 
Is derived. 

a BecLio, Calvary, iif99. f vhv WattchsQ, verlag Toscbljah, (fep. 
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of which the Old Testament preeeins so many admirable p®g 

ISLAMISM AaxWC LltaRATUSB. 

“r^risssrs j..,:^ 

35 s:S-KS^= 

lil=ii^ 

nLu' of" dr,:ng up .u iguuraut .nd cru.l p<uple again., certaiu pera=cu«d 

T“” 3 Sr=?t^.;i^s 

wllTr^TaedT; conclu.iou fur .1.. mention of an important work 
„jL'WrmXrL'A/riquaocciden..le,”byA. Le Cha«liar, .owhmb we 
dLire ^d”w our r«d.m’ particular attention. Thir ramarkab.e work of 
?r^t^eU« the materiala of which were gathered on the spot by the 
audror in .he coune of hU .ravels in Senegal, Gambm, Sudan, etc., ;. 

5«fh tKr« oarls. The first part treats of tbe countries (land and 
JlX tbe inhabitants (the different races and their history), their creeds 


• Piria, jditiem* de l« iS?9 i«oo- 

+ Willeoitr LWg« (JmW i3, »9CO). 


t Pftri>» Sidabeil, i999> 
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(the coming of Islam, and its conquests before the modern penod), of 
Western Africa (Songhai, Berbers^ Arabs, Sudaoese races, Jews). The 
author has devoted special atteotioo to the Mandds, and, above all, to the 
Feuls. Several well-got'up maps of the Mandd and ?eu1 countries, and 
the prop^adOD of UUm by migradcQS, help us to follow the teat more 
ea^ly and to discriminate amongst the mass of matter quoted. The 
second part relates to the revival and the propagation of Islam in the same 
couoCrles in modem times. We there read the very captivating history of 
£1 Had; Omar, the surprising epopee of Samory, not to speak of other less 
illustrious chiefs whose power was cooslderable. 

In conclusion, the author ielfs us of the actual state of Islam (the 
repattltion of Mussulmans, local characters of religious inliueaees, rites and 
dtx±rlnes, the future of Sudanese Islam). Several maps serve to enrich 
and explain the two latter parts, which end with a lengthy bibliography and 
an analytical index. 

Le Chaleller^s work Is the history of the conquests of Islam in Western 
Africa. Tt is enriched with documents, and is written with the greatest 
impartiality. The author points out the colossal power of Islam; he 
uadeavouis to discover its causes arud Us reison d'Stre. He does not 
conceal the drawbacks ofChrbtian missionary work, and enters Into the 
numerous considerations and cooclusions from the French political staod' 
point, which we cannot discuss here. He believes in the future of 
Sudanese Islam, aod explains what steps should be taken to limit Its 
propagation. The author is quite right in laying stress on the great force 
given to Islam by Its language-^the Arabic—aod on the commercial power 
it possesses. To sum up, Le Chatelier’s work is to be warmly recom¬ 
mended to those who study Islam in its actual advance. It is a boc^ full 
of facts, and written in good faith. One cannot say this of all publlcatiou 
which appear on Islam. 

In conclusion we aonounce a very interesting axiicle by Douftd on tt)C 
Marabouu (“ Notes sur ITslam toaghribio *) which appeared in the Rew 
de t^Aistoire det (November-December, 1899). 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS. 

Ecii'ED SY F. MAX MDLLER. 

VoL. 11 . ; DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA, TRAb»SLAiBt> from the 
Palt by T. Rhys Davids. 

By John Beambs, b.s.c. (retd.). 

Tri8 i* a fiJrther initalmeot of iransUtions of the vast coUe^^on of 
Buddhist relipoos works, an immense undertaking which nothing but 
extreme eeal and interest in the subject couid induce an7 Europwn 
gchoUr to iindertake. Thirteen Sattaaus are here translated, the endless 
repetitions which render Buddhist literature so repulsive and we^isome 
being omitted, and each text being prowded with a learned introduction 
and copious notes. In a preface are contained valuable notes on the 
probable age of the diaVeguea While in a field hitherto, in compnnscn 
pf ita vastaess, so little worked, ouch mast sull remain undecided, the 
learned translator, however, has given all the evidence available for establish- 
ioB what he modestly calls a working hypothesis," which further researches 
may either confirm or modify. The Dlgha and Majjhiita NikAyas, as 
these dialogues are called in Pali, are proved to be older than Milinda, 
which was written in Northero India about the Ume of the Chnanan era. 
Thev are older than the Kathi Vatthu, written at Patna in the middle of 
the third century’ B.C. They are older than inscriptions of the same 
century. They are older than Asoka. There is even fairly good reason 
for assuming that they are as old as the fifth or sixth centuij b.c., which 
brings them up to the period immediately following the death Of the 
Buddha 

As usual in Indian leacWng » schools of every kind, the instrucuon 
imparted by the Buddha took the form of s^lras, or aphorisms, short 
sentences intended to serve as a mwria i^knka, while their full meaning 
was to be developed either by oral instnictjon or by wnttcn commen¬ 
taries It is necessary to bear this in mind in order to understand, not only 
form ...d armngero^nt, b^t th« subjects of these discourse 
They range over a wide area, including njoral teaching, the ascetic ufe, 
caste the claims and portion of Brahmans, and many other poinU of 
minoeinterett. As la other BoddhUt texts, there ate many carious and 
interesting allusions which throw light on the habits and customs of the 
people of India in those distent limes, though from the nature of the 
subjects treated there is perhaps less information of this kind than is 
found in the Jdtakaa The notes throughout are a mine of lafonnation, 
and the whole work is well worthy of the reputation of the leanied 
translator and editor. 
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DESCENDANTS OF OLIVER CROMWELL IN 
CALCUTTA.-^Part I. 


By C. R. Wilson, m.a., 

Principal of Paln& College. 

JOHN RUSSELL, GOVERNOR, 1711-1713. 

1. After all that has been recently cold us about the great 
Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and his family, an interesting 
chapter still remains to be written on his descendants in 
Calcutta, for such there were in the first half of* tlic 
eighteenth century. 

These offshoots of the Protectoral tree were all sprung 
from Frances, the youngest daughter of the house, a lady, 
it would seem, of singular attraction, and rich in suitors. 
At one time His Majesty Charles II. solicited her hand in 
marriage through the Earl of Orrery, as a happy conclu¬ 
sion to the contention between King and Parliament, but 
Cromwell after some hesitation refused him as being too 
“damnably debauched.At another time Cromwell sur¬ 
prised his chaplain, Master Jeremy, while on bis knees 
before the Lady Frances, kissing her hand, from which it 
appeared that it was high time that she was married and 
settled- The choice seemed to lie between the Prince of 
Cond^ and the young and wealthy John Dutton, who had 
actually been bequeathed to Frances by his uncle. The 
lady herself preferred Robert Rich, the grandson of the 
Earl of Warwick, who, however, died soon after his 
marriage. She now took as her second husband Sir John 
Russell, the representative of an ancient and honourable 
family, and grandson of Sir William Russell of Chippenham, 
Cambridgeshire,, created first baronet in 1629. It is the 
story of the children of this marriage which brings us to 
Calcutta In the early half of the eighteenth century. 

2. Passing by William, the eldest son and fifth baronet, 
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of whose children something may be said at another time, 
I come at once to John, the last and posthumous son, born 
in London on October 4, 1670. On November 22, t693, 
John Russell was elected a factor for the East India 
Company, and in this capacity arrived in Bengal on 
December 3, 1694. On December 17, 1697, he married 
his wife Rebecca, sister of Sir Charles Eyre, the then 
Governor of Calcutta, by whom he had one son and three 
daughters. 

In 1704, in consequence of the arrangements made upon 
the union of the two rival East India Companies, the line 
of Calcutta governors was for some years interrupted; and 
the management of the English af&irs in Bengal was 
placed in the hands of a Council of eight, with two chair* 
nien, one to represent the old and one the new Company. 
Of this Council John Russell was appointed the fourth 
member, but on the death of Ralph Sheldon in April, 1709, 
he succeeded as Chairman for the old Company, The 
Chairmen presided over the Council in alternate weeks, but 
this division of responsibility robbed them of all authority, 
and the “rotation government,” on account of its incessant 
quarrels and disputes, became the laughing-stock of all India. 
At last, in November, 1709, the Court of Directors in 
London resolved to abolish the system of dual manage¬ 
ment, and appointed Captain Anthony Weltden President 
and Governor of Fort William in Bengal. On July 20, 
lyro, Russell, in conjunction with Abraham Addams, the 
Chairman of the new Company, made over the government 
of Calcutta to the new Chief. The doings gf Anthony 
Weltden—how in the earlier part of his career he pre¬ 
cipitated a massacre on th^ English m Siam, and narrowly 
escaped being killed himself; how at this time he took 
bribes wholesale in Calcutta, and on his way home fell a 
prize to the French—are another story. His rule in 
Bengal was short. One Court of Directors, conslderisg 
that the government of Fort William required fresh blood, 
appointed him—an utter outsider—President; another 
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Court, desiring to give all reasonable encouragement to 
their old and faithful servants, revoked his commission, 
and made Ralph Sheldon, of whose death they had not 
heard, chief, and John Russell second in Bengal. Thus, 
after a brief role of seven and a half months, Weltdeo was 
deposed, and in March, 17x1, John Russell became 
Governor of Calcutta by right of seniority. 

In attempting to form any estimate of his three years of 
rule, we may conveniently pass in review first of all his 
relations with what were then called the Country Powers; 
secondly, his one act of spirited foreign policy, the Maldive 
expedition; thirdly, his attitude towards the French during 
the war—a somewhat small matter; and lastly, his manage¬ 
ment of the internal affairs and commerce of the Company. 

3. At the beginning of RusselKs government. Bahadur 
Shah, the last of the Metals for whom we can feel any 
respect, still sat on the Imperial throne. The province of 
Bengal, ruled nominally by Prince Azim-ush-sban, was 
really in the hands of the able but unscrupulous Murshid 
Quli Khan. But the officer in immediate connection with 
Calcutta was the Admiral and Governor of Hugh, Zea- 
ud-din Khan, the sole surviving representative of an old 
family of Mogul officials, who was extremely well disposed 
to the English, 

The changes which followed during the years that 
Russell held office were in almost every case unfavourable 
to the interests of the English Company, and, indeed, of 
any kind of peaceful pursuit At the request of the jealous 
Murshid Quli, Zea-ud-din Khan was turned out of his 
independent government of HugH .in September, 1711. 
In March, 1712, India was convulsed by the news of the 
death of Bahadur Shah. The usual family struggles fol¬ 
lowed. At first Jahandar, the Axe,* contrived to defeat 
and kill his three brothers, and seat himself on the peacock 

throne- But at the same time Farrukh-siyar, the son of 

♦ 

* From the Eoglkh 'records ii appears that 00 account of hU cruelty 
Jabandai was popularly called Xalharra, the Axe- 
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Azjm*ush-shan proclaimed himself King at Patna, and with 
the assistance of the two Sayyad brothers and the extorted 
wealth of Bengal raised a great army. At Christmas, 
1712, he met and overthrew Jahandar near Agra, and the 
new year saw him established at Delhi. 

Russell’s attitude towards the contending powers was 
one of simple opportunism. It mattered nothing to him 
whether Tweedledum or Tweedledee sat on the throne so 
long as he could purchase piece goods at reasonable rates, 
and convey saltpetre from Patna to Calcutta in safety. 
Unfortunately this was just what the local authorities 
would not allow. They took advantage of the unsettled 
state of the country to demand various aids and benevo* 
lences, which the English merchants were most unwilling 
to give. Something had to be paid to secure the goodwill 
of the greedy Murshid QuU—something, too, to supply 
the necessities of the aspiring Farrukh-siyar; but, on the 
whole, the English under Russell did far better than the 
Dutch, who lost all their property in Bihar on the death of 
their agent, Jacob van Hoorn.”* 

4. At one time, towards the end of the year 1712. the 
action of Zea-ud*din Khan made an opportunist attitude a 
little difficult. The nephew of one of Aurangaeb’s vlsiers, 
and sole surviving representative of a great family, was not 
likely to quietly accept his dismissal from his office of 
High Admiral. Instead of withdrawing from Bengal, he 
remained at Hugli, and raised a laige force of armed men. 
He avowed himself a strong partisan of Aaim-ush-shan 
and Farrukh-siyar, and in July, 1712, was "ready to come 
to battle" wfth Murshid Quli’s representative, Wall Beg, 
who besought the English to come to his assistance- Ther 
English, however, declared that they were merchants, and 
could not concern themselves with such matters. Yet, 
later on in the year, Russell twice attempted to mediate 
between the two parties, though without success i and the 

* The tomb of Jacob van Hoora is still to be seen in the old Dutch 
C«netery at Karinga, Cbapra, with the ioscriptioo, “I. V, H., Obiit i 6 Joaij, 
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quarrel was not ended till April, 1713, when Zea-ud-din 
informed the English that he had been appointed treasurer 
of the western country near the coast of Coromandel. So 
the English made him a present to the value of Rs. i.aoo, 
and lent him two small barges, and In June he took his 
departure to Patna. 

5. In the latter half of the year 1712, Calcutta was 
honoured by the presence of two Embassies, which halted 
there on their way to the Mogul’s Court The King of 
Pegu’s Ambassador arrived on August 23, under a salute 
of thirty-one guns. ’A week later news was brought that 
the Persian Ambassador had arrived in the river on a 
Dutch ship. The Company’s Persian writer was sent to 
wait on him with a letter of congratulation, and the junior 
members of the Council met him at a distance of twelve 
miles from Calcutta. When he reached Govindpur,* 
Governor Russell himself went off and attended him from 
thence up the river to the Fort.t where he was entertained 
with great respect. He was afterwards conducted to a 
house prepared for him in the town, and provisions were 
ordered for him atid his attendants, On the morning of 
September 3, “the Persian Ambassador sent for the 
Governor and Council 10 dine with him, and acquainted 
them that he kindly accepted of the provision which was 
made for him yesterday, but would no longer be at the 
Company's cha^e.” The next day the Ambassador dined 
with Governor Russell and the Council at Fort William. 
He asked Russell’s advice about proceeding to Hugh while 
it was disturbed by the dispute between Zea-ud-din and 
Wali Beg, and was advised to wait in Calcutta for the 
-present. So the Persian Ambassador stayed for nearly 
three months in Calcutu, and did not leave for Hugh till 
November (8. On this occasion the English merchants 
made him a present “in cloth and rarities” to the amount 

* Govindpur was ibe southecamost of the three vUlages which made up 
Cdcutla, aod occupied perl of the site of ihe present Fort William, 

t The old Fort WiUiam stood in the heart of Calcutta, and not in the 
aoutb part of it, where the present Fort i$. 
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of about Rs. i5,ooc> which he evidently appreciated, for in 
April, 1713, when about to leave Hugh for Delhi, be 
asked the English to send him *‘one piece of black cloth, 
fifteen covids of fine lace, three fine hats, one black and the 
other two white, and a black periwig.” In return for these 
courtesies the Ambassador promised to do his utmost at 
Delhi for his Calcutta friends, and he carried with him a 
letter from Russell to the Emperor setting forth the English 
grievances. 

The relations thus established by Russell with the 
Country Powers gave entire satisfaction to the Court of 
Directors, who held that it could never be amiss "to carry 
it fair with both parties,” and, " when it can be done so as 
not to be discovered, to make them apprehend that you are 
always ready to do them service when in your power.” 
And such they declared was the policy of Sir Charles Eyre. 
Russell’s brother-in-law, who " did his business by good 
words and good correspondence, and rarely paid a peony 
for it.” But the policy of fair words and opportunism 
seems hardly worthy of a grandson of the great Oliver, and 
I cannot, without shame, read the letter of John Russell 
of England to the Emperor Jahandar in which John Russell 
is described as "the smallest grain of sand,” and his fore¬ 
head as the tip of the footstool of the Mogul,” while the 
cruellest and most worthless of tyrants is styled “the prop 
of the universe, the conqueror of the world, the herediury 
support of justice, whose throne may be compared to that 
of Solomon, and whose renown is equal to that of Cyrus.” 

d- The dealings of the English with the Maidive 
Island^ac the beginning of Russell’s administration seem 
more in accordance with the spirit of his grandfather. The 
story is obscure, as all mention of the matter was de¬ 
liberately suppressed; but it appears that about the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1711 the common fate of Oriental dynasties 
overtook Sultan IbrShim Mulhir-ud-din, the King of the 
Maidive Islands. He bad gone on a pilgrimage to M^a. 
On his return he found that a subject, Muhammad Isirtad- 
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ud-din, had usurped the throne and would not even let him 
set hb foot on the Jessamine-scented island of Male, where 
the Maidive Sultans resided. Coming to Bengal, Sultan 
Ibrahim applied first to the Dutch, and afterwards to the 
English, to help him to recover his throne, The Dutch 
refused to meddle with the business. But the English 
first of all sent a Mr. March with ships and soldiers to 
restore him; and when these failed in December, 1711, 
they sent three other ships with no men and Captain 
Gordon. John Calvert, the fifth in, the Council, went as 
General with the second expedition. He was to receive 
Rs. 10,coo if he succeeded, and the English were promised 
the sole trade of the islands. But Calvert died, and the 
second expedition failed the first. In spite of the 
secrecy with which these two expeditions were conducted, 
accounts were brought home to the Court of Directors by 
some of the ships' captains, and the matter became a 
serious ground of complaint gainst Russell, 

7. The spirit of Cromwell flashes out, but only for a 
moment, in Russell's dealings with the French. At this 
time the war of the Spanish Succession was drawing to a close. 
The saltpetre from Patna, which helped to win the decisive 
victory of Blenheim, was still being burnt in numerous 
futile engagements; but a Tory Government was now in 
office, and the end of these things was certainly not far off. 
Yet these changes were hardly felt in India, where the 
English were far more jealous of their Dutch friends than 
of their French enemies- The struggle bad not yet ex- 
tended to the land, as it did forty years later, but was 
confined to the sea. Here and there an English ship was 
captured by the enemy, and from time to time the alarm 
was raised in Calcutta that the French were haunting the 
coast But beyond this, the war gave the English in 
Bengal very little trouble. The most serious shock was 
felt just as the war was nearly over. In 1712, when 
negotiations for peace were actually in progress at Utrecht, 
the celebrated quarrel between the footmen of Count 
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Rechteren and Monsieur Mesnager noc only held all the 
affairs of Europe in suspense,” but lost the East India 
Company at least two more ships. In April the Sherborne, 
on her voyage from Calcutta to London, with the late 
Governor Weltden and his family on board, was met near 
the Cape by three privateers from Toulon, to whom she 
fell an easy prey. In September the same three ships 
appeared in the Bay of Bengal, and caused much anxiety. 
At this juncture Russell proposed to take vigorous action, 
He offered to fit out a squadron of six ships in conjunction 
with the Dutch “ to clear these parts of the French ” ; and 
if this had been done we can hardly doubt that the losses 
of the English would have been more than repaired. But 
the Dutch refused to co-operate, and the proposal fell 
through. Meanwhile, the Marlborotigk, on her way from 
Madras to Calcutta, had fallen in with the Frenchmen and 
barely escaped after a hard fight; while a little galley which 
had been sent out to warn the other ships was herself sur¬ 
prised and taken. The Court of Directors presented the 
captain of the Marlborough with a medal, but they com¬ 
plained to Russel! about the loss of the galley, for which 
they were unwilling to pay. 

8 . Bui although the Court of Directors were In no case 
pleased with Russell's few efforts after a spirited foreign 
policy, it was his internal administration of the Company’s 
affairs in Bengal which met with their strongest condemna¬ 
tion. They complained bitterly that he mismanaged the 
Company’s shipping, that he took no trouble to provide 
freight voyages for the Company’s vessels while in India, 
that the goods purchased for the annual Investment were 
badly selected and badly packed, that he left everything to 
his Indian broker, who was a villain, and that he allowed 
expenses to grow prodigiously, while the revenues of the 
settlement remained stationary. 

A good deal could be said in defence of Russell uiid^r 
each and all of these heads. Thus, as regards the revenues 
of Calcutta, it may be pointed out that though Russell did 
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not see his way to take the particular steps recommended 
by the Court of Directors, yet he brought about a most 
substantial improvement by placing the management of the 
office of the Collector of Calcutta in the hands of Henry 
Moore,* whose long years of faithful service justified the 
wisdom of the choice. As regards the much-abused 
Indian broker, it may be pointed out that subsequent 
experience showed chat the accusations of the Court were 
unfounded, and that no better man could be found for the 
post. 

On the other hand, if there was some slackness in 
Russell's general management of the Company’s affairs, this 
can hardly be wondered at when we remember the unbroken 
length of his service in India, and his lagging energies. 
To this, undoubtedly, must be ascribed the fact that John 
Russell did very little for the health or safety of Calcutta. 
In the Fort he merely finished off the buildings which hls^ 
predecessors had begun; but he made no effort to enclose 
the place with a properly constructed moat and earthworks. 
The Court of Directors frequently suggested large schemes 
for the improvement of the settlement, such as the digging 
of a great ditch all round the town, the building of a new 
dock and a large warehouse for general use. But Russell 
had no mind for such schemes. Thus Calcutta was left for 
the next fifty years with a fort which was really no fort, 
which made “ a very pompous show to the waterside by 
high turrets of lofty buildings," but had “ no real strength 
or power of defence.” 

9, For three years the Court of Directors remonstrated 
with Russell, and complained of his mismanagement. At 
last, in January, 1714, they wrote to Bengal to say that 
they had dismissed him from his office of President, and 
had appointed Robert Hedges to succeed him. As it 

* The Collector or ZeniDdar of Calcutu was always, till the daya of 
Holwell, a member of the Couadl. He had under him a deputy or 
“ Black Zemindar," who did the real work, Henry Moore seems to h&ve 
beeu the only honest Black Zemindar dieting the whole of this early 
period. 
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happened, these orders were unnecessary. During the 
whole of his government, Russell had been in failing health, 
aod, during the last two years, 1712, 1713, he had been 
frequently absent from Calcutta, which probably accounts 
for the opportunist dealings of his government with the 
Country Powers. In March, 1712, he went down the river 
on the Mary Buoyer in the hope of recovering strength ; 
but the benefit, if any, could only have been temporary, 
for, at the beginning of 1713, it is recorded that Russell had 
then been for several months very much indisposed, and 
that the doctors declared that his only chance of recovery 
was to go up the river. Russell accordingly made over 
the charge of his duties to Robert Hedges, and went up 
to Nadia, accompanied by Richard Harvey, the surgeon of 
the Recovcfy, and by Captain Woodville, with a guard of 
fifty soldiers. In February Russell returned, and was 
apparently so satisfied with the treatment, that he had 
Harvey appointed doctor to the settlement to replace 
James, who had gone to England. But in a few days he 
had a relapse, and was again ordered away out of the bad 
air of Calcutta. 

On April 14 his wife Rebecca, to whom he had been 
married for more than fifteen years, died at Chandarnagar, 
and was the next day buried in Calcutta. Russell, it would 
seem, was too unwell to attend the funeral, for he did not 
himself return from Chandarnagar till May 29. Left thus 
a widower, with three young children to care for and 
educate, Russell struggled on in great mental and bodily 
affliction through the steaming months of the hot seasoO of 
Lower Bengal till, at the end of the year, the departure of 
the Company’s shipping brought him his release. In the 
autumn, he seems to have spent a good deal of time on the 
rivefj going about from ship to ship- In the log of the 
Cardigan we catch glimpses of him as he passes by under a 
salute of twenty one guns to dine on the Sftmers or sup on 
the Marlb^ougk. on which he was to take his passage 
home. At length, on Thursday, December 3, 1713, 

THIRD SERIES. VOU IX. AA 
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“having already committed the Companys cash and all 
under his charge to the care of Robert Hedges, Esq., and 
not being charged with any debt in the Company’s books, 
he resigned - his station, leaving Mr. Hedges to succwd as 
President possessed of that station agreeable to the Com¬ 
pany's orders.” As the Cardigan lay at anchor opposite 
the Fort, her captain, who seems to have been ready to burn 
powder on every possible occasion, manned the yards of 
his ship, and fired twenty-one guns when Russell delivered 
up his commission, and twenty-one more when he went 
into his boat. On Wednesday the 9th the Marlborough 
sailed from* the Sand Heads, and Russell saw the last of 
the flat shores of Bengal. On the «nd the ship r^ched 
Madras, where they stayed a month. Early m April they 
touched at the Cape, and Governor Russell went ashore, 
and returned after a week’s stay, each lime under a salute 
of eleven guns. In August, 1714. Russell with his three 

children reached England. 

10. A year later, on September 7, 1715 John Russell, ot 
Duke Street, St. James, Westminster, married Joanna,• 
sole daughter and heiress of John Thurban, of Chequers 
Court and Alsborough, Buckinghamshire. Though only 
forty-five years old, the climate of India had left him no 
strength for active work, and so after a life of twenty years 
spent In retirement, he died at Bath on December 5, I 735 * 

By his second wife John Russell had only one child, Ann, 
who died an infant. Of his children by his first wife, Mary 
and Eli2abcth,t the two younger girls, returned to India in 
1728 where they were married, Mary to Josiah Holmes, 
and Elbabech to Samuel Greenbill. The eldest daughter, 


* Her first husband, Colooel Edmund was killed at the Bailie 

bocD ori Aupwt d, n^t. io Caicuiia; married Joeiah 
nimea U No^fa« ^ 3 . « Casnmba«r or 

Aoauet 30, i 73 »- Eliwbeth was born on July *o, 1704. and mairod 
Samuel Greeobill of the Company’s service on September 18, tyafi. Her 
children lived to represeot the family in England- 
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Frances,* remained in England and became bed.chamber 
woman to the Princess Amelia. Of her the following 
anecdote is told, Once, on Janixary 30, when she was 
adjusting the Princess’s dress, the Prince of Wales, coming 
into the room, foolishly said : “Ah, Miss Russell, are you 
not at Church to endeavour to avert the judgment of 
Heaven from falling upon the nation for the sins of your 
ancestor Oliver?" To which she replied with spirit: “Is 
it not humiliation sufficient for a descendant of the great 
Cromwell to be pinning up your sister s tail 

Charles,! only son and heir, entered the army, and 
greatly distinguished himself in command of a battalion at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy. While at Minorca, as Colonel 
of the 34th Foot, he fell ill. and returning home, died In 
London on November 20, 1754, He lies buried at Kew, 

• in the tomb of his uncle, Sir Charles Eyre. 

The tomb may still be seen on the north-east side of the 
church, CO which position it was moved in 1884, when the 
east end was enlarged. Ac one end is a shield with the 
arms of Eyre, and at the ocher a shield parti per pale with 
arms of Eyre and Carey, the family of Sir Charles Eyre’s 
second wife. The inscription to the memory of Sir Charles 


• fraoce* vas bom qd Jiuiuar; 6, 1700- Sbe married John Reveit, 
odI; soa of Colonel Edmund Reveil and Joanna, who anenrards married 
Goveraor John Russell. John Revett died in 1763 and Frances in 1775 
without issue j consequently tbe Chequers estate pused to Charles and 
Mary Russell. 

\ Charles was born or baptised on January 8, 2701. He married Mary 
Joanna, the daughter of Colonel Edmund Revett and Joanna, wbo afte^ 
wards ntnied Governor John Russell. Their children were Maty, who 
died unmarried, and J<^q, wbo succeeded as ninth baronet. The com- 
plicated relations between the Russells and the Revetts may be shown 
thus: 


Rebecca, sister^Govr. John Russell MToannai 
of Sir Char Itt 
Eyre. 


'Col. Edmund KeveR. 


Ranees - John levcR. Major Charles RusseQ^Mary j 


oanna. 


Sir John Russell, ninth baronet 
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Eyre and his second wife, on the north side of the tomb 
runs as follows 1 

Lyeth inierred the Body of 
SIR CHARLES EYREr Kt.. 

Who for several ysars was Governor 
of Fort William in Bengal, 

W-bieh office of Great Trust He disel.arged »iih the utmost 
Skill «.d Fidelity to the Entire SetUfaotion of the 

He Lived io Ihis Hamlet upwards of Veais, 

Aod Died September the aOlh, .,> 9 , in the 6911. year of S.s age. 

He etas a Gentleman of truly Virtuous and Just charter, 

A liberal Benefaelot to this Csawbi. and Particularly Coacerned 
io the Erecting of it 

At his Death Be Bequeathed Considerable Legacies to the Poor 
towards their Cloathing and Education. 

Also Here Lyeth the Body of Laoy Evas, Widow and Eelia 
of the Above Sia Cmatas Evan, Ki. 

She died the i 6 th January, 1735 . ” *' S^th Year of her age. , 

The inscription to Charles Russel) is on the south side of 

the tomb, and runs thus: 

Id this lorab with his Oncle» 

Sir Ckarlbs Evrb, Kt., 
to whom he wss obliged 
ia Education and Fortune, 

Lye ihe remains of 
COLONEL CHARLES RUSSELL, 

Who entered into the service of bU King and CeuDtry in the year lyiS. 
He served in Gibraltar in the year x 7 * 7. 

And led the first BactalioD of Guards in the Charge at the Battle 
Of FOWTRSOI April the 3«b 1 745 with greatest 

Resdlulion And was soon aftetwuds hormuredwuh the ooeumand of J 4 th 

Regiment of Foot [Attending of] which in the Island of Minorca 
He contracted a disorder of wbicb be died Nov. ao 1754 

In the more private duties of Life as a Husband Father and Fnend 
He deserved ibe ceieem and imitation of all that Vnew bim, 
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JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS. 
Bv Charlotte M- Saj-wev, 


VII. ON ORNAMENTAL METAlrWORK APPLIED TO 
JAPANESE WEAPONS. 

The Japanese did not use firearms until the sixteenth 
century. The mighty sword and arrows were the chief 
defensive weapons. These they made in endless forms 
and fashions to suit all requirements—for distant practice 
or hand* to-hand fighting- Generals carried flat and 
closed fans, for giving direction on the battle-field or for 
use as a shield at close quarters. Often during action 
soldiers threw small sharp knives at each other. But the 
art of utilizing metals for weapons of defence was known to 
these people a thousand years ago. This art was brought 
to a great pilch of excellence in the fourteenth century, and 
was perfected during the term of Great Peace, which com¬ 
menced A.D. 1603, and continued until the Restoration, 
A.D. 186E. 

Arms were in great request, during the turbulent times, 
when the Minamoto and Taira clans contended for Ae right 
of governing the people in a military sense; but when 
leyasu settled the long dispute and restored tranquillity, 
the beautifying of swords and sword furniture became a 
matter of great interest 10 all privileged to carry these pro¬ 
tective weapons. In the sword was centred all the pride, 
of the wearer; it became his dearest friend, the guardian of 
his honour as well as bis greatest, treasure. Most of the 
male population were armed, each feudal Prince having 
many retainers under him, all allowed not only to carry one, 
but two swords.* 

* The wearbg of two swords was ^aated ts e greet prttijege. The 
la^e sword w for selfddence. The smaller ooe (or selfdesmiction^ 
This severe prerogative was evteoded to cerrain persons under certain coa- * 
ditioDS. For iostaoce, if a retainer wished to avenge any wrong done to 
his liege lord, and weoi so fer .as to punish ihc offender with death, the' 
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Upon the swoid, as upon everything else which these 
Orientals produce, labour was abundantly lavished; every 
portion received minute attention—the guard, the blade, 
the hilt, the scabbard, down to the smallest accessories. 
Not only was if an appendage of dress in the daytime, but 
it was carefully laid aside in a suitable resting-place at night; 
and in the living-room of every house was seen a raised 
dais, with a stand specially provided for the purpose of 
holding the sword- 

As many thousand swords were worn, an endless variety 
of patterns and makes was the result. Like everything 
else, hand labour alone was employed. Machinery was 
unknown. Tools were of the simplest description, and 
contrivances were nominal. Women took the heaviest 
share of the labour of sorting, washing, raising ores from 
the mine's mouth, and preparing them for the refining and 
other processes. 

With i^ard to the making of swords, there were certain 
solemn rules of etiquette to be observed, which on no 
account could be disregarded. The fot^ing was almost 
a religious labour, and those who undercook it had, in the 
first place, to exercise strict abstinence, robe themselves in 
new garments of a ceremonial pattern, and forge in secrecy, 
while above them floated the Gokei or strips of white paper, 
offerings to the Shinto gods, or spirits of departed heroes, 
to invoke a blessing on the work, 

• Most of the best blades were of steel and iron combined, 
welded into each other, cut into bars, hammered out, folded 
and refolded, and refold* until the numerous layers 

servant, if be had been granted the above-named privilege, was permitted 
io ube cbe law into his own hands, and perform seppuku, a peculiar fonn 
of self-destruccioo. This act secured him tb« respect of bis friends and 
foaowets, the honour of the family, and aved hb real and personal 
prbpeny from coofiscatioo. Had the Ufe of the avenger aod retainer been 
^Jeen by stranger hands, honour and possesaoDS would have been forfaited. 
Oae of the greatest classic stories of Japan is that of tH^ forcy-seven 
Itonina who avenged their lord, and then sacrificed their own lives in the 
bnvest TDanuer according to the idea of the times. 
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became perfectly amalgamated, After these processes 
came the tempering, during which stages the upper portion 
of the blade was carefully covered up with wet clay, sand, 
etc., and the edge alone exposed to heat. This was to 
create a very hard edge, while the back remained malleable 
to a certain extent, and able to receive the attentions of the 
engraver and chaser. Then followed the sharpening, which 
was not done by the aid of the grindstone, but by friction, 
backwards and forwards, Finally the polishing of the blade 
was undertaken, which was effected by a steel burnisher. 
A fine blade, carefully made by an expert, was of great 
value, and was often handed down as an heirloom through 
many generations, or was preserved in one of the temples, 
if the wearer had distinguished himself by deeds of heroism 
or valour. Many famous swords are known, and have 
legends attached to them. Sword-blades were sometimes 
engraved, sometimes cut In open patterns with a fret-saw, 
or otherwise ornamented. The chief attention of the metal 
artists was directed, from an ornamental point of view, upon 
the furniture or fitting of the sword, the scabbard, and the 
sheath. 

The sword-guard is called, in Japanese, Tsuba; the 
collar fixing over the tang is called Ftuki, and the cap at 
tbe end of the handle Kashira the ornament placed under 
the braid, that was usually bound round the handle, is 
named Monuki. These usual accessories received the 
most elaborate styles of workmanship. These portions were 
made of metals, usually iron, and various bronzes, though 
tsubas sometimes consisted of compressed paper, lacquered 
wood, or ivory. 

There are no jewels used in Japan, as we understand 
jewellery, but to compensate for this deficiency the natives 
resort to alloying and preparing metals in such a manner 
that they can obtain and represent almost any required 
colour on the small space afforded by a sword-guard three 
or four inches in diameter. Even on the pommel, an oval 
less than one and a half inches long, a perfect picture replete 
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with the mlfiutesc details could thus be presented and en¬ 
dowed with life-like fidelity, 

To effect the numerous colours found on these objects, 
the Japanese have recourse to alloys, which are termed, 
principally, Shibuicki, Shakudo, Ssntoku, and Satvari. 
These can be varied by the quantities of the metal in¬ 
gredients brought into their composition. Shibuuhi is 
obtained, as a rule, by three-fourths copper and one-fourth 
silver, but sometimes other metals are introduced Into it. 
Shakudd is principally copper and gold; SitUoku, cojjper 
and zinc} Sawari^ copper and tin, This last-named is 
alloyed by fusion. ^ The various shades and colours found 
in these alloys are due to the finishing process lavished 
upon them. The result of this process is termed patina. 
Japanese patina is not what is usually understood by the 
term, viz,, “the presence of an unequal green film, found 
chiefly in ancient coins, and often counterfeited.” Patina 
is produced by a pickle, for which there are several formulas, 
each alloy receiving special treatment. Verdigris, sulphate 
of copper, common salt, and vinegar form most of these 
pickling solutions. The alloyed bronzes above mentioned 
are dipped into these pickles. Then most beautiful effects 
are produced: sunlight, moonlight, blood-red flowers and 
pale-blue waters, are only some of the tasks a true metal 
artist delights to set himself to master. 

Besides the aid of bronzes, alloys, and true metals, there 
are other ways of enhancing this art work. There are 
many methods of Creating the portions to be embellished. 
On iron and bronze foundations, patterns can be worked 
out in gold, silver, and other metals, Firstly, by Iniarsia 
work, which Is a flat inlaying of metal on metal. This is 
done by excavating the metal base, and inserting other 
into the excavation, then hammeriog the one Into 
the other, Secondly, by damascening, or incrusting. To 
effect this a groove is prepared by running a small chisel 
first one side, then the other, and afterwards hammering or 
burnishing a wire of fine metal into the minute channel 
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Thirdly, by Azziminia. This is the decoration of one 
metal with another by onlaying. It is achieved by scratch¬ 
ing fine lines crossways (like the warp and woof of linen), 
to form^a rough surface, then by placing sheets of leaf 
metals upon the prepared portions and hammering with 
a mallet until the one substance adheres to the other. 

Then there are other treatments differing entirely from 
those just described. They are, I believe, purely Japanese. 
One of these is termed Mokumdy or wood-grain, from its 
resemblance to the markings seen in wood that is cut and 
planed with the grain. A number of thin plates are arranged 
one over the other, and soldered together with a solder 
composed of silver, zinc, and copper, care being taken to 
arrange these strata of metal in order that a diversity of 
colours may be obuicied, The whole is then placed upon 
a foundation, previously prepared, with raised spikes or 
points; the amalgamated plates are then hammered over 
the foundation, which results in prominences showing on 
the upper surface of the mass. The prominences are filed 
off, and circles and curves of many shades are produced 
resembling wood-grain. Another way of carrying out thi^ 
work is by drilling conical holes in the upper surface of the 
mass, or cutting furrows in it of different depths, then 
hammering the surface together once more until the metals 
meet and mingle into a perfect even whole. By stirring 
mixed metals in a liquid state, just when they are on the 
point of solidifying, they unite, but do not thoroughly mix, 
and a mottled alloy is the result. This is a favourite process 
with Japanese art workmen. Besides these methods already 
decribed, the iocrusting of other materials, such as coral, 
haliotis, or plates of ear-shell, coloured ivories, tortoiseshell, 
and so forth, into the foundation was often resorted to for 
a change, Cutting fine iron with a fret-saw into most 
fanciful and charming patterns proved a very successful 
mode of decoration. 

Ei^aving, chasing, etching away by means of acids, as 
well as lacqueting, were much practised, as well as cloisohni 
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and champlev 4 work, for which these Orientals have long 
been famous- Cloisonni enamel is a species of mosaic, and 
is extremely durable. Upon a copper foundation a tracing 
is first made of the intended design, and then a fine brass 
or copper ribbon is bent into the required form and soldered 
upon the foundation. The cells, or cloisons, as they are 
technically termed, are then supplied with enamel pastes 
of various colours. The cells are most carefully filled, left 
to dry in the air for a short time, and afterwards baked in 
a muffle, or oven-shaped furace. Several repetitions of 
baking, refilling, rubbing, and polishing complete the pro¬ 
cess, and when these are finished the surface of the enamel 
becomes perfectly smooth and hard, and of uniform texture. 
This kind of work is generally carried out by women, who 
sit at a table each with some special tinted preparation before 
them. The object is passed from one to the other, each 
woman supplying to the cells, with the aid of a wand or 
scoop, the right*coloured enamel to effect the design. The 
substances employed are much the same as those used for 
faieruo or clay wares—ferric oxide for red and brown, 
manganese for violet, white lead for white, verdigris for 
green, blue vitriol and cobalt for blue, antimony for yellow, 
and so forth- TheSe are so combined that, when ground 
down and mixed into a paste with volatile oil, they will fuse, 
at a comparatively low temperature and become vitreous. 
The enamels are made up of certain subtances coloured by 
metallic oxides; some shrink more than others during the 
operation of drying and fusing, and for this reason many 
beautiful examples of cloisonnd become hopelessly spoilt. 
Ckamplevi is an embedded enamel, much rarer than 
.cloisonn^ and in this variety the cells are part of the 
groundwork itself; they are either carved Out or cast in. 
CUamplev^ work is more translucent than cloisonne; it is 
always worked upon a gold foundation, with gold ribbons 
for the cloisons. In all differences of this ornamentation 
the surface- of the work is ground down, levelled, and 
polished in Order to secure a perfectly even appearance. 
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In cloisonne the metal barriers forming the cells, though 
perfectly unobtrusive and subservient, enhance the work by 
their presence, as well as being safeguards against any 
possible blur, or running of the pastes, which are used to 
follow out the scheme of decoration. 

To the treatment of sword furniture already explained 
may be added: hammer-markings, carving, punching, 
etching away by means of acids and carbonizing. Hammer- 
marking, termed in Japanese Nanakdy or fish-roe, is much 
favoured. The markings formed by the blow from the 
hammer are infinitesimally small, and perfectly regular. 
Nanakl} is chosen as a groundwork, taking the place of 
the ‘'mats'' executed by our English metal-workers. It 
gives a dulness to the object, an effect always pleasing to 
the Japanese art workman. It also sets off any further 
enrichment the object is destined to receive. Sometimes 
freer and bolder blows of the hammer constitute the only 
embellishment of iron and bronze tsubas, or sword-guards. 
In etching away by means of acids, the intended design 
previously agreed upon is sketched upon the foundation in 
some substance that will resist the influence of the acid. 
All parts intended to remain in their usual condition are 
covered over in the same manner. The object is then 
plunged into diluted nitric, sulphuric, or acetic acid, which 
dissolves and eats away the exposed surface to the depth 
required. This depth is determined by the time the object 
remains in the bath. A granulated groundwork is the 
result, which varies, in fineness and texture according to 
the particular metal or alloy worked upon, as well as the 
acid selected for the occasion. It will be seen chat in this 
kind of work no tool will be required, only a Fudi, or brush, 
for applying the varnish or lacquer used for the design. 

Japanese iron is so pure and fine that it can be carved 
with a chisel, cut with a fret-saw, punched into patterns, 
and easily marked with a blow from the hammer. Punches, 
chisels, and steel-faced mallets are the usual simple tools of 
thfe metallurgist. Tsubas, fuchi, kashira, menuki, etc., are • 
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sometimes cast when the embellishment is to be in high 
relief, but they are afterwards softened down with the chasing 
tools and beautifully finished. 

Last, but not least by any means, is that lovely lustrous 
black known as carburiaed iron-work. To obtain this, the 
iron specimen is heated with “a limited supply of air in the 
presence of water-vapour and of the products of imperfect 
^decomposition of vegetable matter/' The dark, rich, glossy 
patina resists the Influence of atmospheric moisture, so 
detrimental to most metals, and for a century or more a 
piece of iron thus treated will retain its pristine beauty, as 
if it had but to-day left the hand of the artificer. This 
carburized work is, perhaps, the most charming of all in the 
ample list of metallurgic triumphs. 



THE MUHAMMADAN ^RA. 

Bv THE Rev. J. D. Bate, m.r.a.s. 

On the 12th day of " Rabi-th€-First” Muhammadans 
commemorate the Flight” of their Prophet from Mekka 
to Medina. This event gave its name to an /^ra which is 
in many respects a curiosity. Interesting as these particulars 
are, we do not now propose to go into them, but merely to 
trace out how the mere change of residence alluded to came 
to be fixed upon as supplying the name. Between the 
simple historic fact of the Flight and the .^ra which takes 
its name from that event, there is a distinction which 
even the highest literary authorities continually overlook. 
Muhammad did not found the /Era, and the ^ra does not 
date from the Flight: the distinction Is a distinction of 
time. The importance of the question will appear if we 
observe that even so high an authority as the writer of an 
article in the latest edition of the best of our general 
Encyclopaedias informs his readers that “ the Mahometan 
®ra is dated from, the flight of Mahomet from Mecca to 
Medina, which was on the night of Thursday, the 15th of 
July, 62a A.D., and it copmenced on the following day.” 
The words which we have italicised embody mistakes which 
the following consideratioirs will help to dissipate. 

In the first place, it has never been doubted that the 
Muslim sera ia^kes its name from the Flight of the Prophet, 
but the statement that the iEra “dates” from that event 
is inexact, and has been a fruitful source of error, For it 
is agreed among all historians who have investigated the 
matter that the /Era which takes its name from that event 
dates from the first day of the year in which it occurred. 
This curious device was the handiwork of Umar, the second 
Khalifa, and he was led to have recourse to such au 
anachronism from a desire to avoid disturbing the Arabian 
year. Even this, however, is not a complete account of 
the matter ; for it seems that Hajiras'for “Emigrations”) 
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to Medina of those who could no longer endure the persecu¬ 
tions in which their adherence to the Prophet involved them 
in Mekka, had actually begun on the first day in that year. 
Nor must the credit of insritutin^ the be ascribed to 
Muhammad; so far from this, indeed, was he that there is 
not a trace of evidence to shew that he personally had any 
idea of anything so ambictous. To be sure, the event of 
his flight from the city of his birth would naturally stand 
well out in his recollection—marking, in his mind, the 
greatest crisis in his personal history j and hence, according 
to some of the Arabic traditions, the custom of alluding to 
events as having occurred before or after his flight actually 
originated with the Prophet himself. In like manner the 
people of India quite commonly decide the period of 
domestic events (marriages, births, deaths, etc.) by referring 
to "the time of the Mutiny” as the starting-point backward 
or forward. It is quite in keeping with the time-honoured 
usage of peoples in Oriental countries to thus settle dates 
by referring to some imporunt and well-known occurrence. 
But Muliammad’s acting in line with ibis practice does not 
prove chat he had any intention of making the event of bis 
escape from Mekka the occasion of establishing an u€ra. 
Were it otherwise, the existence of a period known as 
"Al-Hajira’" would have been uniformly recognised among 
the Faithful by the authority of the Prophet’s own example 
during the long course of seventeen or eighteen years; 
and the practice of utilizing the event of the Flight would 
in that case have been a Superfluity and an impertinence of 
which Umar, of all men, would (we may be quite sure) not 
have been guilty. Such official utilization of the event was, 
in truth, an after-thought: and it had its origin in a desire 
on the part of that Khalifa to out-rival certain of the 
Christians of his time who happen to have instituted a 
fresh sera among themselves by way of commemorating 
the persecutions endured by their brethren Ut the hands of 
a Roman Emperor. 

The late learned Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Prideaux— 
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with that thoroughness and lucidity which have secured 
for his invaluable works a permanency and authority which 
no dispassionate man has ever yet refused to recognize— 
States the case thus; “The Hegera, which is the /Era of 
Mahometans, was first appointed by Omar, Emperor of 
the Saracens, and the occasion was as follows: There 
happened a contest before him concerning a debt of money. 
The creditor had from his debtor a bill wherein he acknow¬ 
ledged the debt, and bound himself by a promise to pay it 
on such a day of such a month. The date agreed on 
having passed, the creditor sued his debtor before Omar 
for the money. The debtor acknowledged the debt, but 
denied that the day of payment was yet come, allying 
that the month mentioned in the bill was that month in 
the year next ensuing. The creditor, however, contended 
that it was that month in the year last past; and as there 
was no date to the bill, it was impossible to decide the 
point. Hereupon Omar called his council together to 
consider of some method by which a recurrence of such 
difficulties in the future might be prevented. It was then 
decreed that all bills and other instruments should from 
that time forward have inserted into them the date both of 
the day of the month and also of the year in which they 
were signed. And as to the year, he (having consulted 
with Harmuzan, a learned Persian then sojourning with 
him) ordained that for the future all computations should 
be made from the emigration of Mahomet from Mecca to 
Medina. And for this reason," Prldeaux goes on, " this 
iCra is called ' A 1 Hegera,* which In the Arabic language 
si^ifieth ‘a Flight* It takes its beginning from the six. 
leemh day of July, in the year of Our Lord six hundred 
and twenty-two. And ever since this Decree of Omar 
(•which happened in the eighteenth year of the Hegera). it 
hath constantly been used among the Mahometans—in the 
same manner as the computation from, the incarnation of 
our Lord Christ is with us Christians. The day that 
Mahomet left Mecca was on the first day of the ‘First 
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Rabia,^ and he arrived in Medina on the twelfth of the 
same month. But the Hegera begins two months before— 
to wit, from the first day of Muhurram. For that being 
the first month of the Arabian year, Omar desired not to 
make any alteration as to that, but anticipated the computa¬ 
tion fifty-nine days that he might begin his ^ra from the 
beginning of the year in which this flight of Mahomet took 
place, which gave name thereto. Till the app iinting of this 
/€ra it was usual with the Arabians to compute from the 
last war they were engaged in,” So far Prideaux. At 
Mekka, in the lifetime of the Prophet, “ the ^ra of the 
War of the Elephant” and " the -€ra of the Impious War ” 
were those by which computations were made. 

It remains to point out that the motive by which Umar 
is said to have been influenced is the analogy between the 
persecutions of the Christians and those of the followers 
of the Prophet. Holding the beliefs he lield regarding 
might conceivably have thought of making 
the Muslim atra commence (as in the case of Christians) 
from the year of the Prophet’s nativity, or of his decease, 
or of his announcement of his prophetic mission. But 
finding that- some of the Arabian Christians had taken to 
counting the years from the year of Christ 384 {the time 
from which was dated the last general persecution by 
Diocletian), and called it ‘‘the ^ra of the Martyrs,” the 
fervent and zealous Khalifa decided upon adopting the 
same principle in establishing an /Era for his own religion. 
He resolved, in imitation of his Christian neighbours, to 
institute the practice of commencing his calculation from 
the period of the most memorable persecution the Muslims 
had suffered; and this was, beyond a doubt, the sustained 
and bitter persecution which culminated at last in their 
abandoomeni of their native city, and seeking a settled home 
elsewhere. The above dispute between the debtor and the 
creditor was but the incident which formed the immediate 
occasion for the application of this principle, and but for 
this incident there is no ground for supposing that the 
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JEr^ known as the " Hajira " would ever have been in¬ 
stituted 

Thus much for the circumstances under which the ^ra 
recognised by'Muhammadans was first established ; but the 
precise date of the Hajira has, after all, proved to be one 
of the most pe rplexl ng q uestlon s in M usUm h Istory. Sea rce ly 
any two authorities are entirely agreed regarding the point, 
and the difficulties increase the deeper one goes into the 
subject. In the first place, they disagree regarding the day 
of the week on which the Flight occurred. Tabari, Ibni 
l8-h£k, and Wdqldi, all assert that Muhammad arrived in 
Medina on a Monday; but then it is discovered that the 
12th of Rabi'the*First was not a Monday In that year. 
Others, again, say that the Flight occurred on a Friday: 
thus, I bn Qalbi says that the fugitives left the cave of Jabal 
Thtiron Monday, the ist day of Rabi-the-FIrst, and reached 
Medina on Friday, the nth of that month. This author is 
probably correct, as the ist and 8ch of Rabi-the-First in 
that year have been found to have been Mondays. There 
is disagreement, also, as to the day of the month, some 
making the Flight occur on the ist of Rabi-the-First; 
others, the 3rd ; others, the 4ch; others, the 8th ; others, 
the 9th; while, according to Wiqidi, some are of opinion 
that the Prophet arrived in Medina on the and of that 
month. On one point, however, there seems never to have 
been any doubt—that the month was Rabi-the-First. The 
essential point in the controversy is the date of Muhammad’s 
arrival in Medina—a different point entirely from that of 
his departure from Mekka. From the facts thus brought, 
together it will appear that historians, both Arabian and 
European, are generally agreed chat Mubammad made his 
Flight from Mekka in the earlier part of Rabi-the-First: 
the point on which they are not agreed is as to the precise 
»^of that Flight which came in after-years to be celebrated 
under the name of “Al-Hejirah,” or more correctly “Al- - 
Hajira.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the East India Association held on 
Tuesday, March 6, 1900, at the Westminster Town Hall. 
General Sir Thomas E. Gordon, k.c-I.e,. c.n.. c.s.i., m the 
chair Sir Lepel Griffin, K-C.s.i., delivered an address on 
" Persia.” The following, among others, were present: 
Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford, g.c.b. ; Right Hon. Lord 
Reay, G.c.s. 1 .; Louisa Lady Ashburton; Sir William 
Wedderburn, Bart., m.p. ; Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart, ; 
Colonel Sir W. Bisset; Sir J. Danvers. K.c.s.i. 1 General 
Sir John Watson. x.c.B.. v.c.; Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
XCS.I.; Sir Alfred Lyall, g.c.i.e, k.c.b. ; Sir Charles J. 
Lyall, K.C.S.I. ; Hon. W. F, B. Massey Mainwaring. m.p, ; 
Hon. C- M. Rivaz, c.s.i. ; Mr. T. H. Thornton, d.c.l., 
C.S.I- ; Hussein Kuli Khan, Secreury Persian Legation; 
General Macmahon; Lieut.-General Lance, c.B. : Colonel 
Clementi; Colonel A. Cousbey; Colonel J. Davidson; 
Colonel H. B. Hamilton; Colonel C. H. T. Marshall; 
Colonel R. Parry Nisbet, c.j.e. ; Lieut.-Colonel Surgeon 
J. Ince, M.D. ; Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Dudley Sampson ; 

• Dr. Theodore Duka; Mr. and Mrs. Aublet; Mrs. and 
Miss Arathoon; Miss K. Arbuthnot; Mr. T, Barnsley ; 
Mr. C. E. D. Black; Mr. W. A. Buchanan ; Mr, B, E. 
Spencer Broadhurst; Mrs. Bernard Broadhurst ; Miss 
Broadhurst and Miss Florence B. Broadhurst; Mr, A. H, 
Campbell; Mr. H. Coke; Mr. W. Coldstream; Miss. 
Julia Cole ; Mrs. Cook and Mr. H. R. Cook : Mr, J. E. 
Champney; Mr. and Mrs, Charles Crichett; Mr. A. B. 
Dawson; Mr. D. Donovan; Mr. J. M, Douglas; Mr. 
A. R. Gawthrop ; Miss Gawtbrop; Mr. H. D, Greville,- 
Mr, G. Featherstone Griffin; Mr. A. W. Harris; Mrs. 
Hotz- Mr. E. Horrwitz; Mr. W. Hughes; Colonel 
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Kilgour; Mr. Kanwar Sain Mathur; Mr. Kelsall; Mr. 
T. A. Kern; Mr. F. Hall-KIrby; Mr, E, Koop; Mr. 
J. E; Liddiard, f.r.g.s. ; Mr. R. Popham-Lobb ; Mr, C. 
Lyne; Mr. S. Mackenzie; Mr. C, G. Master; 

Mr. W. Mason; Mr. Allan Mcl^n; Mr. David McLean ; 
Mr. James Murray ; Mr. G. Newel); Mr. J. B. Penoing- 
ton (retired M.c.s.); Mr. and Mrs. F. Loraine-Petre; Mr, 
Lesley C. Probyo; Mr. G. B. Rennie; Moulvie Raffi ud 
din Ahmed ; Mr. Alexander Rogers (late b,c.s.) ; Mr. B. 
Dennison-Ross ; Mr. B. Gurbaksh Singh ; Mr. F, Singh ; 
Mr. Stielow ; Mr. J. N. Stuart; MissTatham; Mr. ]. 
Tiede; Mr. C. M- Thacker; Mr. C. G. Times; Mr. W. 
Warren; Miss Webster; Mrs. and Miss Welsh; Mr, J. 
H. L. Wells; Mr. Arnold White; Mr. Cuthbert S. 
Williams; Mr. W. Martin Wood; Mr. C. W. Arathoon, 
bon, secretary. 

The Chair>can: Sir Lepel Griffin has chosen for bis 
address co-day a subject which I chink is very timely and 
interesting—timely, by reason of certain events which have 
lately happened having attracted some particular attention 
to Persia; and interesting in view of the probable visit 
this summer to London of the Shah, HisTmperial Majesty 
Muzaffer-ed-Din, who is the ruling head of the Persian 
monarchy—a very ancient monarchy. It arose when 
Babylon fell, and it has endured through wars, revolution, 
rebellions, and changes of Ministry from the days of Cyrus 
the Great of Scripture until the present time. I will ask 
Sir Lepel Griffin to give his lecture.* 

After sonte preliminary remarks, Sir Lbpbl Griffin 
said T 

I would commence my address by expressing my 
pleasure at seeing in the chair my old friend Sir Thomas 
Gordon, whom I specially invited to act as a living witness 
to correct any errors into which I might fall, for he is, I 
consider, the man who is best acquainted with the politics; 
the people, and the trade of Persia, a friend of the late a&d 


See Qor first amde. 
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of the present Shah, and well acquainted with many of his 
Ministers. , 

There is no occasion for the East India Association to 
apologize for inviting an address and discussion on Persia, 
a country which is connected with India by a long diplo* 
matic history, while the interests and perhaps the fortunes 
of both have been and will remain nearly related. You 
may remember that Lord Curzon dedicated his monumental 
work on Persia'* “to the officials, civil and military, 
in India whose hands uphold the nobleat fabric yet reared 
by the genius of a conquering nation ”5 and in this dedica¬ 
tion Lord Curzon not only paid what this Association may 
consider a just tribute to those services, but they will hold 
that his judgment was right in appreciating the importance 
which Persia is to India. 

After Sir Lepel Griffin delivered his address, the Chaik- 
MAN said he thought the subject which had been opened 
up was too big a one for him to deal with in the short 
time that remained. The irrigation scheme was simply 
the revival of an old scheme. The irrigation cuts, the great 
canals, one of them 40 miles long and 40 in width, 
were ready to work when opened. It would require about 
£-i^o.O(X> to begin it. The Shah’s Government was 
excessively chary of giving anybody the chance of raising 
that sum, lest it should introduce colonies of labour, and all 
the demands and quarrels which the Government of Persia 
naturally beUeved would give them a great deal of trouble. 
It was a practicable scheme, and one out of which 
financiers could make money. 

Lord Reav : If the chairman, with his wide knowledge 
of the subject, says that he is afraid to touch on it, I need 
not tell you that 1 , who am not an expert in Persian 
matters, shall not detain you except to move a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. We all agree that the lecture we 
have beard to-day is full of interest. It is also one of 
various suggestions—suggestions so serious and of such 
Import that it would be unwise, I think, for any of us to 
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express an opinion about them at once. I hope that this 
lecture will be widely circulated. There are two kinds 
of lectures: one which is addressed to an audience, and 
which is of an ephemeral character, which has for the 
moment given pleasure and excited applause. There are 
other lectures which are more in the form of essays, 
carefully thought out. I believe that this lecture 
entirely belongs to the latter category. It is entirely 
worthy of the speaker, and worthy of this Association. 
Obviously the subject of Persia is one of the greatest im¬ 
portance to all of us who are interested in the greatness and 
the security of our Indian Empire. To those who have 
long watched the progress of affairs in Persia, the con¬ 
viction has been strengthened that Persia is not a guaniiCI 
ndgligeabU from our point of view; that we are greatly 
interested in everything that occurs in Persia—not only in 
the South, but also in the North. I shall not add one word 
more on the subject, which obviously is extremely delicate, 
as all chose know who have had to deal with it more or 
less officially. Therefore, allow me before I sit down to 
propose a hearty voce of thanks to Sir Lepel Griffin for his 
admirable and most interesting lecture. 

A voce of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

A vote of thanks to General Gordon for caking the chair 
was proposed by Sir Lepel Griffin, seconded by Lord 
Reay, and carried amidst applause ; and the proceedings 
then terminated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND ART. 

Or ihe many ideas thai have l>een borrowed from Western sources, that of 
preparing dally papers, magailnes, and other general hteralure for 
public is already conspicuous in Japan. Where theTtwo extreme o 
and West meet, as in the case of the magazine the J'uboAu our 

attention is drawn towards the eiforls that have been made to form sit 
interesting addition to literature and art. . 

Between Japan and European countiiei at first no copynghl exisiM. 

ResiticiioBS bearing on this important subject have already been coosidciM, 

and came into force with other graver jutisprudeotial eondiuons m 


Tlu^^aoku {Qt example, an illustrated magawne of Japanese 

life, is a modem press publication, comparatively speaking, m its infancy. 
It is a hybrid between ancient and recent work, of which many «*amples 
are now issued to the Japanese public. The system upon which it is got 
up” shows chat although Western ideas have been accepted, m many 
TOpecls the original manner of makir^ books is still studied. The Utle- 
pageaod fiontUpiece will be found at the end of the journal, and the p^es 
number, according to our idea, backwards. The text is given in usual 
Oriental style, running half-way down the p^e from top to bottom, «m- 
mencing from the right.hand side. AU matter for reading either eapUna- 
tioos of picenres, news, advertisements, and so forth, is printed m Chinese 
characters, with the exception of the last page, which is in Jtp^C. 

The illustrations show the influence of Western ideas, 'rae Futom 
CaA 6 is profusely illurtrated in various ways—double-paged pictures con¬ 
fined to single snbjecls, or made up of many sketches, as we find them m 
our weekly numbers of the Graphk^ the Q»Hn^ etc. This system is 
most frequently resorted to where several classes of the community are 
engaged in the same occupation, or when the old and new version of exist- 
things are set off agsunst each other by way of contrast Single-pagM 
pictures in black and white or colours, and also small sketches mierspersed in 
the text, are comprised within the covers of this monthly. The 
GahS embraces a variety of subjects of historic worth and present interMl 
—aadent manners and customs that ate rapidly disappearing, such as the 
secret forging of swords, the culling of stone implements, the celebration 
of old-esUblisbed fesUvals, down to the Utest incidents in Corea and 
Formosa, thus insuring many readers by the wide range of subjects it 
embraces. 

Ooasionally advertisements of English goods appear m a cloud Oi 
Chinese ideographs, for instance, the figure of an English watch, printed 
on coloured paper^ to arrest aiieolion j and Japanese articles of manufuture 
are recommended in the same European method. 

Owing to the use of Chinese ideographs, in which most printed matter 
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is given, i})« editing nf a journal or newspaper in Japan is no light task. 
Mr. Henry Korruan tells us that the staff employed on a '‘dally” amounts 
to nearly a hundred and fifty persons. 

As the Japanese equivalent for the Chinese characters employed requires 
to be kept continually In the ears of those wbo pick out ibe ideographs for 
the printer, the pressroom is one murmur of singsong from the lips of the 
boys whose business it U to hunt out the types from the tall cases that lioe 
the walls. The sounds must be uttered or they cannot be recognised 
among the many thousand types that need be overlooked for the compila¬ 
tion of an ordinary printed book. The lower classes in Japan cannot 
understand their journals unless they can read then aloud. 

Too much credit must not be placed as yet upon daily uitelligenoe. If 
news that will interest (he public is not to be gained through the day’s 
events^ it must be forthcoming from the brains of the repotters. The 
absence of a general telegraphic systen^, or any other quick way of dis- 
seminating news from one town to another, renders reliable infonuaiion 
difficult CO collect at a given time. Besides, editors must not give too 
much to the public, aud the large staff necessary is partly owing to indis¬ 
cretions of this kind. There must always be one or more editors to spare. 
If injudicious liberality of infbnnatlon hu enforced the temporary residence 
of an editor in a place of silence, safety, and police supervision, another 
must be ready to lake up the work. 

The pictures of the Ptacku GahS will interest those who have not been 
fortunate enough to have paid Japan a mlt. The introduction of Western 
bats, umbrellas, boots, shoes, and other garments which take the &ncy of 
Orientals, will be seen to show up conspicuously in the midst of native 
surroundings. The magaslne gives an in^ght inco Japanese home-life, 
pastimes and amusements, peculiar street trades, performances, scenes of 
national interest, and other items of life as it exists in the Far East 

The illustration of two authors writing on the old and new system brings 
vividly before us the change customs have undergone of late. It Is a pity 
that the perfection of manliness, feminine beauty, and all other human 
attractions, is so lightly regarded by some of the greatest; artists the world 
ba$ produced. Life, vigour, movement, idealism of line, and all other 
essentials which lend value to works of art, declare themselvea Bat the 
mind tells, through the interpretation of the brush, how Uttle the beauty of 
Divine modelling of the human form has appealed to the Asiatic It Is 
nor due to defective yalent, but simply to the influence of religious and 
moral training instilled through a thousand generations. 

C. M. Salwby, h.j.s. 

LAND TENURES OF GUJARAT AND WESTERN INDIA. 

Sir, 

.\s my name has been brought rather prominently forward by 
Mr. Baden-Powell in bis article on the "Political Tenures of Gujarat and 
Western India,” published in your number of last July, I think it as well 
to supplement some of tbe information he bas giveo, and to correct a few 
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slight «ro.s he has faHeii bto fr&m inexperience of Bombay revenue 
matters. Why he ehooM have called the tenures ‘'Political' I do not 
understand, for they are no more doe to political, as dislinggishcd from 
ordinary, adminL.tralive origins than other tenures, all, ot nearly al^ 
mention of which has been omitted in tbs coume of hts remarks. Such 
are the Natvadati in Kaira (KhediX the Bbagdin ih Broach (Bharich). 
and the Kholi in the Southern Koukant the former two of these are 
distinctly (^}^UHary, derived from a common ancestor or ancestors, ot 
partly so, and pstiiy asnuMe through adventitious ctrcumsunces; and the 
last estates, held originally by mere farmers of State revenues, have in time 
become hereditary so as to constitute a permanent tenure. 

He says of the Talukdiri, Mevisi, and Udhadjamabsndi eewles that 
they are apparently recorded separately because the Government revenue is 
assessed diflercntly in each; but the real reason of lh«r distinct rccognmw 
as tenures lies to their difference of origin. Tbe first and the last were, in 
fact the same in olden days, and held by the same classes of Rajput over- 
lords* and the difference in the methods of their assessment, that of the 
Udhadjamabandi estates remalaing still at the same figures as before the 
advent of British rule, while those of the Talukdiri estates have vari^ in 
the manner stated, hts arisen from the simple fact of the former being 
situated in what was formerly called the Eastern Zillah, north of the 
Mhye (Mahi river), and the latter in the Western Zillab. In the former 
viliage accouoiaais were not appointed, and the rentals remained the 
aunei in the latter they were, and the differeut method of assessment 
which has led to their degradation and ruin were adopted. The Mevisi 
owe the difference in their treatment to the fear the Mogul and Mahritha 
rulers of olden days had of meddling with a race of Kolis, who would 
have resented it turbuleatly, as the Rajpuu in the mote settled parts of 
the country did not, having become enervated, probably by opium-eatiog. 
A full account of how all this came to pass will be found In my " History 
of the Bombay Land Revenue under the Ahmadabad and Kaira 


Collectorales," by chose who are curious in such matters. 

I may here correct an orthographical error in the spelling of tbe word 
M^ild, which has probably led Mr. Badeo-Powell inlo a wrong conception 
of the tenure, as if the word were derived from Maiik, ao owner. The 
name is Maldd, and is derived from the name of the Mussulman tribe 
Maleic, to which the original grantees belonged. They were in reality 
mere Jigira. The origin aod treatment of the Kasbitls are correctly 
described. 

The policy of the Government of Bombay in adhering to the old idea 
of the proprietary right of the Stale in all lands is attributed to a desire to 
possess a l$ats standi from which to secure the hereditary and transferable 
" occupancy" tenure of tbe culdvaclng rayctir. This is td credit the 
authorities of former years with far greater political foresight than is their 
duefor the n^a/uSri tenure was simply forced upon them by the slate of 
chaos they found existing, and the disruption of all village ties, as the 
result of the system of farming out tbe collection of the State dues under 
tbe rule of the Mabraihas, The grant of the right of hereditary sad 
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iradstewble occupancy to the rayats wsu a pore act of grace on the btro- 
duotion of the Revenue Sumy.. The right is of course granted subject 
to the liability to the payment of the Government assessmenr, but that 
does not constitute the State the owner of the land, as Mr. Bad«ii*Powell 
endeavours to make out. None but an owner can have a right to 
mongage or sell his land, 48 the rayat has under the Surrey Setiiementa. 
The Slate has deliberately made itself a rem-cbarger, abandoning the 
proprietary lighr. No doubt, under an unclriliaed and unscrupulous 
tdgime the two terms m^ht practically become synonymous, but under 
British rule the object is to create proprietors who have the full oppor¬ 
tunity by law of benefiting themselves and their descendants by making 
tintaxable loaprovements in their lands, and not to kill the goose that 
lays the golden ^gs. I accordingly repudiate the assertion that the 
Government remaios the owner. 

It is correct to say that the early idea that the Talukdars were tem¬ 
porary lease^bolders had a great influence. The word ftr’aiSfwy {^) might 
give the idea that the estates were in a state of dependence, but I am 
more inclined to other senses in which the word may equally well be used, 
such as “holding together “ and “property," or even " perpetual lease " (see ^ 
Johnson's Persian Dictionary). The term “lease" as applied by us b their 
case is rightly said to have been merely a settlement of the State revenue 
for a ternv bf years ; the right to such settlement was, however, hereditary, 
and the iuserdon of clauses by which tbe idea of proprietorship was 
gradually infringed upon was the act of the earlier CoUeotors, merely for 
administrative purposes, without any arriire pensfgy such as actually brought 
about a change of tenure. ^ 

Referring to Mr. Baden*Powell's remarks on the subject of mtn/d 
(literally divided lands), if he had consulted the old Bombay Regulation HI., 
of 1837, he would have found this and many others included among the 
tenures which, according to tbe custom of the country, conferred a pre« 
scriptive proprietary title to the lands $0 designated. Prom these the 
girdnia (mortgaged land), mentioned by Mr. Baden-Powell under Surat, 
aod veMaia (sold land) were excluded in the first instance as not con¬ 
ferring proprietary title as they were liable to be repurchased or redeemed, 
inasmuch as the former, at all events, were meant to be merely temporary 
alienations by the Patels or other revenue managers during the days of 
tbe Mabralha fums; but they were by a subsequent law included among 
the proprietary tenures. Among them, strange to say, was one 'eoritled 
Baifktmania (usnrped land—ori^nally, taken forcible possession of); 
others were prds (really blackieail land); and vol, of similar ongin; 
pasd4tii (presented or held for service to villagers—temples, etc); aiM 
(dowry land); and hddia or hddha* (literally bone or blood money land, 
given for life sacrificed in defence of village rights), etc. As an iniquity 
into lands held under these and other prescriptive titles would have 
entailed prolonged expense for the payment of huge cstablbbrneats, it was 
coMldered advisable to pass a law (in 1853, as fir as I recollect) by Which 

* MiipiAted, if 1 Kiufiiber rightly, hrid. 
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on the holders agreeing to pay m a quit-rent in lieu of investigation of 
titles from one-eighth to onc-half assessment, all titles were confirmed and 
new litlendeeds were given. Hence came the name of ianaM said mi (qutt- 
reoi according to grant), which Mr. Badeo-Powell has erroneously assumed 
to exist in Talukdari villages. The words, by the way, are not sanad-u 
iv/dm/, as given by him. He also says: 

“In all villages completely dominated by the darbdr, or Talukdari 
kindred, we find (as usual) that die old raiyaU dri village organisation of 
the cultivators has been completely overborne.” 

If this means that the raiyets originally held proprieUry rights which 
the Talukdars have usurped, I doubt it, for I have frecjueuUy asked the 
farmers who own the land, and they unhesitatingly answer that the darfir 
doea, and can even turn them out of their houses and sell them if It 
desires to do so. 

By the term rohdt-vdnta. used in describing the tonure of some of the 
Bhituch udhad-^mdbandi estates, Mr- Baden-Powell underaunds that 
"they were allowed to be free of revenue on condition of quiet and peace 
{rdkaf} beiog maintained, and perhaps some other service rendered; 
otherwise they were liable to be called on at any moment to pay full 
‘rates.” He has been misinformed, as the term merely means an ‘‘easy 
rental, similar to sal&wi, or quit-rent, on other alienated lands* which is, I 
believe, fixed in perpetuity, no such conditions being implied; hew they 
came originally to be let of with easy renuls is lost in the obscurity 
of time. 

In his summary of the history of the Baj])ut and KoH eststes, Mr. 
Badeo-Powell states they ore now acknowledged as proprietorships or 
landed estates, and they are, or can be, surveyed, and all sub-shares and 
rights recorded. It must be understood that such survey is not a detailed 
measurement of and' classification of soils in fields, such a* those on which 
assessments in rayotvdri villages are based, but a rough survey to ascer¬ 
tain approximately the Cur rentals of estates, to afford the Revenue officers 
data on which to fix the Government demands in place of untrustworthy 
eetiaaces based on former payments, or what the estates have yielded 
while under temporary official management. Such a survey Is one for the 
ascercaiomeDt of the resources and protection of the Talukdars as well as 
the State, and may afford a mans by which the constantly increasing 
sapjxng of the means out of which the State revenues have to be met in 
consequence of the necessities of ever-expanding families, whom they are 
bound to support, may be checked ; otherwise their fate Is Inevitable, and 
they must in time sink to the level of ordinary rayals. 

Ic coDciusioQ I would point out that Surat is anglice Surat and not 
Surdt, and according to the proper native accent Sdrat (phonetically 
Sootut); Chunwal is from Chunwdlis or 44, and not s,x, and the Raira 
Tsldka mentioned as cootainiog the Maleki eststes is Thisra, not Thansra. 

Faithfully yours, 

A. KootB.9. 
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A BRIBF ACCOUNT OF THE JAINS IN INDIA, 

I think it may be interwung lo your r«aders to have a brief hislory 
of Ihc Jains in India. The word Jain bas been derived from/<«, which 
means *‘a vanquisher." The follower of/*« or Tirihaokaras (ihMC 
just men who have made ihecnselves perfect and attained Nirvaoa, ii., 
liberation of the soul from binh and death) are called Jains—tb«e 
who believe In the ethics and doctrines ofy/«A*w’, or what they 
men who were perfect and have become Tinhaoltara or Ishwar) have 
slated to their followers to act upon. This is called Jainum, which is 
reaLy a religion. Tbis is ool a sector caste of Hinduism, but an inde¬ 
pendent religioQ. Nor is ii a branch of Buddhism, as admitted by the 
following European authors in ibeir books on Indian religions: W. W. 
Hunter, Esq., C5.I.. C.I.E., u.o., late Director of General Sialisdcs to 
the Government of India (“Imperial Gaselteer of India,” vol. vi., pp. 15^- 
j6a); G, T. Bettany, Esq., m.a., B.C.S. (“The Great Indian ReV^ons/' 
chap. X, pp. S 39 ' 245 )> John Anderson, Esq., m.d. Edik., Superintendent 
Indian Museum (“Archeological Colleciions,* pp. x96-200); "Encyclo- 
pasdia Briltnnica," voL xiii, p- 543; “Sacred Booka of the East" vols. 
xxiL and xW., by Professor Jacobi. 

In the Parliament of Religions and Religious Congresses at the World’s 
Colorabian Expoation, Chicago, Virchaad Raghoji Gaodhie Jain, B.A., 
barrister-at-law, was invited to attend, and he represented the Jam com¬ 
munity in India, and an address was delivered by him on the “ Ethics and 
History of the Jains,” which is printed in Neely’s “History" 00 pp. 73 *' 
736^ Jainism is not a new religion, nor was it founded by Mahavira. He 
was the last 'nrtbanlcara of the tweniy-foui, the twenty-three having lived 
and attained Nirvan before his birth. Not was il founded by Parsva natb', 
but he was only the twenty-third Tircbankara, who lived and attained 
Nirvan just before Mahavira. 

Tbe names of the twenty-four Tirtbankaras are given below in order of 
their existence; 


1. Aid nach jl 

2. Ajal natb ji. 

3. Sarabhana oath ji. 

4. Abhinandna naih ji. 

5. Sumaii natb jl. 

d. Padam Frobhoo ji. 

7. Suparsna natb ji 

8. Cbandra Probboo jl. 

9. Push Pudant nath ji. 

10. Siiilnaihji. 


13. Bimal nath ji. 

14. Anant natb ji. 

15. Dharam natb ji. 
x6. Sant nath ji. 

17. Kunt oath ji. 
r8. Aranathjl . 
19. Malli nath JL 

29 . Munsamrit nath ji. 

21. Nimi nath ji. 

22. Nemi nath ji. 

33. Parswa oath jl. 

« 4 . Mahavira ji. 


ti. Sri aus natb ji. 

S2. fiaspujji. 

Strictly and properly speaking, Jainism has no founder, it is eteroal; and 
if h can at alV be said to have aoy founder, it is with reference W some 
parcicultr time. According to Jainism, time consists of circles, and there 
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are rweoty four Tirthankarw for every half^lrele. Of iKe iwcnty-four 
Tirthwkaras for the present half-circle, Add nath is ihe first and Mahavira 
the last Thus, it is only with reference to the present half-eircle that 
Add noth can be designated the founder of Jainism ; but in no way can 
Mahavira be regarded so. Up to the last Tirthaokara afmost the whole 
population were /<unt; even the Rajas were nearly all Jains. After the 
Nifvan of Mahavira—that is, 5*6 b . c ., as admitted by nearly every European 
anlhot—the Jain religion began to decline. It will appear from a book 
called “A Journey of Francis Buchanan, Esq-, m-o.," published under the 
authority of the Honourable the Directors of the East India Company In 
1801, that the Jains were the governing Rajas. Even Rama and Seetu 
were Jains, and they are very highly spoken of in the Jain Shastaras. 
The above is further corroborated by the fact, as is admitted on all 
bands, that Jains are the wealthiest class in the whole of India. 
Although their number hu now become reduced to only 1.500,000 in 
India, still they are the most influential More than half of the trade of 
India is in their hands, as noted on pp. 543 Sd 4 of the “Ency- 
clopredla Brlunnica," vol. xlil Their magnificent series of temples and 
shrines on Maurti A^u, one of the seven wonders of India, is perhaps 
the most striking outward sign of their wealth and importaoce. Mr. Bhalu 
nath Chandera, a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in his “Travels 
ofa Hindoo," p. 74, says about the Jain temples at Bindraban Mutbra, 
N.W.P,: “ But wealth and influence have procured to the Jains the same 
footing in the stronghold of Vishnuism, They have bestowed upon their 
temples the attractiveness of a grandeur and affluence that attracts and 
da Mies the eyes of the multitude. Indeed, the most interesting object 
wlihin the walls of the holy dty, the spot which no pilgrim can letro 
Bindraban without seeing, Is the magnificent place of Jain worship. Life 
must have been intolerable In Biodtaban if a brief hour or two could not 
be spent in the midst of this bewitching scenery. The temple is said to 
have taken a quarter of a century in building, and to have cost, according to 
the public estimate, the sum of a crere of rupees. There are many others, 
too numerous to mention here, in India alone. The Jains are not at all 
backward in education j they have got the highest number of educated men 
among them, having regard to their amaU number as compared with other 
religions, to which most of d»e Jains in times gone by were converted by 
force and tyranny before the BritUh rule. They are barrlst^ vakils, 
seadona judges, magistrates, deputy collectors, tahsHdars, engineers, and 
eaecolive engineers, etc. They have always been gaining honours from 
the benign Government of India, and upon several of them the Govern¬ 
ment has conferred the tide of Maha Raja, Raja, Rai Bahadur, etc. An 
iodication of their honesty is that almost all the Government Treasuries 
in India have been placed under their charge as treasurers. Honesty is 
the fruit of Jain religion, and frugaiiiy the fruit of honesty, and thus they 
enjoy theb present position, For some years a Sabha called Bharalvershya 
Jain Maha Sabha was working under the presidentship of Raja Seth 
Luchhmaa tJaas Jaini, ci.i, of Muthra, but it has flourished very UlUe 
this year. It has been recognised by Govermneni, and registered nodet 
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Act 2t o/ i860. It telegraphed a resolution uking His Excellency tbe 
Viceroy of India to make oeer to the coromitteeall the Jain orphans which 
may be found in any part of India, when they will be brought up and 
educated as Jains. It was marhed with great regret at the last meeting of 
the Sabha at Mutbra ia October last that the English-educated Jatos were 
not taking sufficient interest in its workings, aod therefore (under the vice' 
presidency of Seth Amai Chaod ji, Sessions Judge) an institution of 
Englbb-educated Jains, to be called the ‘‘Jain Young Men’s Association 
of India,” has been established. The names of members are being enrolled; 
the list up to this time shows 106 members. 

The aims and objects of the association are: 

(a) To try to spread the feelings of unity and sympathy amongst all 
the English'knowing Jains of India 
(i) To try to work out social reforms. 

{e) To instil into the minds of members the necessity to acquire a 
proficiency in their religion, and to perform daily religious 
practices. 

To propagate the study of religious books and tracts along with 
EngUsh education. * 

(«) To try to settle in life the educated Jains, and to secure the help 
of influential gentlemen for the purpose. 

Any further information as to the Jains and their Sabhas in India may 
be had from the undersigned well-wisher of the Jains, 

SuLTAH SiNSK jAtNi, Pleodet. 

Meerut, N.W.P., ladui, 

/rMrary J?, 1900. _ _ . _ 

THE FAMINE RELIEF FUND FOR INDIA. 

A oonespondent of the Tiffus of March 13 draws the atteution of the 
British public to this fund. He concludes with the following imporunt 
observatbos: 

*' While tbe State must (ace its self'appointed task of saving life, it can 
BO more, but rather lees than on any previous occaaiou, undertake those 
supplementary reforms of relief which were so fully met by the charitable 
food of t8p6-p7. The magnjhceot benerolence of tbe British and Irtdiao 
publics enabled the Relief Committees to that year to supplement a 
Government expendirute of Rx. 7,s 7 s, 1*3 by Rx. 1,549,901, or, say, 
it per cent. The need is now far greater, aod it is impossible to believe 
that, if this is only realised here, the charity of this wealthy councry will 
fail to respond to the call made upon it It may stimutate this charity to 
lay befdre tbe puMic once tsoce a brief sutejsent of the objects chat cao 
be usefully covered by a Famine Charitable Fund, as revised by tbe Com-. 
mission over which Sir James Lyall presided. Firstly, it may supplement 
the relief given by Government by gifts of clothing and blankeu to tb« 
destitute, by supplying extra or special food and medical comforts for tbe 
aged and iodrm and for hospital patients and children, and by addiug a 
Ijtile to the Government dole to purda women aod respectable persons 
driven to gratuitous relief. Secondly, it may provide for the »^»ort of 
or;^oa during and after famine. Thirdly, it, may undertake ^ relief of 
persons or classes to whom the recognised methods of State relief are in* 
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Applicable. These ere fiurHa women and respectable persons who shrink 
froiM the public ic^^niiy inseparable iVom State relief; artisans and craftsmen, 
vho are unable to come upon Gcyemment works; residents in private 
poofhouaes, or the like, who would never come to public poor-houses; 
persons who would buy grain oflired them at rates which they could pay, 
but would not accept charitable relief. Fourthly, and most important of 
all, it may assist the restart in life of those left by the famine without 
resources, who would otherwise lapse into pauperism. Fifthly, it may give 
relief in areas not ofllcially declared to be affected areas. Tlie Arse four 
of these heads were recognised in iSpd'py, and the number of persons 
relieved under each was (i) 1,348,80*, <*) 26,957, {3) i3»,9^9, (4) 1,540,464* 
Testimony, say the Commissioners, is unanimous and overwhelming as to 
the incalculable good that was done, and as to the universal gratitude it 
evoked among the people. The need now U far more urgent. Surely the 
response will not lag behind the need.^' 

For the number on the Relief Works sec our Summary of Events. 


NOTE ABOUT MUKUNI) BRAHMACHARL* 


SiNCB writing about the tradition that Akbar was Mukund BrahmachSri in 
a former life, I have been to Allahabad and seen the undeiground temple 
in the fort, and been shown the braaen im^e of Mukund. I have also 
bes^d the sloi repeated by the attendant at the shrfoe, and bave learnt that 
riie second word in the fourth lice begins with a asd not with a d, and 
U biacabaji, ia, vratah^i, and means abandoning one’s vows or losing the 
merit of one’s asceticisnj. The story told me by the attendant was that 
Mukund was a great ascetic, and lived solely upon milk and fruits. The 
milk, too, he used to drink only after it had been strained through a cloth, 
presumably to avoid the risk of destroying life. Orie evening his e/uia, or 
disdple, gave him bis milk as usual, but after he drank it Mukund felt 
something stick in his throat; so he called to his disciple and asked him 
if be had strained the milk. The disdple had to confess that he had 
forgotten to do so. Thereupon Mukund exciaioied that all the meric of 
his forty years of fasting was gone, and, having first gashed his throat, he 
performed the and was reduced to ashes. His disciples, two or 
three in number, followed bis example, and the other things happened as 
told in liih YiFs book. It was certainly interesting to find that the legend 
still lived, and (bat the shk and its chronogram were remembered. 1 asked 
if the legend was preserved in any writing, and was told that it was to be 
found in the Priyl^'Mahatma, and other Sanscrit MSS. The legend is 
eridently old, and Sbams'abUlemS Muharomad Huuin Az£d writes in bis 
'*Dacb&ri Akbaxi,” Lahore, 1898, p. 84, that a cumber of Brahmans pro* 
duced a document about Mukuud before Akbax. Uafortunately, Che 
leaned author does not state his authority, and I have been unable to 
find the story in BadayUnl or any other contemporary writer. 

M. Bbwridos. 


. CaIctilt«JuiBki 74 , J900. 


S«« “The Garden of ClciBes,'’JaBau 7 , lyoov pp. ( 45 'i 6 *. 
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Sbce wriliogihe above, I have secured JooathaQ Scott's catalogue of 
his library, dated iSoS. It is iDieresring because Scon gives as account 
of cbe contents of hU MSS. The rarity of the cata 3 ogue, I think, justifies 
me IQ giving the following extract from the same : 

“Huddeekat al Akaleem, or Garden of Regions or CNisaies, in .three 
Toiames.—The above work is a delineation^ historical and geographic, of 
the world, as known to the Mubarnmadans, selected from their most esteemed 
writers. To the work U added an epitome of Salmon's Geographical 
Grammar, with a summary of the history of England and discovery of 
America, composed by myself in Persian at the request of the late Nabob 
Vizder, Asoph.ed Daule, who wished to be informed of our geographical 
system, etc. 

“ N. B.—The author of the' Huddeehat a( Akaleero ’was Shekh Allah Taur, 
a native of Bitgram in the Province of Oude, of a moat respectable Caonly^ 
but fallen to decay. In the year 1776, being cantoned in the neighbour* 
hood, be wae Introduced co me as a Peraian tutor, and proved bimself an 
able one. Findiog bim very conversant in history, I requested him to 
compile a selection hom the most esteemed Persian historians of Asia at 
his leisure hours for my perusal, but more espeoally of Hindustan. 
During eight years that he remained io my employment he composed this 
work, and wheu I left India, retirad with a decent competence acquired 
in n^y service, to spend the remainder of his life in his native city. 

"These volumes are in the author’s own handwriting, and perfectly 
correct I have learnt by gentlemen returned from India that the work 
is moch esteemed, and copies eagerly sought after at Luckoow.”—H. B. 


INDIA—TT^E FATHERLAND OF IRON. 

The Indian and Easttrn Enginaer informs us that for purity and 
abundance the d^orits of ore rn India rank among the first b the world. 
Notwithstandiag, "the almost complete extinction of a widespread native 
industry, in both common iron and the very choicest form of steal, has 
only recently been replaced by the organisarion of a small maoufaciory for 
pig-iron. With over a 0,000 miles of railway, and an annual incrernent of 
nearly 700 miles, the lodlan Governreeat is unable to point to a single 
steel rail manufactured within their own territory. Over six millions 
sterling are speht yearly to supply the Indian market with iron and st^el 
of this," oae’third of the iron and on^half of the steel come from countries 
other than the United Kingdom.’' 

TRADE WITH THE FAR EAST. 

The Indian and Easttrn Engineer points out that "the constructios 
of the Grand Siberian Railway will develop rrade enonnously. U wU 
connect Europe with a rapid and cheap route, and will afford the meana of 
developing the resources of the vast tenltories through which it passes, and 
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by its connectioi., will practMly make Manchuria a of Russia" 

Tbe same aulhorilf considers ibac “ the aunexatior. of Ha«u will afford 
a half-way statiou between America and China, which will be of the otmMi 
imoorUQce both from a commercial and a aaTal point of view. That 
-aCog with Cuba and tbe Phnippine*. it raakea the United Staiea a 
Pacific naval power.” “That if Britain and the United States were co- 
oueratiog in their policy, and ifnecessary in their forces, they could dominate 
the conditions in the Pacific area, and not only develop mutual a'ivan^es 
to both, but also advance the welfare of the immense populauons bordering 
on the Pacific area." 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


E. J. Brill; Leyden. i 

1. Hisioirt des Frincts du Yita A'm, ei kurs rtloHom atnc la Chins 
dafris dis dfiatmenis histaripus chinais, irRdutts pour la premiere foie, 
par EuiLB Rocusr^ Consul de France, etc. Eoughly speaking, it ma; 
be said that tbe Shans were in occupation of Cbe greater part of Yuo hfah 
for the first thousand years of our era. They had to fight for tbeir exist* 
enee with the Tibetans and with China j they carried their arms into 
Ton^uin; bad relations with Burma, and even with Magadba in India. 
M. Rocher does not touch, however, upon Che Siamese conuection with 
Yiin Natl. It was not uotil the time of Kublai Khan that this region was 
definitely annexed by China. It is very likely that some of the docu* 
ihents enumerated by the learned aathor in his introducHon have been 
“translated for the first time/’ and certainly his excellent work, “La 
Frovioce Chinoise du Yiin Nau,” published ia 1879, entitles him to rank 
amongst the earliest and beat authorities, more especially as he biccself 
resided for some years in tbe province before he gave us the results of 
his earlier experiences, and has visited it twice since. But the matter 
which he now sums up In another form has been treated of with quite as 
much detail iu the China Fffjrim (vol. &ix., pp. 67-106, “Tbe Early 
Laos and China**; vol. X)L, pp. 337*346, “The Old Thai Eropirc")—at 
least, so far as the period preceding the Chinese conquest is concerned. 
A few surprising slips are noticeable; for instance (p. 68), the confusion 
of the Chin or Kin dynasty, inaugurated by (beancesiora of the Mancbus 
in 1115, with the Chlng or Ts*jng dynasty founded by the Utter Maochus 
in 1644; the confusion of Peking with Karakoram, etc. But these and 
others like them are insiginificaiit In otimber and importance compared 
wiib tbe quality and value of tbe work as a whole, which is especially in¬ 
teresting at this dme, when at least two European Powers aie beat on 
“taping” Yiin Nan, E. H. PARItaBu 

CtASlENBON PkSSS; OXVOElD, 2898. 
j, Sutarienl Geography of the British Colonies ■, vol. iv., SodCb and 
Easf Africa, by C. P. LVCAS, of the Colonial Office, London. Tbe 
votemd ttnder review is only on^ and the fourth, of s large series of 
voluQMS coverfr^ the Bi^sb colonies idi over the globe; If has a special 
inceiest at tbe present moment, as this volume describes the country and 
the history of the region which is now the scene of the war in South Africa.' 
Tbe volume itself has two parts: 1 . Historical; II. Geographical It 
was published in 2898, after tbe JataesoD*lUid, and befoR there was any 
indication of the great war about to commence. Tbe writer doses his 
hiitcrical narrative with tbe following prophetic words; “At the time of 
wridng {May, 1896) the douds be^ to lift j but die last chapter in 
South African bistoiy is not yet ended." 

TH1R£» SEUBS. VOL. K. CC 



Rei^ivs and N^oiices. 

The author divide! hU hiitoty into eight ohaptere : I. The ape. u 87 - 
,6eo- II The Founding of the Dutch Settlement at the ape, .652, 
III The Cape Colony in the Eighteenth Century; IV. The M.aeionar, 
Movement ^d Britith Immigration; V, The W-t^* ^ ” 
Xoea, Tribes; VI. The Beginning! of N.lJ and the Boer ' 

VII The Grotrth of the English Cape Colony and Natal, VIII. The 

Last Twenty Yeats, closing vrilh the Jameson ^id. 

Those, who have been interested in the htstory 0/ thm colony s.n« 
.gjy, the year of the Great Trek, will admit that the 
im^al, and most attractive. The author has had «ce!s to the B «• 
Bo^ and all antecedent literature on the subject, aniure and pruse 
are rvithheld, but perhaps in no hUtoty of a subj«t Province « ftere 
mote iostancea of want of political wrsdom, vacillation of pu^ose, or 
weakness than is evidenced in the conduct of the English aothonbes, 
greater stcfedlry, and want of appreciadoa of the tendenaes and 
S^lhe age, in rrhich they lived, than appears in the pobcy sdop^ by the 
Dutch Ltllers- The book must be read carefully through, chapter by 
chapter, and any condemnation of the weighty rUalemenls of the author 

would be useleas unlesa this b« been done. 

The hUioTT of Che colony ie singuUx- After the diacovery of the 
route to lodU by Vasec de Gama in 3497, tbe Cape^« 
cell 10 ship* going to end reluming from India. It waa only 10 1869 that 
the opening of tbe Sues Canal took place, and that ne«*aity cea^. 
Portugneae, Dutch, French, and EnglUh voyagers had made use of this 
oort In id59 the Dutch made their first aeitlement. In the 
«lony passed into the power of Eoglsnd. and the Dutch nation had 
fallen from their high csute bto one of the petty kingdoms of Euroi» 
In X837 the Great Trek took place into unknown regions beyond the 
river Vaal but in the course of years the English power extended North, 
wtid to the'Zambesi, and a Western boondajy was fixed to the temtory 
of the WO republics, m well u a Southern and Eastern. Tbe Boem 
were hopelessly cut off from the sea-board except through Bnttsh or* 
Portuguese territory. The discovery of mines of diamonds and of gold 
led to an influx of Europeans, chiefly English colonUta, and the final and 
inevitable cash came. All this is detailed in the historical part of lbs 

volume. . , w.. . a 

Part tl, is reserved to tbe geographical deacnpnoo of the region, and 

esich British Province passes under re^ew: I. The Cape Colony j II. 
Katal' nr. Zululand; IV. Basdtoland; V. Bechuinaland, Maiabdic- 
land, Md MashdnaUnd- The two republics, as being outside the area 
of Btidsh colonies, are excluded from notice in this part 

There are capiul indices of proper names- The work is a very com- 
pTete one, aodcyn be strongly recotumeaded. R- Cusr. 

1. A Samkri/Sn^h LHOienaiy, EtymcbpeaUy and FkihlagUa^ 
arrtingedy mth Sptdal Rijkftna ter Cognait Inda-Eurapian langua^s, by the 
hue 5 ift MOHiSF.WiLLiAias,M.A., it&t.s., IstcBodco Professor <A Sansluif. 
New edition, greatly enlarged and improved. Tbe first edition of thia 
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uniqdft and c«!ebrated work appeared in 1872; sioce then the author had 
devoted, up to the time of his death, much care and atteniioo to its iru* 
provemeot. The proof-sheets were revised and completed before he died 
00 April IX last It now consists of do,000 Sanskrit words, to about lao.ooo 
in the first ediibn, and by 6ttbg the new matter loto the old, according 
to the same etymological plan; by the verification meaniogs old and 
new; in their justification by the insertion of references to the literature 
on Che subject and to authorities; in the accentuation of nearly every 
Sanskrit word to which accents are usuaQy applied j ia the revision and 
television of printed proofs, after the lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century, the present magnificent work is virtually a new Dictionary. It is 
the most complete and useful onc'voluine Sanskrit*English Dictionary 
ever yet produced—a Dictionary which in its gradual progress keeps pace 
with the advancing knowledge and scholanhip of the age. It does the 
utmost possible credit to the University Press. 


CLAii£ifr»oN Paces; Oxford, 1S99. 

4, BaHr, by Stanley Lahb-Pool* (“ Rulers of India Series ")• Another 
excellent book from the pen of thb prolific writer. The nephew of chat 
distinguished Arabicist, Edward William Lane, keeps up the rraditiona of 
that honoured and trusted name. He has done, perhaps, more than any 
other living man to make the age and empire of the MughaJs live again 
before us in this century. The present work Is worthy of others that have 
proceeded from the same pen, and it shows that the author has realised to 
blmself in quite an unusual manner the stirring events of the Asia of four 
centuries ago. All this must necessarily have been the result of profound 
thought, of careful dlscriruioation, and very extensive research in many 
tongues. The description of Northern Persia in the days of fiSbat, 
when contrasted with what we know the land now to be, shows vividly 
how ia Persia iu the centuries that have intervened between thea and 
now “the mighty have fallen,'' One of the leading htubammsidans of 
Northern India once asked us, "How are we to account for the Mufilsi 
of Muhammadans, for that social and political decay Into which they are 
everywhere and in all countries fallen in these times? Chrisriam,'' be 
went 00, " once at the feet of tbe foibwers of IslAm, are nowadays above 
ns; the positions are reversed) How are we to account fot it The 
qnesrien moved him deeply. Tbe tra^ answer may be foQnd In Che 
biographical narratives of tbe Mu^al potentates, ^foar and Aibar were 
the saviours of their race and dynasty :*'bat what shall we say of Humiyuo 
aod Aurangsib I Bibar is rather a striking instance of religious badk* 
sliding. In early Ilfo be coualsrently refrained from vblatiog the Id* 
jonctions of the Prophet respecting wine and certain kinds of butcher’s 
meat; but as he grew older he gave way to all manner of excesses In 
these and other particulars-^-excessive eating, the immoderate use of 
hashUb, arrack, opium, wine, aod sptriu. At what period of bis life be 
began thus to deteriorate it is impossible to ascertain, but at the age of 

CC* t 
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ReviiifJS Notices- 


IhirlMix (1519) h« is described « steady toper” («hate«t that pay 
lx T '• The ^t thiog," says Mr. Poole, ' ser«s hip as an 
linking, H. s«. eyes on a lovely view, and has a dnnkiog.pady 1 Tl^e 
crops are unooPPOnly fine-another bout I He rnakes an early .r«^ 
KSbil’s tomb-another cup 1 He has performed the noon-day 
yet another drinking-party 1 A tribute-offenog 
bhang I He has his hair cut-anolher dtinkmg-bout marks the even ^ 
And I0 the weary story goes on: it is now ■'bhang and spirit^ andnow 
■"spirits and bhang," until one’s very 

□amative. But the narrative is taken from the diary of Bibar himself, 
and. as the writer of this volume remarks, " BSbar does not seem in the 
least ashamed of his excesses i on the contrary, he often winds up a 

Ofnnconsoionablereveltywiththewords, “ It was a rare parry I or, Itwas 

a wonderfullyamusing and guileles. party I” So fir 

of thiae drunken excesses,he seems rather to have gloned in them. There 

was, moreover, quite a curious mixture of drunkenness and " 

^r. He never neglected the Fais-duty of Namix. but 

engaged in it-even in the midnight (or “supererogatory^ * 

st^of senseless intoxication. So senselessly drunk was he t^t it oftM 

happened that he was afterwards quite incredulous when told how he 

beeTbehaving himself when “ in his cups." After 

comes to see the folly and shamefulness of his conduct. He 

Xepe. the joyoL day. he spec, by the Kibul Ri-fJ.t he is gU^ 

that be has had si.ength to reform." "Excuse ro^ he wm«, « 

wandering into these-follies i for God’s sake, do not think amiss of me fm 

themBut it is impossible to enter fully into the dreary fo'i- 

of his excesses; those who csre to do $0 can read the volume fof 

selves. This great founder of the Mughai “ 

mixture of good aud evil. His oharaoter, whmh 

inOrmities and contradictiona, may be summed up 

polsive, but not gifted with much fotesighL He was, as *”*’ 

" ever running his head into difficulties; action first, the th.nbng a^ 

wards’’—the type of man to win empires, but not to consolidaM 

and insure their continuance. He was just of the sort of ^1 great 

Muhammadan conquerors; they forge ahead in hari 

battles, and if the worst comes to the worst they take shelter 10 foe 

fatalist’s cry, “Nothing happens but by Allah’s •wili.’’ This is a naeful 

book; it Is well wriiten, has a good index and map, and a likencM of 

Blbar prcssiDg W his breasl a copy of the Qur^in 


A. CONSTABW AMD CO. 5 l^NDOM, 1899. 

5. Pnsi^ Mr Warders, by Major McNais, assisted by 
W. D. BAmss. This work is a record of the CooTitt Prison at Singapore 
ID the Straits Settlenjenis, esUblished in xSaj, disconliniaed n i 873 » 
together with a cursory history of the collect establishment at Bencoolen. 
Penang, and Malacca from the year t^9^. How to deal with cnminais 
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(*h«ch6r they be loog^teriD or short'term criminals) is an age-long problem. 
A beoeroleni Goreroment is not utlsGed wlib merely pUQishmg the 
offender: it desires to render his lerm of imprisonment 1 period of im* 
provement to him, so that his puoisbaent may act as a deterrent against 
further cricoe, and send him forth eventually an improved roan, to be do 
longer a pest to civilised society and a menace to public order and safety; 
in a^word, it aims at making the ^minaJ a reformed character. If the 
system of prison life has not had this effect upon him, it has in his case 
proved a failure, and inasmuch as (bamao nature being what it is) io* 
carceracloD cannot be ended, it ought to be rnended. The difficulty is 
more felt in the prisons of a civiJiaed commuDity, like that of the home* 
lands, where productive labour carried orr in prisons means so much the 
less for the deserving and non-criruinal classes outside. For much of the 
work done by criminals in the gaols of noo-civUUed lands is work that 
would not be done at all If doc done by prisoners^ln other words, by a 
species of forced labour. And thus U the labour of convicts in those 
lands made coDtributory to the work which has to be done in layiog the 
fbundation of a state of humsn existence which later oo will develop Into 
dvilisatioD. Thus does the ciimiDal contribute {without intending to do 
so) his share towards a better conditioo of existence in the localities where 
he has to work out his term of penal servitude. Lands like the "Vao 
Icemen’s Land’’ and the “Botany Bay” of the earlier decades of the 
closing century serve to illustrate this remark, and the account given in 
the present work will afford the most recent confirmatioii of it. The 
great point is to get the crmiaal to feel interested in bis work, and one 
way of gaming this desirable point Js to lead him to see tbsc his work 
tends to some useful purpose. Of coarse, there may be types of manhood 
which never seem responsive to such a motive, aor even to the prospect 
of foreshortening the term of imprisonment by tkket*of-leave. Failures 
there will always be in this as in every other department of life. But the 
authorities of British geols, in whatever part of the world, may be relied 
upon to make every effort to bring about the best results, and to. do 
it in the most effective cDaoner and in the briefest space. The coo- 
dition of incarcerated crimlDals has wonderfuUy improved since the 
publication of the enlighten lag work of the late Mr. Charles Reade,aDd 
much of the improvement of the prisoner's unhappy lot and of the tiIttzDace 
advaetages of our gaols to the law-abiding tax-payer is undoubtedly a^dbut* 
able to the ioffuence of that noble work on the policy of our pobllc me&.* 
But, m truth, the subjeol of the proper treatment of Government oonvicQ 
has for a century past engaged the atteotioD of some of the most klud* 
hearted aod gifted meo that have ever bees engaged in the public service. 
The result is tbsit many of the forts, churches, gaols, Uw^couns, official 
re^deooes, and -other important public buildings now scattered overov 
Eastern possessions, have been the fruit of convict labour. And it is sa£e 
to say that they could neve* otherwise have been raised, since skiUed 
European labour Is not tp.be had. The resuk to the convict himself .of 
* We allude, of course, to his work ootitled “ Kever Too Lite to Keod." 
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raakiDg him feel that h© ha$ a perwnal interest la his toil 1$ that in the 
gaols of out Go?enimeni in the Straits be leama an occupaiion at which 
he can earn an adequate mainteoance, and wben his litoc expires he even 
prefers to remain in the land of hU exile to returning to the land of bis 
birth; while to the cause of dvilisatloQ the result is that places hke 
Sumatra, Ja^a, and the Malay Peninsula are changed from scenes of 
savagery aod unreclaimed jungle to ecenes of honest toil and comforttble 
existence. All this aod much besides is abundantly proved in the most 
useful volume now before us. 

6 . 7 ^ StfCfuf A^han mr, i 87 &. 79 * 8 o 5 * Causes, i/s Conduet, and its 
Csnse^uenses, By Colonbi. H. B. Hank a, formerly of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, and late commanding at Delhi. Vol. I. * The present volume deals 
mtb the first branch of the subjec^-the «QS« <rf the war j and the author 
lays bare, in a condse and clear manner, from despatches and oth« 
authentic documents, the enors of judgment which had brought it 
about,'and “since those errois, crystallised into a policy, still persisted, 
and might any day involve India in hostilities with neighbours who, 
powerless to harm her whilst she confined herself within her natural limits, 
roust become formidable as soon as those Umits were overstepped," hence 
the impomnce of the work- It is composed of eighteen chapters, dealing, 
among other subjects, with out relations with Afghaoislan from 1S5S to 
mg, the negotiations with Russia, Sir Battle Frere’s mecnoraodum and its 
consequences, the inauguration of the new policy, the Peshawar conference, 
the Russian mission, the British mission, the mobilisation, the ultimatum, 
the Russiao-Afghan correspondence, the plan of campaign, the QuetU re¬ 
inforcements, and the Multan, Kuram, and Peshawar Valleys Field Forces. 
There are also appendices containing the translation of a letter from the 
Kabul envoy to Sir Lewis Pelly (our Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipoten¬ 
tiary), and-the proclamation by the Viceroy of November, zijB, and a 
very copious index. The reader will be convinced that, feiling to grasp 
the great difficulties with which Sbere Ali bad to contend, the Govem- 
ments at home blundered and vacillated, leading the several Viceroys to 
evade our pledges to the Amir, hence misunderstandings and the war. 
The author, from bis personal experience and minute iovestigatioDa, has 
come to the followng important conclusion : 

" Probably there was no British siatcsoan m the ranks of ^ther political 
party who would have been willbg to sign away that freedom—/.#., Great 
Britain’s 'freedom to decide, in each complication that might arise, wbat 
line of action sbe would adopt'—and this being the case, the superiority 
of Lord Lawicace's Afghan policy to that of his successors becomes 
apparent. Recognising, on the one hand, .that the independence and 
inc^ity of Afghanistan were of importance, though not ofvitol importance 
to India—her security rested for him on far broader and stronger founda¬ 
tions—and, on the other, that the preservation of the former was the ruling 
passion of the Afghan people, and the roaioteDsnee of both the strongest 
desire of every Afghan Prince, Lawrence was prepared to give Shere Ali, 
in liberal measure, the means of defending his kingdom aod upholding his 
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power, uBacconpaoied b;^ pledges or conditions of any kind, since pledges 
and coodidons were certain to lead to misunderstan dings, and to suspicions 
and disappointments on both ^des. Under this policy, the dispute 
between Persia and A^hanUtan would have been settled by theoiseWes, 
probably in favour of the latter State, certainly at an ioftnlteMmal cost of 
life and treasure compared to the expenditure of both which was to flow 
from the British claim to determine the Amir's conduct towards his neigh* 
hours; and there could uevec.bave crept into Shere AU’s mind the feeliog 
that he^ad been duped by words, out of which all meaning evaporated 
the moment he tried to ascertain what they were really worth to him; 
whilst the Indian Government would hare been preserred from the cempta* 
don to encroach upon his independence on the plea of defending It. 
Under this policy, the full responsibility for his actions left to the Are It 
would have proved quite as effectual in withholdii^ him from giving 
wanton offence to BLussia, as the desire to reerit Biiilab aid agunst her, 
and oqthing in its principles and aims would have debarred the Bruish 
Goveroiaent from bestowing that aid, should the renderiog of it at any 
given moment seem in accord with the best interests of India. Under the 
^licy which Lord Northbrook found in force and had to coDtlnoe^a 
policy which is generally supposed to have been identical with that of 
Lord Lawrence, but which really differed from It. fundamentally—it was 
impossible for that Viceroy altogether to avoid the appearance of taking 
back with one hand what he gave with the other; and if Nur Mahomed, 
oevertheless, left Simla stiU convinced that A^banistan might rely upon 
the Indian Government to stand by her against Russia In case of need, 
that conviction did not rest upon the dehnite promises now offered to bis 
Sovereign, but on that natural comnuolty of interests between India and 
A^banUtan, In the presence of an ambitious and rapldly-e^nding uelgb* 
boor, which bad always eitsted, and most, iu his opinion, always continue 
to exist—a community of interests which the pecnuiary liberality recom* 
mended by. Lord Lawrence vrouJd have suJhciently recogaised and 
promoted.*' 

We hope Colonel Hanna will be able to produce soon his second 
volume, which will no doubt prove as interesting and important as the 
6rst _ 

J. Pi. Dbkt and Co.; London, i8pp. 

7. the land oJtl iis Story (a geography,and hlsfory, with maps), 

by Robbrt Rosseu, SUperiatendeot of Rducatioo, Natal. Great credit 
is due to ibe author for bis concise accouof of the Colony of Natal (the 
Christmas Land, so called from its discovery on Pecember 25, 1497, by 
Vasco da Gama), which has been, aod is Still, full of interest to us, in 
consequence of the important pan it has played la the present wat with 
the South African Republlcst The war is not dealt with in its pages, but . 
the volume is replete with valuable information, both bistcncal and och^.f 
wl^e, and Is, moreover, based m) the'•personal observation of the author, 
who spent 4 loi^ official life in the servke of the Colony; The book 
contains eighteen chapters,, which treat anoogst other subjects Geology/ 
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MouaUirkS, River*, Gimale, Productions of the Soil, Plants, People, 
Animals, etc. It haa a good index, and also a useful map by SUnford, 
*hlch has been drawn io the ofBce of the Superintendent of Schools to 
accompany the school geography of the Colony. 


David DououlS; Eojhburgh, iSpp, 

8. In iVtstim India, by Dr, Murray Mitchell. Although this work 
commenecs with an account of the author's school-days, it must not be 
regarded as an autobiography in the commonly accepted sens* of that 
term, It is quite true that he notes the various points of hi* personal 
history as the narrative proceeds—his voyage to India, his marrage, his 
return viwts to Scotland, and other matters of personal interest—yet » 
set forth a Wographical account of himself is not by-any means the 
author’s purpose. On the subject of a man’s writing and publishing 
memoirs of himself, Dr. Mitchell would probably share the aversion com¬ 
monly ftlt by educated persons. The work is, in fact, a most interesting 
account of the proceedings of the Church of Scotland Mission in the 
Bombay Presidency from the year 183S, when ih« author joined it 
When a many-sided man like Dr. Mitchell throws himself so completely 
into the public movements of his day and generation as he has done f« 
more than sixty years, the history of his work is in great measure the 
history of bis time. Men have to be estimated, movemeoU come up for 
consideiation, and we have before us a living panorama of a very active 
and progressive period. Viewed id this way, the present work, though the 
history of a missionaiy. may be of interest to the readers of the AtuOic 
QuarierfyJfmea. For the Review is not a professedly lel^ous peno<^«l. 
Bat there arc many matters in the volume that have to do with politics, 
law, ethnology, social customs, aod other things, which will render the 
book very interesting not only to religious persons, but also to the general 
reader- The work of the Church of Scotland in India has been largely of 
as educational nature j yet not by any means exclusively so, as this volume 
abundantly shows. No inquiry'into the great subject of the effect upon 
India of English ascendancy there can be complete which overlooks the 
part enacted by the agents of missionary societies. For better, for worse, 
the societies arc all represented there, and the present volume will show 
that they are there very much for the better- Dr. Mltcbcll has a pleasing 
style 5 the lone and manner of bis wridng secure immediate atteodoo wd 
interest, and prepossess the miod of the reader in favour of his narrative. 
The book is a decided gain to raissiooary literature. B. 


FtSHBR Ukwih; Lokpok, 18 pp. 

^ Raja^ Sroakey by Sir. Spehcbr St. J ohk, o.c .u. 0. The inspiring aod 
profoundly intcresliog story of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, baa 
by the enterprise of this pubU&spmted firm been now publlsbed in the 
“Builders of Greater Britain Series.” A* his story, which began id tbe 
second decade of the ceotury, coded with his decease some two-aod-thirty 
yeaj^ ago, it is one with which tbe oldest now among us began to be 
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int«re 9 ted as long ago as ire can reraerober. The siory has many limes 
beeo toldf bul ii loses none of its thrilLng interest and fescinatjoo in the 
work DOW before os. The Rajab is here viewed as “ the Soglisbisan as 
Ruler of an Eastern State,*' and, Indeed, he has rightly been assigned a 
place in a series of men like Sk Walter Raleigh and Lord Clive. Kever 
was the “kuighlhood’' more appropriately conferred then when the Queen 
gracefully offered the honour for bis acceptance b token of her appreciatioo 
of the services he had rendered to the prestige of the Eropire ajncog the 
barbarous islands of the Eastern Archipelago. The lif^toiy of a man 
like Rajab Brooke necessarily contaios many allusioDs to contemporary 
history, and to the men and doings of his time. This work ia set forth b 
Dine chapters, which are packed with infoimation respecting the admiois- 
tralion of those islands. The characteristics of Sir Jaraes Brooke^his 
manliness, his enterprise, bU resourcefulness, his unselfishneas, his beauti* 
ful tenderness and sympathy—were such as were bound to endear him to 
the hearts of Asiaucs. Such a man secures their confidence aod wins 
their loyally. Youog men who coaremplate seeking a career in 
portion of Asia could hardly do better than make a careful study of siicb 
a man as he, and read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the story of his 
bspiriog Lfe. The book contains a good lodez, and ao appendix packed with 
information, and a portrait of the Rajah, whose counteoaDce speaks of that 
shrewdness, promptitude, eflectiveness, and wonderful kindliness which 
were such clear marks of his character. No righwninded Englishman 
could rise from the perusal of this book without feelbg bis best impulses 
stined, and without realbiag aVresh bow grand ia the opportunity which 
life among Asiatic peoples affords of living to high and useful purpose. B- 

FOR2ANI AND CO., ROWS; LUZAC AKD Co., b 5 HI>ON ; X899. 

10. II Ct’Kian^, studio ^ograN^-eamomuft by Or. Mario CaRU' 
This is ao InterestlDg account in Italiao, as well as the latest work oo tbe 
Cbbese province of Cbe-Kiang. The author prefaces it with a hislocic^ 
biroduction on tbe relations of foreign countries with Chios, more par* 
ticolarly as regards commerce. At one titae one of the most populated and 
richest, although scaaJlest of the dghteen prorinces bio which China proper 
is subdivided, it commenced to declbe, and its decadence was accejerated 
in the middle of last century by a great fonune, which was followed by 
the destructive invasion of the TaUpings, and again by a letrible pesllleace 
and another (amine. The populacwo was reduced from 32,000,000 to 
5,500,000, but it has BOW increased to between 11,000,000 and x *,000,000. 
There are chapters 00 tbe principal rivers, tbe sea*coa$t, waterways, pro* 
ducts, and an appendix givii^ the value of tbe exports and imports for the 
years 1895, and 1897. A very clear map accompamea this book. 

Hbnrv Frowdb) Lowdok, 1899. 

11. TMe SruUs Hirror; or Mir-dfu I t of MauUvi Narir Ab^ad, 
edited, b the Roman character, with a Vocabulary and Notes, by G. E. 
\Vard, u.v, of Wadhain College, Oxford, &.C8, (retired)., 
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The $tTicl seclusion m which ladies are immured, bj the tyranny of 
custom, among Muhammadan families has long operaled as a great bio- 
drtnce to tbelr intellectual deTelopment. In poetry, no doubt, they have 
often been brilliantly disungulshed, htCAwa f Mia nataiur, nsn Jit. And 
b tradition, too, they have held an honoured place, because, m the 
intimacy of family life, the wives and daughters cf the Apostle and hia 
companions necessarily enjoyed constant opportunities of heating, directly 
or through some intermediary, the sayings of the revered Teacher. Butin 
subjects requiring instruction from njasters outside the family circle, women 
were obviously at a great disadvantage. A few, indeed, like the mediewl 
Princess Khaula, who was rister of Saifu dDsola, Chief of Aleppo, a city 
and state in Syria, and died a.b. 35* ** modern 

Princess Sikandar Began, who was ruler of Bhopal, a state in Central 
India, at^d died a . j >. 1868, might be enabled, by tbe accident of high 
position, and the possession of superior mental gifts, to show themselves 
the equab of men. But such gifts were so exceptional as almost » take 
their possessors out of the category of women; for Saifu dDaula s poet 
laureate, A1 Mutanabbi, says of Khaula 

And iTMfed fmak, assurtdfy sU has httn crtaUd ru>bU, net 

fuftimm in nasen and understanding. The vast majority of women passed 
through life destitute of even the very rudiments of education, though in 
some families, which attached particular imporunce to religioua inatruclioo, 
the girl? were Uugbt to read books of devotiou. The Brides Mirror raarks 
a new departure in the education of native girls in Upper India, beiog a 
purely secular work—ia fact, a novel—written by a Mubamoudan gentle¬ 
man of good family and liberal views for the instruction and amusement of 
his little daughters. Irs fame having soon spread abroad in hb Ward 
i^dhalld), some ladies from neighbouring houses would drop in to heat k 
read, and others would borrow the manuscript to read to ihclrown families. 
And being eventually brought under the appreciative notice of Sir William 
Muir, then lieutcnaot^vernor of the North-West Provinces of India, 
now prindr^l of the Edinburgh Univemity, it was awarded one of the 
valuable prises recently instituted by that enlightened and sympathetic 
Administrator for the encouragement of <«iginal native literature. It had, 
indeed, a strong claim to such e prise, bang, as its author states, “abso- 
lately the first original work of its kind in the langu^e." It is anov^ 
descriptive of home life in families of the middle claes among the Muhev* 
uadans of Upper India. It traces the careers of two girls, Akbati Kbf nam 
aud A^barl Kbinam, daughters of DQrandesb Kbftn, who seems to have 
earned a comfoto^le iocome from some employment on the bills. Tbe 
elder ^1, Akbari, is manled to a young man in her own rank of life, 
named Muhammad 7 Aqil, and the younger, Asghail, to his younger brother, 
Mu^romad Kiciil. At the commencement of their married live*, a* the 
author points outt,(p- 53), the apparent advantage* were all on the side of 
tbe elder sister. “Akbari was married at sixteen years of age, wbUe 
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A^hati at the ime of her narrUge was not even quite ihirteeo. When 
Akbari was married, ber bridegroom, Muhammad t Aqil, was already 
employed on a salary of ten rupees a month; while Asghari’s bridegroom, 
MIl]^mrelad Kimil, was still at school In cocnparlson with Muhammad 
^ Aqil, Muhammad KSmll bad leas knowledge, and less inteliigence too. 
Ahbarl for two whole years retnamed free from the worry of children, while 
God naade Asghari a mother la the second year of her marriage, at such a 
tender age. Akbari never had occasion to go outside the city, while 
Asghari remained travelling for years. In no way, then, was A$|harf’s 
conation good in comparison with Akbarrs condition ; but Asghari bad 
been well trained from her youth upwards, and day by day prosperity 
increased in ber house: so that no one knows even (be name of Akbari; 
while the mansion of the 'seouble dat^hter*in*law nickname given 
to Asghari—“ in the * Lady's Market' stands so bigh that it holds converse 
with the sky, and from the name of ihe lady A^hari that Ward is known 
as the ' Lady's Market.’" The object of the story is ro show how these 
changes in the fortunes of the two ststem were gradaaily produced by the 
differences in their training and characters. It must sot be supposed that 
Asghari’s married life was unchequered by misfortune; on the contrary, 
she was afflicted with the loss of a son, Muhammad -r Adil, at the age of 
four, and of a daughter, BayGl, at the age of seven; and the book epds 
with a lengthy letter (pp. I76'i34) from her father, Durandesh Kh 9 o, 
exhoTliog her to patience and fortitude under her bereavement. This 
letter is very carious, because its eKborcatioos are founded partly upon a 
dreary pessimism, and partly upon the rmmemorial fetaJUm of the East. 
“What certainty is there of this, that we shall live till our children grow 
up, or that they will live till we grow old wbicb seems to recall Juvenal’s 
melancholy description of old age: 

^'UiTigcAiUwQsuj uumi, ddceeda umen aunt , 
FuKnnAienia.” 

Again, “Whoever is bom in the world, it.is the iumotable decree of God 
that be should die,” which sounds like an echo of the sentiment errpressed 
.by the Arab poet 'Abd Allah Iba At Ziba'ri al ^rashl as Sahml as Sab£M 
cnore than twelve centuries before: 

4 > • 4^ ^ tr c ' 

oh u • I^UM ^ 

JSan, ifd£<Uk haw annihilatei thmy vfhai tki h^an h fin- -ikafA / 

Bat of comfort, of consolation, of the hope of revoion with the departed 
child, there is oot a tnic& Indeed, the letter seems to lay do<m the 
cheerless doctrine that the closest relationship is for ever dissolved by 
death “ The world is not out home 5 we have to go and live m another 
place; no one-belongs to us, nor we to anyone; if we be father of any one, 
It is only for a few days; and if we be son of any one, it also is only for a 
few days. If we see anyone die, what tnaltef for regret is if?’' How 
differer^ is thb tone of phUoaophical deutchmencfi’Oin the teaching d^fouce 
offered by the founder of the Muhammadan faith for his own display of 
emotion' over the death-bed of his IntanC son, IbrShIm: “ Verily, Ae eye. 
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sheds leare, and the heert griefs; but we say nol aught but what may 
please our Lord; and verily w«, by thy departure, O Ibrahim, are indeed 
grieved I*'* The letter certainly makes an inartistic ending for the story, 
being out of harmony with Its smple and natural tone. 

The present edition of the Bridis Mirrsr is printed in the Rowan 
character in usum Hrenam, being intended by Mr. Ward as a “text-book 
in Hindustani for English ladles who desire to study that language." It 
is furnished with a cowpleie vocabulary, and with copious gracnmatical and 
exegeiica) notes. In order to give beginners a fair start, Mr. Ward corv* 
siderately appends an English translation of the author's preface and intro- 
ductioD; and, for the profit and pleasure of advanced students, an elaborate 
note on the system of iracsliieration, including an ioteresllog disseitaiion 
OB the prosodical quantity of syllables in Hindustani, is provided. The 
book is a valuable cootribution to our knowledge of the people and their 
laoguage. The story raises the veil hiding the inuer life of respectable 
native families from the gase of foreign observers, and shows the people as 
they really are in their own homes; and the fact that its author belongs to 
a Delhi family b a guarantee for the purity and elegance of its diction. 
The vocabulary extends over nearly 30c columns, and any student who 
may learn to read this story with facility will Jiave acquired a stock of 
words and idiomatic phrases amply sufficient for all ordinary colloquial 
and literaiy purposes. 

There is a ui^g misprint, "Who could I send?'' for “Whom, m 
p, s$, note I, otherwise the book is angularly free from typographical 
blemishes. _ M- S. Howsll 

G. Haasssl; LsiFZic. 

It. Tfu Ex^fhn ^ to Tuffantpkti by D. KL2MBirr2 and Da. 
RADLOP?. Encouraged by the important results wh Ich his courageous wi fe's 
discovery of Tunyukuk's monument secured, Mr. D. KUementz at once placed 
his services at the disposal of the Russian Government for the purpose of 
examining the old Ouigout capitals of Astana, Idikut-shari, Karahodjo, and 
Tuifan, which, like the Burmese capatals of Sagaing, Ava, Amarapure, and 
Mandalay, are practically different “ phases" of the same Turfan, 

according to the distinguished Rushan savant, Dr. Bretschneider, means 
•'residence" in Mongol, and prob^ly also in TurWsb. The word only 
came into use as the name of a seat of government about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when the Mongols were being driven out M 
China i it does not once occur 10 Mongol history. The word Hodjo 
(to which the Mongols add the prefix "Kara") appears io the histories 
of the Cathayan and Nticheo dynasties which preceded in North China 
that of the GMgbizides, in each case in connection with the Onigours, 
who paid tribute to Peking ia all three casea 

• The text ©f ibis tradldoa a given fa the ©f A 1 Bukhari (Krehl's edition 
90l L, p. 30S), where i* e misprint for ; end fa ©ther works. One veiiion 
Adds, “O IWWiB, if'twere 001 ihst U roeening the DIvloe Tevelatioo of tb© Ufa l© 
U a.tiue command and ft fallhfol pfoalsa a^ that the last of u» shall overtake 
the 6r« of us, we shoflld grisre for ibee more vielently ikaa this 1“ 
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For a detailed account of Mr. Rlemecu’s discoveries, and for a con¬ 
nected bistOTj of mediseval Turfao, I must refer those interested to an 
extended notice iQ the next China Review. It will suffice to state here that 
Dr. RadloA* has translated a number of old Turkish and Ouigour docu¬ 
ments unearthed by tbe energetic explorer vho conducted the expedition, 
and Mr. Klements gives us numerous photographs and plates in order to 
illustrate what he has achieved. In their seal for Asiatic archaeology and 
history, the Kuasian and French Coveromeots and learned societies are 
distinctly ahead of ours, which for the present must take a back seat. 

£. H. PaRKBfc. 


Kegah Paul akd Co. ; LoKuotr, 1899. 

15. J^ritish Evx^irt Stries, vol. i. This, the first volume of the series, 
deals with India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, British North Borneo, 
and Hong-Kongj and it cbntains a couple of excellent maps, the 
one exhibiting India, Burmah, and tbe txans-Ricoalayan ponipn of the 
Chinese Eta^re, and the other the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
The volume Includes iwency-thrce lectures which were delivered at the 
South Place Institute, Finsbury, on Sunday afternoons during tbe years 
1895 to 1898. Tbe lectures were o^nised for the purpose of alTording 
trustworthy informatioa concerning the various colonies of out Empire io 
different pares of the world: four other volumes dealing with British 
Africa,” British America,” etc., will follow. The lecturers (who are all-of 
them well-known persona In tbe world of litexature) have been selected 
regardlesa of race or creed, tod one of them is a lady, Mrs. Ernest Hatt, 
already known to the public' as the author of some useful works. The 
volume includes lectures on all the divisions of India, as well tbe Native 
States as tbe territories under European rule. All the lecturers go into 
more or less of detail (stauog facts and supplying figures) cooceroing tbe 
(Uffereot races which inhabit the various divisions treated of—their 
or^mt, their numbers, their languages, their occupations, their religions, 
etc Tbe essays do not err io respect of length, occupying, on an 
average,* some five^nd-iweniy pages, nor are they any of them tedious. 
Besides essays on the several geographical and political divisions of tbe 
country, we have also essays on the condition of women-fbik amoog tbe 
different races of the community, on the various industries of the people, 
os tbe admloiatratian of justice, on the bistory and treatment of fosuaes,, 
and on other matters of public importance. The papers on tbe Straits 
Settlements and tbe other porHoos of tbe Empire dealt with take up In a 
similar manner the public questions connected therewith, showing ibe 
general advance of our Asiatic colonies and dependencies since the times 
when they respectively passed Into tbe possession of the Crown. Tbete 
are also papers on ancient India and on tbe India of pre-Mntiny tima. 
And upon the whole the volume may be said to include tbe history of 
India and the neighbouring colonies from tbe earliest times tp die 
preseat 
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The essays are well wnlien, well edited, and well printed. They are oot of 
the “ dry*a8-dusi" description; they are more in the style of the article 
of the pKJpnlar review—in the maonet of the popular lecture prepared for a 
miscellaheeus London audience. The work is invaluable as a repertory of 
trustworthy and up<to^ace information regarding tbe lands of which it 
treats. The writers are persons who may each be regarded as an authority 
in the department on which he writes. Men like Sir Ray.ooad West, 
Lord Wenlock, and Sir Andrew Clarke (not to eahaasl the list) are men 
whose reputation as administrators and as penmeo is already made, and 
who would have much to lose'by inaccuracy as to facts and unsound ness 
in reasoning. The work is pleasant reading, and interesting withal. It is 
an admirable work for statesmen and politicians, and is well fitted to be 
placed in the bands of young men about to seek theix llfe'sphere io tbe 
higher walks of oux country’s serrice is tbe Far £ast. Tbe absence of 
an index of any sort or kind will detract from the usefolness of the book 
as a work of reference (for it is as such that it will be mainly used) j bur 
it is already a thick volume—about 550 pages all told—and this doubt* 
less led to tbe omission. But if, even now, a good index could be added, 
it would enhance greatly the usefulness of a most valuable work. B. 


Kell? and Waisit; SHAtfCKAi. 

14. Map ^ China and th* Swreu^ng R»^ns, by E. BasTSCHNSiDsa. 
Second edition, thoroughly revised, sold by IJiin, St. Petersburg. The 
Asiatic Quartsrfy Rniev for ifipd (p 195) publHbed a report upon this 
excellent English map, which can, as before, be obtained at Stanford’s. 
Dr. Bretaebneider's splendid labours In the Sinological field bare since 
obained for him the well-merited honour of election to be a Fellow of 
Che Royal Geographical Society, and also tbe gold medal of the Rnssian 
Geographical Society. The revised edition is coloured, and is thus brighter 
to tbe eye and easier for consultation than before. The Russian, German, 
and British direct “ spheres " in the north are marked oif; but apparently 
the engraver’s plans were cut before the corresponding French and 
Engii^ apheree in the sonrh were deUiDitated. Tbe defective parts 
noticed in tbe first edition about the Burmese and Tonquinese frostiers 
have been remedied; and the recent railways have been added $0 Ibr as 
they were completed when the map was ready for pubbeativn, T have 
bad tbe first edition in daily use for nearly four years, and have found h 
extraordinarily accurate and vividly illustrative. What is badly wanted 
now is a reduced ’English map an the samt scale of tbe Manchurian and 
Tibeto*Mongo 1 iaQ regions, for the fuU-rised Russian maps, though as 
perfect as posribl^ are useless to those who cannot spell out a few words 
of Rns^o. 17 o OOe Is more competent than Dr. Eretachneider to under* 
uke this doty, and no one in Europe possesses in a higher degree the general 
public confidence. E. H. Parebb. 
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£. IrSROUx; Paris. 

15. Let Mimoirtt Sistoriquis tU St-nui 7 ^'ieny traduics et annor^s par 
Edouard Chavanhrs, vol. iil, part u., chaps. rdil'SiDc The first 
Tolome of this admirable series was ably noticed by the late Mgr. Haries 
tn an earlier number of the Asiatie Qvarferly RetifUj. It dealt wftb 
the amhor's explanatory iotroducllon to the great work of the Chinese 
historian, and carried the ten of early history down to the Emperors of 
the Chou Dynasty. The second volume, even more interesting to the 
general reader so far as the translation from Chinese texts Is concerned 
brinp u to the reign of the Haa Emperor King Ti, including those 
exciting periods when China practically discovered Corea, Annam, Tibet, 
and Western Aria. The first part of the third volume consists of a 
number of dry geaealcgical and dynastic tables, which, though of course 
indispensable for reference, are not exactly fitted for the average man’s 
consumption. The fourth volume (t.r., the second part of the third) 
treats of Riles, Music, Astronomy, Finance, Religion, and so on, and 
foriris a sort of basis on the Hoes of which nearly all subsequent binories 
follow. The gigantic work cf translating ipord for word, annotating, and 
explaining the first real Chinese history is thus proceedlog apace, and it 
is devoutly to be wished that the coorageous aod selfoacrificJng author 
who has undertaken this enormous task, aod whose health has already 
once broken down under the strain, may be spared to carry it to com¬ 
pletion. It is exceedingly unlikely that anyone else will ever undertake a 
rival translation, so Chat M. Cbavaooes may rest quite secure of a future 
exclusive niche m tbs Tecn^e of Fame; but rt may be hoped that others 
will emulate his example, and similarly t»mslata word for word the otJur 
twenty-four dynastic histories, each io turn; scarcely one of these has 
had more than a chapter or two gives to the European public, but all of 
them bristle with the most Int^Vesting and surprising pieces of information, 
studded about, without clue or index, io a mass of rurgid and often 
irrelevaut matM'. It is impossible to speak t^ highly of M, Chavannea’ 
work; the only thing to do i» to lay stress on the fact that anyone who 
can read, French has now the whole of early Cbinese history before him; 
and can form bia own opinion upon it without having to depend upon 
experts in Chinese, who are rather apt to overrate their own importance. 

__ E. H. Parkbr. 

LU2AC AWD Co.; LONDOK, 

r6. The History <(f ih$ BUssoi Virgin Mtsry aed the History of the 
LikoTUSS pf Christ wfaeh ihc Jrm of TYhm'as fhadt to mock at; die 
Syriac texts edited, with English traoslations, by Waixts Buixo, d.ut. 
Tbb work consists of vols. :v. and v. of Lusac’s “ Semitic Text and 
Traaslatioo Series.'^ The former of the two volumes connlos the Syriac 
teso, and the latter the translation. The texts, Dr. Stidgs tells us io bis 
pmface, were edited from two modern MSS. in his own possessiob 
Tho MS. from which the ‘^Hjitory of the Virgin” is extracted was 
copied for him by the deacon at Alkosb in {$90, from a MS. cf tiie 
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ihitleenth or fourteeath cencury j and the other MS. confining the 
“ History of ibc Ulceness of Christ which the Jews of Tiberias made to 
mock at b the days of the Emperor Zeno” (and which is entided 
" Histories of the Apostles and Saints and Martyrs"), was copied for him 
io ,8os by a mao who lived in Tel m avlUage situated two or thr« 
imurs’ ride ftom Mosul. To the text of the former of the two histones he 
has anoended a large number of variant readings taken from a MS. pre¬ 
served in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society. The Syriac is very 
beautifully printed, and there is at the end of the text a careful table of 
corrcctiona 

By the Syrian translators the books were styled “Histones, but they 
manifestly belong to the very large section of Syriac literature which 
contains the Apocrypha of the New Testament. They take ua baA to 
ibe dmes when many of the myths conneewd with the Virgin and Chdd 
originated and gmned currency and aedwice. Thus, we read of Jesue 
“turning children into goats," also of His “releasing a man from a 
serpent which had been colled round him three years, and many such¬ 
like fables, a perusal of which tends, as much as anything weQ could, to 
establish the superiority of the books of the Canon to anything discoverable 
in the Apocryphal books- Those who are in any degree acquainted with 
the history of doctrine and dogma in the second century of the Christian era 
(JO which century so many of the myths and errors ori^naced that have 
tended tt obscure the Gospel narrative and bring it into contempt) wdl be 
in a position to apptaUe at their proper value the myths recorded in ^e 
documents here put into English dress. As Dr. Budge well says: A 
oerusal of the work will convince the reader that the ciqect of the writer 
throughout has been to magnify the importance of the Vi^n Mary and 
to describe her jnitaculous power 5 in short, it represents the popular 
views which were held by devout but unlettered people concerning the 
earthly life of the Virgin and ChUd." Incidentally, of course, such a work 
aabtds confirmation of the narrative of the Nativity as recorded in the 
Canonical books of the Bible which we possess. Although such con¬ 
firmation is not at all needed in these days, yet anyone who accepts those 
books as conimning the bases of his religious belief is always rejoiced at 
any indication which nodera research brings » light that the litcratute 
<jf the earlier centuries is not found to be antagonisde to the historicity of 
the Chrisitan faith, but disrinctiy tend? to confirm it. Thus will the 
present work be helpful to those who are interested in what is technically 
taiown as “Apocryphal” lore. Not only in the first volume, but also in 
the second, there are throughout imponant footnotes, chiefly of the nature 
of emendations, parallel leadings, end aliernatlve renderings. B, 


Maouli-an Atm Co. 4 Lohdon. 

17 . Magic - being an /ntreduetwt to the Folk-hre and Pofuiar 

ef the Malay Feninsula, by Walter WrtLtAH Skeat, CiS., of the 
federated Malay SiaWa, with a Prefece by Charles Otto Blaodek, 
jLS-A.s., and formerly of the C.S., Srraita Settlements. This work of nearly 
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700 pa^« will be of Qjcch inwrest Co psycho)ogtttt, and imporiani doc only 
to those who have the concrol and educaiioo of the natives of the Malay 
Peninsula, but also in placing in a permanent form many of Che beUeft and 
oocions which are rapidly passing away by the iatroducdna of Western 
civiliaaiion and learning. The originals are placed in an apnendu by 
which Che auChor*s translaiion may be verified, and a copious index will 
guide the reader to every detail which the volume contains. 

Mr. Blagden, in the preface, truly observes that “an understanding of 
Che Ideas and modes of thought of an alien people in a relatively low stage 
of tuviheation facilitates very considerably the cask of governing iheco and 
in Che Malay Peninsula ihac task has now devolved mainly upon English¬ 
men hence the importance of this work, 

The author has been at pains to corroborate and illustrate bis own 
accounts by the independent observations of others, and records the 
charms and other magic formulte which are actually in use, and which he 
has himself observed. Moreover, he has endeavoured, in bis traa^alions, 
to keep to literal accuracy of rendering, 

The volume is composed of sU chapters, and among other iateresUng 
subjects there are chose on che Creation of the World; Man and his Place 
m the Universe; his Relation to the Supernatural World; the Malay 
Pantheon; Magic Rites connected with the Natural Kingdom, such as 
weather and bird charms, beasts, vegetation and mineral charms; also the 
sea, nvers, and streams, and fire and itt production. The coacluding 
chapter relates to the Magic Rites aiTecting the Life of Man, such as 
birth, spirits, and ceremonies, betrothal and marriage, funerals, aedicae, 
war and weapons, and many other particulars afleciing human life. 


HOiACg MAReHALL AKP SOH ; LONDON, 

18. Nigeria: Our Latest PnjteehraU. By Charles Henry RoBmsou, 

^ M.A., Canon Miasioner of Ripon, and Lecturer in Hausa in the University 
of Cambridge. With mapand illustrations. A remarkable racy volump of 
a ^ interesting people, numbering «$,000,000, now added to Ibe popu¬ 
lation of the British Empire. The authw traces the history of the people, 
and considers them as distinct from those of Ashanti, Benin, and the 
hinterland of Sierra Leone, as is the cultured Bengali from the Abo(%ina] 
races to be found in some of the mountain districts in India, and compira- 
rively having every right to be regarded as a civilized nation. He narrates 
his experience in the couauy, its habits aod customs, the excellent work 
of the Royal Niger Company, his missionary enterprise, the results of the 
investigation as to tbe origin of malarial fever, the writings and traditions 
of the Qitives, and the results which are expected to follow the recent — 
Anglo-French treaty 

The following description of the crocodile will Ulustrate the authot^s 
style and humour. He says: “Another creature, wbfoh forms quite & 
distinctive feature of West African river scenery, is the croceMie^ or' 
alligator. Quantities of them are to be seen on tbe Niger and the smaller 
rivers in Nigeria, Except iu tbe event of tbe traveller’s canoe upsetting, 
TTirRl> SEItIBS. VOL. IX. DD 
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„'<,f hi* b.i.g 

w.—- - rrr^i 

:r «Sg -he Th.«.* with crocodile, Mjs: ‘TK« -^h-bg^ 

“^^rificido. of riv« »nd Wi,h s.ch a «rtif.^c of ch.««« 

irnm^hem porbaps some of our river eotiservoncies m«y be stimolaled to 
«c«e t ’se':::ioes of a fe. vigoroos crocodile. the. m oor r.v«„ 

U,e difficoit problem of —b^r^KobllSn 1 "^opinion that 

iilSS“3E= 

the TeliKlPUS fpwte of Africa, and in doing so Rives a 
rTp se^ooi:roo, aod the immediate prospects of Islam 

Tirions uicnuls and implcmann, 

j C NiMMO; Londok, 1900. 

Jo 4 yWo« aerf^ryrr-oar, by theiUtv^A. H. Savc^ . 

torn .be pet. of the distiogoisbed Professor of 

STlift aTd customs of .be. mtcienf peoples, is do« publtshed o TW 
olwcl^tries" The published *orl» of Professor Sayce «« «> 
wr ^ Z is S gr^t Sfiess for the «.«prise for whiob he ,. be« 

:e=ss3=h? 

to be oseful ouarries ftota which authettt.c .□fonnat.oo otaybe^. 

Tb. wort conlaios also much curious aod recondite 

.y. «vti.f and toliifcal manners and customs of the Accads and o* 
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early races whose very existence is apt lo be regarded as problematical, if 
not aliogcther mythical. And upon the whole the general effccl of the 
work is to justify the confidence of the Jewish believer in the auihenticiiy 
and veracity of the Scriptures of the Old Testament Canon, The work is 
well and carefully written. The style of the author carries one invelun- 
urily back into the dim antiquity of the races and countries of which he 
writes, and makes the men of that remote age live over again ia our 
imagination while we read. The work is very vividly written, and is not 
by any means so dry as works on antiquarian subjects are usually felt to 
be- It afford s evidence that some of the th ings that are generally accounted 
" primieval” are only such in ibe sense that we know not anything about 
them, that the term '‘prehistoric” means, not before there was anything 
to write, but merely anterior to such knowledge as we possess. Much of 
the credit of the discovery of this important fact is due to the untiring and 
fruitful labours of Professor Sayce himself. Evidence in support of wbat 
we have thus said wiL aj^earfrom the blllM^f-fere set forth in the contents- 
page. In treating of the Toanoers and customs of the ancient EabylooiaDs 
and Assyrians, he takes up such subjects as efae Fanjily, Education, Slavery 
and Free Labonr, Wages and Prices, Houses aud Land, the Money* 
lender, Government and the Army, the Law, Trades, Epistolary Cor¬ 
respondence, Weights and Measures, Religion, and other matters; and he 
seems to Ulk as familiarly of these details of those far-remote times as one 
might of similar details of our own day and generation. The book has 
certainly helped the subject forward, and placed out knowledge of it on a 
higher level than it was before, and the distinguished author has placed 
all Orientalists under an additional obligation to him, 6. 


OatnttTAL Press ; Skanobai. 

»o. I4 ffaut Yang-tm, by Riv. S. Chevalier, 8.J. Also the Atioi du 
Haut Yartg-truy by the same author. The Russians and the French leave us* 
hopelessly behind in the matter of Oriental research, especially in the 6e)ds 
of history and cartography. The above magnificent publications are a con¬ 
tinuation of the “Navigation iVapeur snr le Haut Yang*taze,” issued by the 
reverend and learned author in the early part of last year, and already noticed 
^ the China Rtview. The works now under notice consist (i) of a &$dcule 
of sixty quarto pages, giving a personal narrative of a steamer voyage 
from Shanghai to Icbang (calling at intermediate porta), and a jiuik 
voyage from Ichacg to Chungkidg; and (s) of thirty-eight sheets (La., 
double folio) on the ycale of ttW> showing the whole of the Yaog- 
nu River, includiag. of course, the gorges between Icbang and Choc- 
king. Each chart Indicates both Paris and Greenwich longitudes, and 
gives all names in both French and English forms. English being now * 
incontestably the leading language for commerce, the French, as the 
Rusrians, are now wisely publishing as many ueatises as possible ia suols 
form as to be easily available to ^glishmen and Americans, and, for the 
matter of that, also to Germans, Italians, etc. As 1 have been over eray 
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inch of the groutiti covered by there thirtyeight charts, I naturally look 
back with vristful interest to ray travels and native sunoundrap of twenty 
years ago, and regard ev«y rock, rapid, eddy, or sand-bank as an old 
acquainunce. P 4 te Chevalier being both a Chinese schol« and an 
astronomer of European distinction, it of course follows that 
labours entirely supersede from a scientific point of view those of Blakiston 
and the British Admiralty, undertaken at limes and under conditions Imi 
favourable to perfect accuracy; arraed with these charts alocie, a light- 
draught steamer or gunboat could “go anywhete and do anything. The 
splendid miscellaneous work done by the Jesuit Fathers at Shanghra 
during the past ten yea.s has been frequently coranteo.ed u^n wi^ 
ffratiwde aad admimcion, and these roost recent Inboun of Pire Chevaliw 
4re % fittiog sequel lo the invalu^le researched of such noble col- 
labo«itore as De»cbe«rens. H-iidc, Datid, ZortoU. Boucher, and wany 
others, whose illustrious names now eund out qu\te oo a par with those 
of their distinguished colleagues of eoo years ago, such as Schaal, 
Verbiwt, Gerbillon, Visdelou, Ricci, Premare, etc. It is inconceivable 
that any British naval officer should be allowed to take his vessel higher 
than Ichang without being provided with Pbre Chevalier’s charts, which 
may be from Kelly and Walsh. Shanghai i if he is, then Ixrd 

Charles Beresford should be at once started on the hue and cry. There 
are yet due the second pans of ihe narrative aivd the mapping, which will 
take us from Chungking to P‘jng*ahao on ihe Yiin Nan fronlier; « is lo 
be devoutly hoped that the author will be vouchsafed health and strength 
to bring them to a speedy completion. 


C AatHua P&asson, Xjmitso; Lovsxnt. 

*1. Sii^u and Central Asia, by John W. Bookwaltbr. Second 
edition, wlib a map. This handsome and exceedingly wejl•go^up volume 
is tbe outcome of a trip by the author through Siberia and Central Asia. 
He undertook the journey to see and jedge for himself with respect to ibe 
various questions involved in what is called the “ Eastern Question.” 
Exceptioaal privileges having been granted to him, his observarions ate 
minute aad impMtaoi, not only to the politician, but also to the commercial 
aad travelling public. The S©o pages of letterpress are adomcii with nearly 
300 well-executed illustrations from photographs taken by the author him¬ 
self. There is also a very copious index, and a clear and dbtioct map, 
DOt overcrowded by names of towns, villages, rivers, and mountmns, showing 
tbe pitivat vast exceot of Russia in Asia and adjacent countries. The 
author considers that by-and-by a trip from Moscow to Vladivostock may 
be made with the greatest comfort in eight or nine days, and that it is not 
Improbable within tbe next ten years a continuous trip may be effected 
from Paris to Pekb, a distance, of over 8,o©o miles; and if tbe route doee 
not prove to be the most comfortable aod interesting in the world, ft wQI 
not be tbe fault of the Russian Government. 
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Sau? 80 M Low, Mamtok and Co., Limithd, Lohdon ; Bostok : 

Smau^ Mavkard ano Co., 1B99. 

M. Amviea in BawAii: a History of Unitti States tnfimnae in thi 
H^swiian Islands, by Edmund Janes Carpentsil This is a bislory of 
the Archipelago from the time of its discovery by Capuin Cook in Jaouary^ 
X 7 7 S, down to August, i $9$, when the American ilag was raised at HoooIuIq 
by Admiral Miller, and the sovereignty of the United States proclaimed 
The author has succeeded in tracing the growth of Araericao influence 
and sentiment in these islands from tbeir origin to their culroinatioo b 
aonexatioQ. He acknowledges his indebtedness to the History of tbe 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands,'' by James Jackson Jarves (Boston, 1843); 
“A Brief History of the Hawaiian People,” by Profeasor W. D. AleamdOi, 
of Honolulu- Among other very interesting infornaatioa there are chapters 
on the Primitive State of the Inhabitants, the Arrival of the Missionaries, 
Foreign Aggre88ior>8, aod the Sugar Industry. The coacluding chapters 
deal with frie diplomatic and polincal phases of the Hawaiian Question, 
derived from official and other authentic sources. 


Sampson Low, Marsion and Co.; London. 

33. Glimpses 0/ Old Bombay and WesUrn India, by Jamm Douolas, ;.p., 
late Sheriff of Bombay. The author has rendered great service by publishing 
Jn a permanent form, in a ve^ handsome volnme, his researches on the 
social aspects of Bombay during a century back; the banks and its 
merchants; its clubs; irs ancient and historical places, fast disappeariag 
by improvements and otherwise. He has contrived in a pleasant manner 
to place it on record far more endurable than stone and lime, liable to be 
removed by the voracious appetite and taste of the builder. Mr. Douglas's 
work will be read with much interest, and we anticipate that his invest!^* 
tioos will encourage the ristog generation to follow up his researches, which 
to biiD have been a labour of love for many years; at all events, his stories 
of olden time will both refresh tbe memories of old Indiaos ar)d add much 
to the historical knowledge of Bombay and Western India. 


Sands and Co.; London. 

*4. FUtHresgue Kashsnir, by AarHTO Neve Tbe author of this in- 
terestiog work (wesents his readers with a mass of mlscdlaoeous informatioxx 
which he gathered during an eighteen years' residence in Flashmir, as 
medical missionary Of the Church Missionary Society, and in which 
capacity be was broaght Into contact with all classes, from His Rigbnesa 
tbe Maharajah downwards. The theme of the book, however, is coo* 
cemed-ratber with the wild grandeur of nature than with tbe description 
of the people. 

The traveller nowadays bee i>o difficoky in getting from India to 
Kashmir, for be dashes through the deep valley of the JheUm in a tonga 
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at th« rate of eigla miln an hour, and thus does in rwo days 
what bU predec«80fs required a fortnight to do. The npid.ty of the 
transiiion may perbapa mate the scenery appear in a general way more 
striking, but there is no leisure to linger over the detaiU of iw beauty. 
The author, with his keen appreciation of the beauties of nature, makes 
the book abound with picturesque descriptions. Wc quote from j«ge 8 : 

It is not yet snorise, and the distant peaks look pale Wue against tbe 
lemon-yellow eastern sky j the nearer hlils are deep indigo, with hw and 
there lighter tints, where wreaths of sm«ke rise from the numerous hamlets 
bidden away in the jungle ; in the plain ate fields of ripe corn partly cut. 
Swiftly ascending the low hills, one scon reaches a different atmosphere; 
the stalely Anuf covers the slopes, and maidenhair ferns cling 

to the rocks. Before noon the traveller » at Murree, end he may be 
enveloped in clouds, and feel the damp cbiU of the mistt which toU 
through the dark forests of oak, horse-chestnut, deodar, and cypr^ 
From the ridge one gets a glimpse of the plains fax below, where toden 
arc sweltering in the sultry neon, and then in front comes the expected 
view of the mountain ranges. The snowy line of the ?ir Panjal stands up 
like a wall fat away to the cast, overlooking the billow-hke masses of the 
outer hills. In early summer snow covers the summits as well as the 
hollows, where a few small glaciers linger. The range is remarkably even 
itt height, none of the peaks exceeding 16,000 feet, while few are below 
14,000 feet Ar intervals there are great rock masses which stand out on 
the Punch ride like huge bastions.” _ . 

Srioagar, the "City of Sun,” he calls one of the most picturesque ernes 
of the world Situated on the banU of a broad river, and dominated by 
the Takht-i-Suleiman Hill, its rituatioo is certainly most striking. 

The author tells us all about Kashmirjs beautiful 1 ^ with floating 
gardens, its limpid springs adorned with marble tanks, its lovely pleasure 
gardens, such as the Nisbal Bagh with its park of splendid planes; Shaliroar 
end iU fine summer-houses, where jehangirand Nur Jahan are said to have 
gone for rest from the cares of State; and the Nasim Bagh sloping tt the 
water edge of the Dhal Lake, and of which Jehanpr declared that “the 
beaucy of the reflections and the colouring of the water by reason of the 
flowers and water-lilies Mceeded anything he bad read of in the descrip¬ 
tions of paradise.” Thencethe famous saying: « Agar Fbdus btrt+samio 
ast, hanin asi u bamin ast l” 

We read about the specimens of ancient archileciure to be found in 
Kashmir—the temples of Martaod, Ptyech, etc.—dating as early as 
aao B.c.; the betudful plateaus of Soaaraa^ and GulmargMeadow 
of Roses”; the sacred cave of Amaroath, over 13,000 feet above the se^ 
to which great pilgrimages takei>Uce every year, when tbouswds of ]o^ 
apd Sadus congregate from all parts of India, The great Himalayan god 
is represented by a block of ice projecting from the back of thq cave. 
The author also describes the land of the Uraas. But we must commend 
our readers to peruse for themselves this fascinating book, and to admire 
its beautiful illustrations in platbogrtpbs by Mr, G. W, Millais. 
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(Printed at the M.r>.c.S.P.c.K. Press, Madras.) 

25. Judaism and /sUm, by Asrahau Gbigeb. Thb work is a cransla- 
lioB of a priBC essay originally written by the learned Gei^r, a Rabbi of 
Wiesbaden, and first published in {$33. It was translated from the German 
of Geiger by a member of the Ladies’ League in aid of the Delhi Mission 
of the Goepel Propagation Society- The translation was undertaken by 
Miss i\ M. Young, of Bangalore, at the request of the Rev. G. A. Lefroy 
of the Cambridge Mission in Delhi, who thought that an English transla¬ 
tion of Geiger’s work would be of use in connexion with missionary work 
among Muhacuraadans. The effect of the work is to prove what has » 
often been proved before—that the author of the Qur’ln was indebkd for 
much of his Information to the Scriptures of the Jews. The result is a 
handy liUle volume of about 17c pages of goc 4 print Throt^hout the 
work there is a great dol of Hebrew and Arabic at the foot of the pages. 
The Qur’fln is very largely quoted, and* the irauslatloa of the quotations 
into Englisb fonns the main portion of the work. The whole of the 
subject*raaiter is so arranged as to prove the point which Dr. Geiger set 
out to prove, and in the result we have what will be found to be a 
helpful work to English and American missionaries all over the world 
whose sphere of labour 1 $ among the followers of the Prophet of Arabia—B. 

s6. TM Transvaal BoifS: a Hisiarual SuUh, by Apricanus. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged, with map of Sontb Africa. We are pleased 
to observe that a second edition of this coqcIk Bod admirable sketch has 
been called for. It eonulos an excellent introduction, in which tbe author 
truly says: “ The average reader who has not had occasion to specialise 
will not, I think, be able to find a summary of Transvaal history in any 
one book, and I hope this publication will fill a gap.” "Tbe ebaoges of 
Ministry in England, the ignonnce or carelessoess of home politidaos, 
and tbe apathy of the home electorate, have from time to lime thrown 
South African a^lrs into a cnidble. The Liberal fecord la tathei worse 
than the Conservative, and to aay that is to say a good deal; but I have 
no pany object in writing this book." " There are some ^gos that this 
8ta*ie of things is coming 10 an end, and that we intend to keep our word 
in future." " I am quite certain that the average British citisen has not 
the least idea of the effect produced on our ct^onies and elsewhere by 
the osdUation of our Sectoral. macbineiy." TW acuhor writes with 
personal knowledge of South Africa and ite people, and tbe public can 
find no belter sketch than this impanial and concise historical record. 


Swan Sonhshschbin and Co. \ London. 

27, Vis M&arisk Zmpin: a HistctUal Epitome, by BUDOm Mbakin, 
eome yearn editor of the Timss oj Morocco, author of "Tbe Moor*,” ‘‘The, 
Land of the Moor*," etc., with 115 illustrations. This work, consisting of 
more than 570 pages, with weil-executed illnatrafloirs of subjei* ancient 
and modern, with copious iadex, chart, and maps, is an exhausKve hrstoiy 
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of the Moorish Empire in iu various phasee, from the earliest historic 
limes to the present day. The author has divided his book into three 

parts_the first treating of ioternal development; the second, external 

relations of the empire; and the third literature, reviewing shortly the 
numerous works that have appeared both in histoty and in fiction, its 
joumalisin, such as it is, works recommended to be read, and an appendix 
of the classical authorities on Morocco. In short, the author baa spared 
DO labour and research to produce a standard work upon a region of the 
world comparatively little known, even in these days of expeditions and 
explorations. The spirit in which the author has performed his task is 
etdnced by his concluding remarks. He saye: To trace the threads of 
the existing Moorish fabric back into the staple of the past; to notice the 
converging gossamers which in due tieoe united, fonning the strand 
of the nation; Co observe the strengthening strands of racial undencies 
extended on the Loom of the Moroccan bills and plains; to mark the 
ioterladng of those strands as to and fro the shuttle pLed—of outside 
infiuences, foreign interests, and the desire for mutual protection; to 
mark with aduiirarioD how each tender filament, so fine as sometimes to 
be imperceptible without the aid of science, went to form the pattern which 
the great Creator had designed—all this was full of interest: the very 
labour of the task repaid itself.'' 

Tbe author considers that the political future and development .of 
Morocco depends, like Tunis, Tripolu and Egypt, not upon ‘‘native 
movemeots, but upon foreign interedts.” In Morocco he considers that, 
“ notwiihstandiug actual independence, the present state of affairs has 
Induced a condition practically aoalogoua The fate of the Moorish 
Empire depends on the fate of Europe as truly as if It were reduced 
already to a provincial level ... the factors which control its future are 
to be sought outside the country, not in it So long as Morocco is left 
alone, its people will murmur and seethe; but they will neither destroy 
theoudves, nor wiUingiy submit to others.*' 

The chapter on Foreign Rights smd Privileges, the omcotae of treaties, 
is of great importance, as they bear upon security of person and liberty in 
traosactioDs; jurisdiction and irresponsibility of coosuJs; rights to places 
of buiintts, churches, and graveyards; individual responsibility; admission 
of strangers under an al^ed fiag; transportatiOD of stores and merchandise; 
the exportation of unsold goods; and various other subjects affecting the 
merchant, traveller, or foreign resident. We most cordially and strongly 
invite tbe attention of our readers to this most Inieresting, valuable, and 
important work. 

a8. T9u OngiH and Growth of VSlage Cimmunitw in Indin, by B. H. 
BADEN-PowfLL, Mju, C.t.t This is a praiseworthy aod on the whole 
successful attempt to lay before English readers a succinct account of the 
origin and growth of village communities in India, as well, in order to 
render these intelligible, as a description of the very varied tenures ondet 
which tbe villages and estates under their control and management are 
held, with tbw relations to the State. To enter fully into the details of 
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the Taatters discussed by the author «rould necessitate the extension of 
tbia article alretoat to the slee of the book i»elf. For an account of the 
state of vitiage maRers before 1870, aad a general view of the agricultural 
races of India, the peculiarities of the latter affording in most cases a 
due CO the consliRitioo of the conmuDicies themselves, we roust accord' 
iogly refer our readers to Mr. Baden*Powell’s volume, and will in this 
place condne our atteotioa Co Chapter V., which describes the Indian 
village as it is, and points out the disiioction between what the author 
entitles the sewralty and the/>fv/ villages. 

The sfwral^ village, with the sub-heading of raiyatvM, is defined to be 
one IQ which the ownership is in the form of independent holdings, and 
there is no acceptaoce of a joint responsibility for the revenue and 
expenses, and 00 joint ownership of the village site or any adjacent waste 
area. It is also said to be managed by a hereditary head roan, but to this, 
although such is the general rule, it should be noted that there are 
occasional exceptions, as in the Souihero Taldkas of the Surat (Sdrat) 
CoUectorate, where 10 the early days of our rule it was a settled policy, 
with a view to lessen the mischievous iofiuence of certain Desais, originally 
mere farmers of the reveoue who had practically usurped the ownership of 
the villages, to appoint stipendiary Patels or headmen, the custom being 
continued to the present day. The original villages were, as Mr. Baden- 
Powell says, constituted at a time when (he people lived in tribes and 
clans, so that the first organised villages were settled by little sections 
of clans, when, it may be remarked, this was not acxompltshed by a single 
ioduential leader, whose descendants subsequently apportioned the lands 
amoogst chemaelvea according tc their custoroa As time went oc, frub vil¬ 
lages would be started by smaller offshoots from the parent villages, sotnericnes 
as mere hamlets (puri or pari, whence the frequent terioinaiion of names 
of towns in pur^ etc), from the latter, and In the 5 m Instance under their 
jurisdictioa, subsequently to split off under defined boundaries, and become 
separate unics. These boundaries, as noted at the foot of page 61, are 
matters of the greatest importance in village life, and disputes with, regard 
to them is former days frequently led to feuds and bloodshed, la Koleriaa, 
and probably in DrandUn and other tribes, village lands were cultivated in 
commdn, and the proceeds shared as long as the d^ees of consanguinity 
of the vUl^ers remained sufBciendy close to admit of a family undec- 
atsading in the community, but as the number increased and incermaniage 
with outsiders tended to widen end loosen (hose ties, the prbciple of 
joint ownership was gradually lost sight of and fbll into disuse, leaving 
only a trace in some Instances in the right of iadlvidualsvdescended from 
the original founder^ families to hold lands on more favourable teima 
than their feliow^culiivaiors, as in the case ofMs^MS^petCDSoent tillers) 
in Gujardt, and of Dfuirdharis and others in the Khoti villages la the 
Konkao. 

The description thus given of severalty vills^es aatuxally applies also B) 
many that have become yoiitt owing to the force oi nircuosTances, as, for 
instance, bn the case of the SAott villages in the Southern Konkao. The 
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original Khtit weic merely farmCTS or panWes of the right to levy 
revenue on the pert of the Sale; these, being men of influence and wealth, 
probably, became, more Indiec, guasi proprietors, and divided the village 
lands into shares for revenue purposes, leaving only the more substantial 
origioal tenants with rights of permanent occupancy adverse to their own, 
and liable to no heavier payments \o Itin^ or cash than the ftxmera 
themselves paid. 

The constitution of Join/ villages is said, no doubt correctly in the 
majority of instances, to be due to difference of peculiarities among the 
race* to which tbelr original foundation can be traced. The joint owners 
may abate the estate in various ways. The first peat distinction U that in 
one large class ibe present holders are a body descended from one man, 
or a number of near conoecrioDa going back to one oripoal wcescor, 
who at some liioe or otb« obuined the lordship or superiority, bating 
obtained their present position through the principle of the Hindu Jotat 
family, according to which on the death of the single lord or joint lords 
all the male agnates succeeded together according to their place in the 
table of descent. In these cases, 5 n reality, a much expanded family 
dominates the village, and {in some cases with the adventitious admission 
of strangers, as in the Siuiidari^iWMgcs in the BharOch Collectorate which 
are held by men of different casus) now constitutes the community. In 
a second class the villages represent the fission of a whole clan or tribe, 
and in a third they may have come together by voluntary association; the 
Utter of these cases, however, mtjsi be rare, and can only have arisen 
under the circumstance of the utter disruption of village lies brought 
about by such a proceeding as that of the Mahrithas in farming out the 
reveoufts of villages or Taliiltahs to Court favourites, or the highest 
bidders m the market. 

The method under which an ancestrally shared village is continued in 
the form of a coolinucd joint inheritance is well exemplified by a diagram 
at the foot of page 77, where the subdivision of an imagioary one of an 
area of 2,400 acres Is traced down to an Infinitesimal share In a third 
subdiviaon of a division. Subdivisions beyond a point such as this would 
descend to sqch a level as to render necessary the substitution for almost 
a nominal share of some privilege to be enjoyed by tbe holder in the 
shape o( a Uvourable rent like those of the “pennanent tiHen” and 
DhirAkaris raeuiioned above. As long as the boldtag of an individual 
constitutes a share, however minute, tbe fractjonal payment of revenue 
and village expenses corresponds with the fraction of the land owned. 
But it often bapi^ns that in tbe course of time, owng to some cause or 
other, as, for instance, tbe revaluation of assessments by a Revenue Survey 
and SetUemeat, the shares cease to be exactly coirect The only alterna¬ 
tives for the sharers in apportioning the Slate .demands they muK 
severtUy meet sue, then, a redisiriburion of lands in accordance with the 
revised valuation, or the accepunce.by individual sharers as the propor¬ 
tionate payment on their shares of the total revised assessment on their 
portions of land. Tbe latter alieraative has, fortunately in the wiy of 
saving trouble to the Revenue sdmlnistraiion, been adopted by the grutei 
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number, if not &II, of the ahareholden in the joint N<irvi 4 dr'A'^%^ in the 
Xairh {Kh$ra) Collectonte in the Bombay Fresldenoy.* 

It ia possible, as Mr, Baden-Powell remarks, that in joint villages the 
estate may be actually undivided, though such a case must be rare, and 
possibly exbts ia some of the T&htkidri or Jifepdn villages in Ahmadabad. 
In such cases, as he points out, every co-shaier has possession of 1 portion 
of land Chat be cultivates or holds as a landlord for bis owe beoelic, and 
the rent of the rest of the caldvated and the promts from the uncultivated 
land are held Iq common for the payment of revenue charges and experuesi 
anything beyond this being divided according to tbelr nominal shares 
among the whole coparceny. * 

Id speaking of the Tilukddri and Mevdri villages in Ahmadabad, Mr. 
Baden Poweli has hardly sufficiently noticed the gradual d^rioratiou in 
status of these once welMo-do landholders in conset^uence of the heads of 
the famiUes having to provide maintenance {under the denomination of 
Jirdt) for the constaoily increasing number of their relatives and the 
lacters’ families. The members of these Emilies, being aware that some' 
thing must -according to custom be found for them out of the ancestral 
property, avoid even cultivating their own lands until they are driven to it 
from sheer necessity, and for the most part live a life of idleness, pre¬ 
ferring to feed on next to nothing so as to retain the nominal dignity of 
being considered shareholders. Legislation under the Tildkdiri Acts re¬ 
ferred to has for the time beiog saved them from Irretrievable ruin, but If 
something is nos done to supply the blank In the Incomes of the holders 
Id chief caused by this perperuai drain, a black that can never be Ailed by 
octt^ooal lapees to the main estates, the estates must gradually dtroinish 
in valae undl the whole are held by men in the poeitlon of ordinary 
cultivating rayaU. 

Enough has been said of the intensely interesting subjects dealt with in 
the book under review to show that it will well repay close study by those 
who desire to a^uire a knowledge of the condltioos of land-holding in 
India. A. U. 

* Tb^ reiUD tt tbe Mine (Poe ibeu joint responsibility fm the payment of the whole 
mini. 
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Thi Prfibltm of Sooth Afrioan Umiy, by W. BASJt. Worsfold (George 
ADee, 156, Charing Crow Road, London). This is a concUe and eacellcol 
statemeol of the principles which ought to guide our siatesmen in con¬ 
solidating BtitUh Tulc and supremacy in South Africa, with the ultimate 
object of confederating the several British colonies. It also conttlns very 
important notes on such subjects as the rapid Increase of the Baiu popula¬ 
tion, the native franchise in the Cape and Nalsl colonies, the Gleo Grey 
Act of iS94, the control of the natives and their education, the agricultural 
and other capadries of the Traosvaa], the policy of SJr Bartle Prere, and 
the respective elements of population, native, Dutch, British, and European. 
It is an imporant contribuaon towards solviog the problem of South 
African unity. 

The Order 0/ St John of JerHsakm: Us History and Work to Peect 
and War, a.d. 1023-1900. A lecture by Major A. C. Yat®, c . s . c . 
(printed by the Sa/A ChronsAs office). A very graphic and Interesting 
lecture by a very competent authority. lu object is to piomote more 
widely the operations of the St. John Ambulance Association and Brigade 
rnslicuiions. Major Yate, when In India, succeeded .io forming classes— 
one for ladies and the other for ofBcers—at Dalhousle. The work is so 
beneficial that similar classes are being established in other centres. “First 
lud^ and “nursing'" instruction, in order to save life, is imporlanl, not 
only among the oatlves of India, but also among Europeana The mm of 
ibe St. John Ambulance Association by popularisiDg “first aid" know¬ 
ledge, and by the services of its own trained Ambulance Brigade, helps to 
reduce the mischief of accidents to a minimum. We trust the work of 
the iostitutioos will be widely taken in hand throughout the whole of India. 
Bombay would form an excellent head centre of the associations. 

Mahbuthul-Alb ^—by Kka« Bahadur Moulvi KhOcA 
Bajcush KkAk-sakib (printed in Haida^bid, Deccan, and dedicated to 
His Highness the NiaSm), This is a volume of 858 pages In the Peirian 
language, giving the titles, authors, ao^ description of all the Persian aod 
Arabic books io the Haldaribid Library. It is arranged in alphabetical 
order. Presented by Mr. S. KhQdi Bakhsb, M. A Oxon. 

Gautteor of the Bombay Presidoaty, vo). ii. Part IL Gujaiit popula- 
ti«»—Musalmios and P^U. Under Government orders (Govenunent 
Central Press, Bombay). This volume consists of two parts—the one 
relariog to the Maealmios, contributed by Khin Bah&dur Faailallah 
Lutfullab Faridi, Aasisuot Collector of Customs, Bombay i aod the other, 
or second par^ relating to the Piisis, the joint cootribudon of the late 
Mr. Rharsedji Nasarvanjt Seervai, j.R., a former Collector of Income Tax, 
and Rhdn Bahiidur Bamanji Behramji Psitel, Bombay. It coaUins also 
illustrations aod a copious aod useful index. 
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7 )W UpQfUihads: CMdndagya, toI. iv., Part Il.i by V. Q. SssiuCHAaRi, 
B.A., B.L. (G. A.' Kai«san and Co., Esplanade Madias). Tbe encourage* 
niem which the '•liter ha* reaived by publishing the first three volumes 
has prompted him to produce tbe present, which will be found as latereatiDg 
a* the previous volumes. It i* well printed, and aifords much valuable 
ioformaiion. 

Rtimayana-^The Epu of Rama, Prinu of India, eondentti into English 
Vtrst, by Romssh Dutt, C-i.e. “The Temple Classics,” edited by Israel 
Ciollancy (J. A Dent and Co,, Aldine House, Lortdon, W.C). A con¬ 
veniently staali volume, which will make thl* celebrated epic better known 
to the English reader. There is also a valuable epilogue by tbe well-kncwu 
author. 

Who's Who, 1900- An Annual BiographualJ^ieiiOTtary. Fifty-second 
year of Issue (Adam and Charles Black, Soho Square, London). K volume 
of upwards of 1,000 pages, coutaioing conect information up Co date, 
including many biographies of poisons who came into prominence duiiog 
last year. It forms a valuable acquisition to eveiy library,^aod a necessary 
compeodium to public pen. 

Ths Englishwoman's Year-Book and Dirsstory, S900- Second yeir of 
new issue, edited by Emily Jan*s, Secretary to the National Uaion of 
Women Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. Twentieth year (Adam 
and Charles Black, London). A most useful coreptlation by roany helpers, 
carefully verified, extending over a large area, such as edncatioo, em¬ 
ployments of women, and professions; Industrial,' medicine, science, 
literature, art, music, sports, pasrimes, and social life; public work, 
philanthropy, temperance, homes and charluble institucioDs, and religious 
work. The volume also contains, la alphabetical order, a Use of the various 
homes aod cbaiitable inaiitutioDS relating to women, girls, and children. 

* The 'Derbyshire Carr^aign Series, Nos. 2 and 5—“The 95th (the Derby¬ 
shire) SLegimeot b Central India”; “The aod Baiulioo Derbyshire 
Regiment in Tirab/ Tbe former by Grhbral Sir Juuus Ra!nes, with 
an interesting iniroductinn by ColokslH. D. Hutchinson, ls.c., Dire^oi 
of Military Education in India; the latter by Cawain A. K. Slsssor, with 
ao introduction by Brigadisr.Gbneral Sir R. O. Hart, v.fc, X.C>b., late 
commanding lat Brigade Tirah Field Force. These bterertlog volumes 
relate tbe doings and ejtperjeoces of die Derbyshires. The blrodocdcffl 
to the Utter, but for hU decease, wonld bare been written by Colonel Sic 
Robert Wirbunon, whose “ lifelong experience of the frontier nibes, and 
the unbounded personal influence which his relationship with some of their 
chiefs no doubt assisted him to exert among them, would have added an 
immense interest aod authority to his explanation and dlscuasioo of tbe 
cause which led up to their revolt against the British rule.” Nevetthelens, 
sbe two works are fuU of valuable iofonTudon c 4 tbe heroic deeds of ooi 
army which have brought about peace and order in India. They contain, 
maps and other illustrations, with valuable appendices. 
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Missionary, T^avtls and Rtsearchas in South Africa, including a Shitek of 
Sixteen Ytarf Rssidtnu in the Interior of A/rkoy by David Livimcstowk, 
with porlraii and full-page illuftrationa (Ward, Icc'k and Co., London), 

A new edition of Dr. liyiogstone's celebrated *otk. whkh at the present 
time will be perused with renewed and iarenee inierest 

The Boer War: its Causes and its Intemts to Canadians, with a 
Glossary of Capt Dutch end Kafir Tirmj, by E. B. Biccar. Fourth 
edition (Biggar, Samuel and Cc., Toronto and Montre^). A well-written 
short sketch of the Boers and the war, by a Canadian, to his fellow, 
country men, on his return to Canada, after apending five years in South 
Africa. He shows the great interest which Canadians ought to uke in the 
consolidation of South AQloa under British rule. There is app^ded a 
table of distances. Tbe glossary-of Cape Dutch and Kafir terns wlU be 
found very usetul to the Eagtisb reaidcf. 

Britain and the Boers- Who is raponsible for the War in South Africa f 
by Lawis APPLBi'ON, P.R.H.5, (Sitnpkid, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., 
London). An exceedingly useful work for reference, containing the 
despatches and other documents in chronological order from August 3, 
to October 10, 1899, a review of the correspondence, a history 
Of the controversy, and quotations, giving the opinioos of our eminent 
public men from October ir to December i, 1899. 

Thse Stories ^South Af-uoyhy A Soldirr (Thomas Burleigh,London). 
Well-written and chatty stories of the war against the Basutos and other 
districta in South Africa- including “A Night with tbe Outposts," “A 
Nanow Escape," “Women, Soldiers, and Pumpkins," “The Biter Bit" 
and other interesting particulars in the life and experieoce of a soldier to 
time o( war. 

fecial Map tf South Africa to illustraie the Military Operations, 1900 , 
(W. aod A- K- Johnston, Edinburgh and London). A large and distinctly 
coloured map, showing the British colonies, the late Orange Free Slate, 
and the Transvaal, with leicer.press denoting the various districts, their 
respective distances, and a diary of tbe war up to date, 

Pocket Guide to Paris. Coitus PraeBcai Guides (A. Nion, 30, Gerrard 
Street, Sobo, Loodoo, W.). In view of the Paris Exhibition, this guide 
will be found exceedingly useful to EngUsh'and American visitors. Besides 
oamerous illustrations of streets, buildings, etc., and a guide to the whole 
city, it gives in a handy and couebe form practical bints aa to hotels, bow 
to economise time, cost of living, and other useful information. 


We acknowledge with tbanka the reception of the following i 
R^ort of the Director Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency^ 
for the Year 1898.99 (Government Central Press, Bombay);— The 
Argosy, Not x, 2, 3, 1900 {George Allen, London),— Dsbercvlosis, the 
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Journal cf tfu Naticmal Ass^ckfian f9r the Prmnibn ef Cenzumpticn and 
other Ibrffu of TuUrcuhsit, toI. i., No, « (puWiibod by tbe Association, 
80, HanoTM Square, W.);—Xfe Iniian Review, voL i., 1900, Nos. t and a 
(O- A. N4U«an and Co., Madras) ,—The Notional Uagasine^ N«» Series, 
a roonthly review, vol. xiil., No. 10, October, 1^99 {The Muhammadan 
Orphans' Press, Cakutu) / of the Buddhist Tixt and dafAropo> 

lo^cal Society, edited by Sarat Chandra Das, c.M,, voL vi., part i?., 189$ 
(Bapti5t Mission Press, Lusac and Co., Calcutta) \— 7 %e Feriodieal, Nos. ur-, 
X,, xi. (Hcniy Frowde, Oxford Uoiversity Press Warehouse, Atoen 
Comer, London, E.C),— Report of the Smithsonion Institution^ 
1897, United States Museum, part I {Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, i899),‘^From George Newnea, Ignited, London: The Strand 
Mogasine for January, February, and March—2^ Captain for January, 
February, and March— The Wide World «*« for January, February, 
and March— The Sunday Strand Mogasine for January, February, and 
March—weekly—. 2 ^ ReyaJ Atlas, parts ib*i8— Arah'an 
Nights, parts 13-15—2^ Xing of JlSsstratti Papers^ 'otti^j^Unbeaten 
TraOs in fspan, by Mrs. Bishop, pans 3, 4;— 7 ) 4 e Koloniak Zeituhrifi, 
Ko. I, January, *900, edited by Dr. Hans Wageer (Leipaig, fortnightly); 
—The American fournal of Semitic Languages and Liitratures {umtimung 
•*Hehraiea'‘), voL xvi., No. a (Tbe University of Chicago Press, Lueac 
and Co.tbe American cnorjthly of Oriental Research (Meriden, 

, Conn., U.S.A.)Za Rooue des Rentes (Paris)Za Revue Ginfrale Beige 
(Brussels);— Minerva (Rome); — 7 ^ Contemporary Review 
(IsbUter and Cto.. London) i—The National Review (E- Arnold) 

Indian Mogasine and Review (A Constable and Co., London),— 7 ^ 
North American Review. January, February, and March (New York) 5— 
The Madras Review (Thompson and Co., Minerva Press, Madras),— 
Le Tour du Monde (Kacbette, London and Paris);—Zr Bulletin des Som^ 
moires (Pws);—Recue Tuniriennt^ organe de I’lflstiwi de Cartbage, 
(Tunis) Cpinion.ihe American weekly (New York),*— 7 S« Zwing 
.djtf (Boston, U.S.A);—T/itf Monist (The Open Court Publiabiog Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, U.SA.* and Kegan Paul and Co-, London) ;—CW?v7rf 
Literature (New York)T'As Canadian (London) JHarvest 

Field (For«gn Missions Club, London) ,—^hinx, vol lii., parts *, 3 
Bih^tM^ue Eg/ptologique (Williams and Norgate, Upsala and London). 


For want of space we regret we are obliged to postpone reviews of the 
following important works Oil onr next issue: Socred Books <f the Bast. 
SatafcttAa Bf&hmana. vol xlif., part v., Books XI., XII., SJIl., XIV, 
Julius Eggeling, edited by Max MuUe/(Henry Frowde, Oxford Clarendon 
Press;—/« Moorish Captivity . an Account of the “ Tourmaline " Expedition 
to Sue, 1897-98, by H. M. Grey (Edward Arnold, London))— 

Asia: Travel and ^ori in the Pamirs, by Ralph P. Cobbold (Uwdoth 
Rifies), with maps and illustrattons—TSe MysttHes of Chronology, wiik 
propoi for a new EngUsh eta, to be called theTictonan, by F. F. Arbuthnoc 
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(William Httnemann, Lcndon, ijfto) y—Tfu Romarui of Australian Ex¬ 
ploring, byG. Firth Scott, with reaps and illusirttions (S. Low, Marston and 
Co., London, 1899)^-7^ PraeHsal Study Languages, a guide for 
(eacbera aod leamera, by Henry Sweet, m.a., ph.d,, ll-D., wUh tables and 
illustrative quotations (J- M. Bent and Co., London, 1899);— Im^etsions 
of Soufk Afriea. by James Bryce, third edition, revised— Afriea of 
7 ^£>ay, by Captain F. Younghusband, &t,a, with illgstration.'* i~~Sovilum 
Arabia, by Theodore Bent and Mrs. Theodore Bent (Smith, Elder and 
Co-, London, ipoo))— Saas of Man: an Oufiine ef Anthropology 
and Ethnography, by J. Deofker, 8C.D. (Paris), with 176 illustrations 
and two maps, The Coawmponuy Science Series (Walter Scott, Limited, 
London, 1900) j— 7 ^ Story of ifu Australian Sushrangers, by George E. 
Bo»U (Swan Soanenscbem aod Co,, Limited, London, 1899))—T/W 
Chahar Manila (“foor diaconrses**) <f PEdhgmi-U'AfidiH^amarqandi, 
translated by E. G. Browne, m.a., m.8. (Xusac and Co., London, xpoo), 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Ikdia: GBNesAL.—The Viceroy uked all the provincial Goveraioeocs 
in India to convene public roeetioge io aid of the Famine Fuod, and on 
February <4 presided at a meeting held in the Calcutta Town Hal! to form 
a Famine Relief Fund. His Excellency read a long list of liberal subacnp* 
tions proTolaed, headed by a donation of ;^6,ooo h’om Rer Majesty the 
QueeO'Empress. Subscriptions to nearly 7 lace of rupees vere subscribed' 
by Calcutta alone; amongst them are the following: Tbe Viceroy, 
Ri 10,0005 L^dy Cureon, Rs. xo,ooo; Sir Joteadro Mohan Tagore, 
Ra, 10,000; Ihe Maharaja of Mycuensingh, Re. S^ooe; RajaRaojiC Singh, 
Re. Sjoco, etc. K.K. the Maharaja Holkar has giverr a grant of 5 lacs 
of rupees. The Maharaja of Jeypote a donation of 15 lacs. 

The Manaioo Rouae Faauoe Fund amounted on March a 3 to 

;^I44,000. 

Tbe numbers on relief at the begioning of the year were: Bombay, 
5S3,ooo; Panjib, 111,000; Central Provinces, J.tyg.ooo; Berar, 299,0005 
Ajmir, 111,000; Rajputana, 199,000; Central India, 37,000; kBcmbay 
Slate, 330,000; Baroda, 61,000; Motth*Wesc Proviaces, 4,000; Paoj£b 
Native States. x,ooo; total, 3,753,000. On March ag, the number » 
as follows: Bombay, 1,292,000; PanjIb, 249,000; Central Provinces, 
1,494,000; Berar, 329,000; Ajmir Marwara, ri0,000; Rajpuuna States, 
447,000; Central India States, 219,000; Bombay Native States, 474,000; 
Baroda, 59,000; North-West Provbces, 3,000; Panj£b Native States, 
7,000; Central Province Native States, 47,000; Haideiabad, 182,000; 
Madras, 6,000; total. 4,6x0,000. 

The plague is fast increasing !n Bengal, where there were 4.725 deaths 
from the disease in the third week In March. 

Od Marob 2 Lord Curzou went on a tour to Assam, where he met wtcfa 
a vexy cordial reception. Durii^ his Tint, and in reply to an sddieis ' 
atOanbati, he said; “The fact that not a sbgle word of complaiot has 
been expressed ia any address regarding the late appalling earthquake, and 
tbe havoc which it caused, has stamped the people as a courageous race.” 
He added that the present system of carrying out tbe railway coostnicdOD 
programme was inelastic and faulty, and that be was endeavouriogto iorirove 
it. He regreaed &at he was unable to grant Assam a permanent seat on 
tbe Legislative Imperial Coundl He thanked the people for their loyalty. 
His visit has given the utmost pbusare to all classes of tbe Province. 

The Indian Tea Association has just published returns showiog the 
outturn of the crop of 1899^ This amounted to 174,656,000 Ib. There 
was a marked increase in Assam. Caebar, Sylhet, and the Dooaxs, but a 
decrease in Darjeeling district. 

The Maharaja of Darbhaugab gave a grand fSce in Calcutta in February 
last, when Lord and' Lady Curwm, and over a (thousand guests were 
present His Higbnms has subsciibed R$. 12,000 to the Traomsl Wat 
Fund for the relief of the widows, oiphaos, and wounded. Axnoogst other 
THnU> SBRIES. VOL. IJL BB ' 
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subscribers are two Ward Raj Bitates—Hutwa and Burdwan—Rs. 10,000 
each: Tikaii. Ra. 7,500; the Kawab AsadulUh of Dacca, the Maharaja 
Monindra Chandra Nandi of Kaasimbaaar, and the Mabarao Umaid Singh 
{ruling chief of Kotah), Rs. 5,000 each. 

The Viceroy has presented the Cross of the Bath to Colonei the 
Maharaj Adhiraj Sir Piatab Singh, of Patiala, for services rendered in the 
Mohmand Expedition of iSp?, and in Tirah. 

The Indian Minea Bill, by which it was sought to impose vexatious 
restrictioos on labour, thus handicapping the coal and the gold industries, 
bas been postponed for a year, in order that further infomation may be 
obtained. 

The Copyright Press Bill bas been postponed for further conuderatioa, 
in consequeoce of nuraerouj objectiOBi from all sides. 

The tool gold to reserve in India is now abooc S crorea d rupees. 

Mr. John Power Wallis, barrist»c*Bt-law, bas been appointed Advccalfr 
General at Madras in lieu of Mr. Arnold White, who has become Chief 
Justice 

The Russian Government has appointed M. de Klemm, an ofiidal in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, ConsuhOeneraJ at Bombay. 

The fbport of the Indo-European Tel^aph Department for xBpS-p? 
shows a net profit Of Rs. 6,97,303 on the year’s working, which gives a 
setum of 6 03 pec cent. 00 the capful invested, against that of 6*57 of the 
preceding year. 

The net receipts last year of the Indian Post Office increased by 
Rs, 3,91,00c, while the charges only rose by Ra. 67,000. The net 
financial surplus was Rs. as,23,000, as compared with lacs in Ihe 
pravious year. 

The Comaiander<n<Chief, General Sir William Lockhart, died In Calcucbi 
on March r8. 

The Indian Budget statement for the year 190^1901 wu presented at 
the Viceroy’s Coundl on March si. The aaountsfor i89B^9 closed with 
a surplus of ;^a,64i,ooo. The surplus for 1899-1900, in spite of a famine 
expenditure of ;^s,05$,ooo, amounted to 553,00a It is estimated that 
next year (here will be a surplus of ;^:6o,ooo, notwithstanding a famine 
expendirare of 3 , 835 >^^ <tod an increase of £, 746,000 in the military 
estimates. 

India has met all demands for famme relief and railway construction 
without horrowiog, and has passed to a gold standard through or^aary 
trade operations without adding to her indebtedness. 

The total trade for all India for the ten monlhfl ending January $1,1900, 
was greater chan for tbe same period in 1899, which was conaldered an 
abnormal year. • 

The ftfteentb Indian Madonal Congress was held at Lucknow from 
December a? to December 30 last Nearly a thousand delegates were 
present Inclodiog over four hundred Muhammadans. There were 5,000 
nsiton. The Congress unanimously passed a resolutiou in favour of 
tbe separation of judicial and executive functions. It protested agunat 
the Panjib Land AUnation Bill, on the ground that it was c^culated 
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to dimmish a^caltural cndit and inpovoti&h the rjois. It expressed 
di s sati sf ectioo with the currency raeasures of the Government, wUcb, k 
dedaredi would have the result of depreciating the value of the savings of 
the masses, eDha&cing rents and iodebtedoesst and injuriously affecting 
EDSauCacturers. A resolutioo was also adopted earnestly hopiog that every 
effort would be made to stem the tide of alleged reactionary meuuxea 
Undiminished confidence was expressed in Sir William Wedderbom and 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. The neat Congress will meet at Lahore. 

India: F^OKTiss.^Fort Jamrud will not be made over to tbe Rhaibar 
Rides, but will continue to be garriaoned by regular troops (rom Pesba* 
war. 

Nanve STATsa.^The Niaam of Haiderabad has offered his resources for 
the defence of the Empire. The Maharaja Sdadia of Gwalior has aaked 
permission to send troops and transport to South Africa, as also most of the 
r^'gning Princes and nobles 0/India. Among the fomei’ may be noted 
the Guikwar of Batoda> fte Kaharajas of Mysore, Jeypore» Jodhpur, 
Patiala, Ulwar, and Kashmir, the Begum of Bhopal, tbe Nawabs of Rampur 
and Bawalpur, and the Rajas of Mabha, Jhiad, Faridkhot, etc, The 
Government has accepted horses for service from most of tbe abov^ 
mentioned Scares. Her Majesty the Queea-Eispress baa expressed 
through the Viceroy her warm appreciatioo of the loyalty thus exhlUted, 

BuRMA.'^The first session of the Burma Legislative Council this year 
was held on January 4 last, when the Hon. Mr. Bayne introduced tbe 
Burma Vaccination Law Aoeodmeat Bill, and tbe Hoo. Mr. Riebards tbe 
Rangoon Waterworks Act Amendment BUI. 

Tbe Bill creating changes in tbe judicial system of Lower Burma k 
now under consideration by the British Parliament See our ankle oa 
tbe subject 

The surplus revenue last year amouoted to lacs of rupees, haviog 
risen 235 laca, the*surpla8 of tbe previous year. Deductiag the cc«t 
of the garriion, which amounts to gS lacs, there is a aet^uiplusof 25$, 
which represents Burma's concribution to tbe Imperial Sxcheqoer. Burma 
promisea, at this rate, to become tbe moat prosperous province of tbe 
Indian Em^re. 

A senous outrage was committed by tbe Was tribe on the Bricisb. 
members of tbe Burcoo-Chinese Boundary Commission, east .of tbe 
Salweeo. The attack took place at midnigb^ F^soaxy 17. The 
awaflaag were repoked, but Major Kiddle, R.a^c., and Mr. Sutheriand, 
political officer, were killed, exd Mr. lietoo, Brhisb Consul at Ssu*auo, 
wounded. Tbe Boundary Commissioners, with a large force t>f Britlsb 
and Chinese troops, while exacting repaiaiion for this outrage, met with a 
stroog resistaace. Sixty Was were killed, sad the Chinese troops burned 
a,ooe houses. 

An exploriag'party of 75 Ghutlca police, under Me. Herts and Captain 
Taylor, was attacked on February 13. Captains Thylot and Holloways 
and foui Ghuxkas, were wounded. 

CETLOv.-^The tea 9rop for export dunng this year bas been estunated 
at 138,000,^16., which js apportioned ss follows; Russia, 

ES 2 
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AustrtlU, 16,000,OCHS lb-; America, 5,500,000 Ib.; other countries, 
«,50o»ooo lb. Total for fowgn countries, 30,000,000 lb„ letTing for the 
United Kingdom, 106,000,000 lb. 

The colenj Is ahead of India in the matter of bactenology- On 
January 31 last the Governor formally ope“«^ the Bacteriological InaKlu- 
tion at Colombo, which has been organijed end fitted up throng the 
liberality of Mr. dc Soysa, the Ceylon milhouaire. 

BALUCKiSTAN.-The trade with Persia by the Nushki route is rapidly 
developing LieuteoanoCelonel Sykes, late Consul at Kerman, in Persia, 
and Captain Webb Ware, the political officer at Nushki, have been 
strenuously co-operatiog during the last few years with a view to organuing 
a througb imde route between these two towns, runiung oa to Quetta- 
Postal seatious have already been establisbed along ihii route, and a 
.telegrs^* is now ouder constroctioo, tbe wire ha^ bees earned from 
Quetta to Panj-pai, within 50 miles of Nushki. Lieutenant*Co 1 onel Sykes 
despatched an experimental caravan laden with Perrian goods to Quetta. 
The eaperiraeot is watched with great interest 

PansiA.— R.I.M. the Shah, who intends to visit Europe and the Pans 
Exhibition tbb year* has been formally invited to pay a visit to England 
The Rusritn Bank, at the request of the Government oi the Shah, has 
advanced the sum of asj million roubles at 5 per cent to enable it to 
redeem the ^500,000 loan of tbpa, and to pay off the floating debt and 
salaries, aod provide tbe Treasury with a balance. 

It is reported that a Russo-Persian Company, which has been rn enst- 
eoce some years past, has now obtained the concession for the Karakaissa- 
Tabri^TeheraQ Railway. 

Ueulea«^Colonel Sykes has been appointed Miliury Atuche to Sir H. 
Mortimer Duraod, the British Mioisier at Teberan, tad Major Cbenevia 
Trench is going to Seistaa as British Agent and Consulai' Representative 

in hit place. _ 

Atohakisiak.— The whole of tbe country is absolutely peaceful. The 
Amir is enjoying good health, and in pubhc durbar has stated that he » 
ready to place his troops at the disposal of the British Govetumeot to 
defend tbe Briti^ Empire. 

Rissaldar-Major Nawa^ Khan, 15* Beogri Lancers, has been appointed 
British Agent at Kabul ia the place of Nawab Ohaftf Kbao, retired- 
Russu IN Asia.— The Trans-Babal section of the Siberian Railway, 
extending over a distance of 1,034 kilometres, was opened for traffic on 
F<ri)iuar7 4last, thereby establishing uninterrupted steam communicatiOD 
from Western Europe riirougb Asia to the Pacific Coast Tbe construction 
of tbe railway through ManeburU. is proceeding twpidly; more than 
Boo kOomeOes of line, out of the *,500 required to coanett the Traos- 
Baikal with Dalny and Port Arthur, have been laid, and traffic has been 
proviriooaUy opened between Port Arthur and Mukden. As an indue*- 
ment foremigmtioo from Russia to the Pat East, the Russian Government 
has fixed the fares on the Siberian Railway at a merely nominal figure, the 
fare from KJeff W Khabarovsk being as low as ros. Thou»cd« are 
taking advantage of this, and will leave for the Usua region this spring. 
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TtTRKBv m Asia.—T he 'Aim Jelxdullah, who had beeo exiled to 
Tayif for beading a deputation which waited upon the Britiali Ambassador 
in November last to express the synapaihy of Muhammadans with England, 
after undergoing very harsh treatment, has been «at to Jiddah- 

Tbe Russian Gotemment continues to press for the repatriation of 
ArmeDian refugees, which is strongly opposed by the Sultan. 

German post-offices have been inaugurated at Smyrna, Beirut, and 
Jerusalem. 

Baghdad, and some other towns in the sarae province, where mil)»Ty 
disturbances, pillage, etc., have been caused by the Don-payment of the 
troops, have been temporarily tranquillued by the payment of a fotloight's 


The preliminary convention embodying the substance of the Iradi on 
the Konieh-Basra railway was s^ned on December S3 last 

BamsK NoBTB Borhso.—M r. Hugh Charles Clifford, late British 
Minister at Pahang, has t^en up bis appointment as Goreioor and 
Commander, in* <»Sef of die territories under the jurisdwtiou of the 
Chartered Company. 

A force of Sikhs, under Captain Harrington, started from Gaya, tod, 
after seven days’ march, fought two engagements with Mat Salleb, who 
had induced the Ts«a tribe to support him. He was defeated and kiUed- 
The Tagas have all submifted, and the rebel power in the ioterior has 
been completely broken up. 

Tbe Company have contracted for the construction of a rrilway, 60 miJes 
in length, to. connect the harbour of Gaya with Brunei Bay (whew coal 
exists in large quantities), and tbe line now under cooscruciion with the 
ioterior. 

Peiuppwss.—I n January Colonel Bullard made a successful move 
aontbward, and captured Santa Toaaa. The report of the Pbilippiaes 
CommUaion regarding the esiablbbmeot of dvil Joveroment in the islands 
has been snhmitted to the American Congress by the President. It ua- 
rtservedly favours an administration analogous to. that of a terniory in the 
United Smtes. 

Chjwa.—L i Hung Chang entered upon his new appoimmenl as Viceroy 
of Liang-Kwang in January last. 

Pirates emboldened by successes, have been aitempiiog to biacfcmall 
forel^ firms ia CaaMn under a threat of blowing op their offices with 

itoiamite. . . 

An edict was agned in Jannary by the Emperor Kwang Su, ap^atiOA 
as Emperor in hU place Put Sing, a Bine.year^ld son of Prm« Tuano. 
The edict is regarded as the natural result of the dUtot of 1898, g»WQg 
iriHreased power to tbe Dowager Empress- ft is notewwthy that the 
selcctioa of a posthumous heir, io the absence of male s^e of Ae 
Sovereign, in conformity with the national usage, has a precedent m tne 
Bdoptioa of a successor to Hsien Fcog in 1854. ^ subsequentiy ad 
aride « the birth of the Bmpetot Tung Cbl - 

An edla has be® issued coToraandlog Li Hung Chang 10 desecrate 
and destroy the tombs of the ancescori of Kang Yn-Wd, thy reformer. 
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The anti-fweifn atliiude of iht Govsmmeot U becoming mor® pro¬ 
nounced. Several Chinese have been impeached on account of their 
relations with foreign enierprises. Sir Claude MacDonald has been caking 
aedve steps to release several who hare been arrested and imprisoned on 
that account 

The Shanghai American AasociaHon is ef opinion that the altitude of 
the Dowager Empress towards the reformers will defeat the *‘opeo^oor' 
policy In China, and that rebellion and anarchy are apprehended, and 
recooimecds prompt action on the part of the foreign Powers lo Chtoa. 

Japah.—A significant sign of the part which Japan intends to play in 
Chinese politics in the future is that the J^anese Goverameot has definitely 
offered to establish a military academy at Peking for the education of 
Chinese cadets by Japanese oScers. The Chiaeee OoMtnmeeit has not 
yet defioittiy repiitd whecberthe offec wiE be accepted, bat ic h believed 
that there is a disposition in Government circles to favourably eotertaln 
the propoaai. 

EoYPT._The Khedive has signed the decree renewing the prolongation 

of the Mixed Tribunals for five years from Pcbruary x last. 

The financial accounts for 1899 show a surplus of ;^r, 190,000 sterling. 
Comprised in the expenditure is item of £97a,My representing the 
annuaJ saving from the conversion of the Privileged Debt. Of the surplus, 
;^y78,ooo is paid to the general reserve food at the Caiase de la Deite, 
leaving ;^4is.ooo at the disposal of Government. 

STO*W.-*-The Aral Chrou^ train from Cairo to Khartum reached the 

latter place on January 10. • 

Osman Digna, who was hiding in the bUls near Tokar, was captured la 
January by a party sent out from Suakin. 

Major Peeke has met, sooth of Jebel Ain, on the While Nile, a recon- 
nwtrjng-party from Uganda, under Captain G^e. He also met a party of 
Belgians, under Major Henry and Lieutenant Monquedec, with Senegalese 
tfrailleurs from Shambe. All proceeded to Omdurmaa. The French have 
evacuated Meshra-er-Rek and Fort Dcsaix Major Peake reports from 
ibe White Nile that the third ^lock of the suJd barriers was opeocd in 
February. 

Sir Piands Wingate and Sir Reanell Rodd arc going to Kaw a l a to 
delimit the Krythrea-SudaD frooder. 

Cases of insubordloatjon occurred io two Sudanese battalions sudooed 
at Oredurmao, A court of inquiry has condemned seven Egyptian officers 
pj dismissal from the service; one » be reduced io rank, aod to be sub- 
seqeeotly discharged with ignominy; two to be placed on tbe unattached 
bet} and two to be teprimanded aod placed at the bottom of the roll of 
officers Oa Maich 15 Els Highness the Khedive personally addreertd 
and reprimanded the cashiered officers, and said that shoold any similar 
coodoct occtir again, it woidd meet widi much heavier pimiahmenn 

East Araica.—Owing to the partial strike among the subordinate 
employ^ engaged oo the construction of the Ugianda Railway, the running 
of trains has been temporarily suspended. 

CsixTRAi Africa.—T he Uganda Railway tel^ph line reached the 
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Nile at Ripon Falls on FcbrutTy x8, thus establishing telegraphic coro- 
cnumcatioo between London and the sources of the Nile. 

A force, under Mr. Sharpe, the Administrator of British Central Africa, 
and Captain Margesson sod Lieutenant Barclay, proceeded last October 
against Kasembe, one of the last Arab chiefs reraaming in Northern 
Rhodesia, and who had been lerroTisIng the natiires under his power and 
stopping British traders. Overtures were made to him on neariog hi# 
town, but in every case they were insolently r^ected. Oo the airival of 
the force, the town was found deserted, Kaxembe having fled across the 
Tapala marshes into the Congo Free State. 

South Africa. —The wtuation in South Africa when our last Issue went 
to press was as follow#: 

Natal. —General Sir G. White, with his forcM, was besieged by 
the Boers at Ladysmith. General Sir Redvers Bullet was advancing 
rid Colenso to hi# relief. At Mafcking, on the noxtlvwest. Colonel 
Badea.Powell was bolding out against a saperior Dumber of the 
enemy, who held possesaloB of tie country between that place and 
Kimberley. At the latter place Colonel Kekewlch was alao besieged, 
and his cofumunicatlons cut off. A force under Lord Methuen was 
advancing to bi# reUeC and bad fought battles at Belmont, Graap^n, 
Modder River, and Magersfontein respectively, the losse# on oui side 
being great. 

On December 15 General Sir Redvers BuUer, having made an un- 
eucceiaful attempt to advance eo tbe relief of J^dysmith, retired to 
Chieveley Camp, with a loss of eleven guns and i,op7 officers and men 
killed, wounded, and prisoner#. 

On December 23 Lord Robert# left England to take the chief command 
of Britbh force# in South Africa. 

General Boiler creased the Togela and captured Spioo Kop on Janu¬ 
ary 83. The poririon had to be abandoned the next night, a# it was found 
CO be untenable, and he withdrew acroas the river. 

On February 5 he again crossed the Tugela and attacked tbe Vaal 
KTant* range, but three days later was compelled 19 retire to the south 
side of tbe river. 

On February 20 he attacked and occupied Colenso, and gradually drove 
tbe enemy back, taking position after powdon, when on Fcbfuaij *8 Lady- 
#mhh waa relieved, the enemy retiring with great precipitadoa «tbe north 
aud west. The main force of Boer# took up posirion# on the Bi^fsberg 
and at Gl e ncoe - 

On Lord Robert# advancii^ at Magersfoeteit, the Boers t^et Geoenl 
Cronje, though strongly entrenched, saw that their poadon was m 
Jeopardy. Oo General French with a force of cavalry and field artilleiy 
outflaoking them, they retreated, one body going east towards Bloeofo^ 
lein and the remainder northwards. The former ucuier General Cwnje, 
aurohering 4,600, were overtaken and surrounded in the bad of the 
Modder Idver at Paardeberg. After suffering several days bombardmeot 
and making aa heroic resistance, the whole force surrendered on Feb- 
juary 8?. In ihe rocamime Genetal Freoch bad relieved. Kiir^ley* 
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Lord Roberts followed up thij success by marching on Bloemfontein, 
and after several engagements he entered the capital withonl opposition 
on March tj, President Sieyn and the main Boer forces fleeing to the 
nwth. 

OTCitmes for peace were receiTcd from the Presidents of the South 
Afiicaa Republic and of the Orange Free Sure on March d by Lord 
Salisbury, based on the independence of the Republics, to which a r^ly 
was giveti to the effect that Her Majesty*# Government was not prepared 
to aaaent to the independence of cilW ^ the Republics. 

In the north of Cape Colony the Boer commandos which were in posaes- 
son of Coleiberg, Dordrecht, Lady Grey, and Baikly East, aU fell Uck, 
and mossed the Orange River, before Genwls Oements, Brabant, and 
Gaiacre, and dispersed in the direction of Basutoland. 

General Pole-Cerew with a Brigade of Guards went by train from 
Bloemfontein as for as Spriogfowein, the rtulway being intact to Norvals 
Poni. They have now returned to Bloemfontein. Regular train service 
with the Cape was opened on March 19 vi 4 Bethulie. 

MAnsiciNO is still besieged. 

Cap* CohOHV.—The imports in 1899 amounted tO;^i 9 »*® 7 »S 49 » against 
;^id,68a,438 in the previous year. The c:^U were “ 

compared with;^85,$t8,7ot in 1898. 

MiOEJUA.—Gn taking over the adoiniatracion at Lokoja on January 4, 
the Qoeeo’s prociaaaacion was read by the High Commissioner, Brigadier- 
Genenl Lugard, who took oath of office and administered the same to 
Mr. W. Wallace, the Senior Resident j Mr. Mark Kerr, Colonial Secretapr; 
sad Mr. Alistair Davidson, Atlomey-GeneraL The proclamilion was in¬ 
terpreted to the assembled natives. 

The new territories will be divided, for administrative purposes, into 
districts with ResidenS, and subdivisions with Assistant-Residents. Borgu 
will be onder a Military Governor. 

Captain Uog, C.M.O., and other Britisb Commissioners have been 
selected to meet French Commissioners at Chaouron for the purpose of 
settUng the boundary from the ptb parallel of longitude and the rivet 
Oepara up to the Niger, besides fixing the position of two wAmw on the 
N^er to be leased to France. 

Captain CairoU, of the Norfolk Regiment, and 150 men of the West 
^rican Ftonner Force, whUe escorting Ac telegraph construction staff 
BOrtb-east of Lokoja, were attacked on January 9 by a, 000 Mitchi and 
Bassa tribesmen. Captain Baton, of the Bast Kent Regiment, was sevet^ 
wounded. Tbe tribesmen left eighty dead on the field. A punitory 
expedidon, composed of 909 men with guns, under the command of 
UeoteOBn>Colooel Lowty Cede, has defeated the tribesmen, mflictiag 
heavy loss. 

Laoos.—Frederick G.'^sborae, Esquire, has been appointed by Her 
Majesty to be an unofficial rnembm' of the Legisiadve Council of tbe 
colony. 

The prospects of tbe colony are bright By the a^angement made with 
Praoc^ by which cenain tenkory between Legos and the Niger fa recog* 
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ats«d m within the Sritlsh sphere, while British rights OTei Sokoto are 
adcoitted, the pacification of a large tract of country 1$ secured, and a 
large increase 19 expected in the culdvation of economic products. lo 
1S89 the total export and import trade was ;^39,5o4; in 1898 it was 
;^r,775,i92, while the revenue rose from ^ 

CANADi^.—The grain yield of the North-West Terntoriee during the past 
year amounted to 12,000,000 bushek 

The main estimates for the public aer^ce of the Dominion during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 have been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons at Ottawa. They amount to 149,068,391, of which $ 20475 < 35 ^ 
is authorised by sutute and $38,593,641 is to be voted. This total is 
$2,781,841 greater than the main estimate of last year, and $2,048,482 leas 
than the loul estimates of 1900, which included two large supplemeDtar^ 
votes. 

The British Columbian Government has been defeated on the second 
reading of the XledistcibutiMi Bill by a vote of 29 to 2$. The Gofernmeu 
was dbiahsed by tbe Lieutenaot-Govemor, who iovlted Mr. J, Mardo to 
form a GovemmenU 

A la^e part of the business section of Dawson City, RloodykfC, waa 
burned on January to. The loss is estimated at $500,000. 

At Ottawa on hfarch 26 the Senate adopted a resolution proposed by 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell setting forth that ‘'serious delays having occurred in 
the prosecution of the Pacific cable undertaking through the hostility of 
the Eastern Extension Company, which is now demanding concsasiotia 
from Australia that if granted will impeni its saecees, this House is of 
opinion that any further delay in proce^ing with tbe consttuedoa of the 
cable will be inimic<d to the interests of the Empire, and strongly depre¬ 
cates grsnting further concesdoos to the Eastern Extension or any other 
cotDpanies.'’ 

NEttfOon>u2rD.—The Bill re'enaedag the fwJus vhtndi was passed 
imanimously on Pebruaiy 20 end tbe Legislature prorogued. Tbe Bond 
and Morris foctlons were unable to unite in formbg a Mmisiry, and tbo 
lack of suitable nen prevented the formation of a Cabinet from the Bond 
party alone. The Governor iheiefore desired Sir James Wioier to con¬ 
tinue in office temporaiily until a solution should be arrired at. The 
^4mier promised to do so, but on March 8 the Bond and Morris kcUons. 
effected a osuon and secured a majority in the Legislature and cm March 15 
the Cabinel was foreied as follows;' Mr. Bond, Premier; Mr. Cowari^ 
Finance Portfolio; Mr, Lorwood, josdee; Mr, Morphy, Fisbales; Mr. 
Harvey, Colonial SecreUry; Mr. Da we, Mines; Mr. Woodford, Public 
Worka Mr, KnowHng, the Leader of the Upper House, Mr. Morris, •and 
Mr, Furlong are Ministers without portfolios. 

AtUtaaLASiA.—The gold yield of the seven Austtalaalao colonies in 
1899 bas been estimated at 4,462,488 02. 

New South WaL*s. _Tbe gold yield for December last amounted to 

50,058 oz. Exclusive of 10,7x9 ot sent to tbe Victorian Miciv the yield 
for last year was 509,418 oa, valued at ;^r.936,985. 

A confertace of Premists, convened by Mr. Lyue in Januaiy, decided 
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10 send a delegwe from each federaling colony to England lo explain the 
CocucDonwealth Bill to the Imperial Gorernoent- The delegate* are now 
in London. See our article on the Bill. 

The Hon. Heocy Copeland has been appointed .^ent-Geoeral for che 
colony in London. 

VccroRiA.—The Victorian and New Sooth Wales GoverttOMnK bare 
agreed to accept the Eastern Exteneion Telegraph Company’s propoeals to 
lay a direct cable between the Cape and Australia, and considerably to 
re^ce the present charges, on condidon that the company Is allowed to 
open Its own odices in the priadpal cities for the receipt and despatch of 
messages. 

Mr. Chamberlain bas endorsed a protest fnoi the Pbc 16 c Cable Board 
against ^e above concessions, and tbe Premiers of 'N^etoria aod New 
SoaA Wales are confideri^ 6e aobjeet. 

the value of the 'TOtorian butter exported last year was or 

double the value of that exported in the previous year. The yield of gold 
last year was 02. 

QuaiKSLAKD.—The revenue for the first eight months of last year 
amounted to ;^s,o43,soo, as compared with ;^2,7o8,sco for the same 
period of *898. The expenditure was ;^s,do5,3oo, as compared with 
£a,$io,4oo during the same period Of 1898. The revenue exceeded the 
e^diture by ^438,300-' Tbe yield of gold for rfipp was 947.^*^ os. 

WsBt AnsiaiALiA.—The total revenue for the year 1899 amounted to 
j^s,fis3,©8** against ^8,604.94* during 1898, The yield of gold for 1899 
was r,d43,87i os. 

New Zbalajsd.— Statistical returns show that the population on Decem¬ 
ber 31,1899, was 796,389, including 39,854 Maom The value of the 
impels'for 1899 Is ^ 8 , 73 ft 533 » exports £ii, 93 h 3 SSy io- 

eluding dairy produce ;^7’»**74** 8«ld ;^x,5t3f*73« 

SAUOA.-'Arter the United States Senate had ratified the new Samoan 
treaty, the German flag was hoisted at Apia on March 1, the ceremony 
being attended by the officials of the treaty Powers and by Malaafa aod 
Tamasese. A public recondliadoo subsequently took place between foe 
two chiefs. Dr. S0I4 President of tbe Munidpality, is Governor, and Heir 
Knip^^g actt as Chief Judge and Vi»-Go»ertior, The Supreme Cotirt, 
the Municipal Coundl and Magistracy, aod foe Consular Courts have been 
^Uabed. Existing laws remam in force. Tbe natives are awaiting news 
drom Oermaoy regarding the future form of Government. 


’C^i/uary —‘The deaths have been recorded during this quarter oft— 
The Son. Naorojt N. Wadia, C.I.R., a ptomioent cilizeii of Bombay;—Vice- 
Ad coiral S. S. Lowthec Crofton (China 1841),‘—Major-General Sir P, R. 
Pollock, K.c.g-L (Panjab 1848, Fwatiet expeditions, Swstaa Mission, etc); 
—General H. Hopkinson, cs.i., Bengyi! Staff Corps (Koladyne HDl 
expedition 1847-48, Panjftb campa^ t 848 * 49 > Burma 1850, Bhutfin 1865); 
—Major S. M. Mason, afo LSncers <Buftta 1888-89)Major-General 
A. H. Kirgj C.B. (Criruea)Major-General W. K- Foofca (Sutlej 
Muian and Gujerlt r 848 - 49 , Kobat Pass 1850, Mutioy);—The Rl Hon. 
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Harry Escombe, ex-Premier of NatalColoDclR. 0 . F. Steward (Crimea); 
—Colonel F. V. G. Bird, r.ii.l. 1. (Zulu wax 1879)Major-General G. 
Hurchmson, C.B., c.s.1 (Sutlej 1846^ Mutiny),—Captain C F. Newfand, 
A.M. (Borneo expedition 1846);—Major-General E. A. Saundera, formerly 
Madras Staff Corps (Central India 185 8-5 9),—Colonel W. H, Watton, 
BuA. (Crimea)Major-Geoeral A. E. McMahon (second Buimese war) 
Colonel £. de Laval Tarleton, late a-a. (Mutiny); — Lieutenaol-Colonel 
W, Handyride^ late r.a, (Crimea);—Sir Gregory Paul, Adrocat^General, 
Calcutta i—Mr. £. L. Layard. formerly Ceyloo Gvil ServiceLieutenant- 
Colonel T. N. Young, formerly Cheshire Raiment (Peshawar Frontier 
1S53) ;~Sargeon*Major A Grant, .Bengal Army, retired ,‘~ComiDander 
G. K. Moore, R.N, (Zulu war 1877-79)Captain H. G. Leigh (Egypt 
1882, Nile expedition 1884-85)Colonel H, O. Selby, R-s, (Afghan war 
1879-80);-—Major-General K. E. T. Williams (Barraa 1859, Mniiny cam¬ 
paign) ;—Deputy Sorgeon-Geoeral D. Cullen (Crimea, Mutiny)Captaio 
^ Catm ^ lodiao Navy (Mutiny) r-Captam 

Devoosbire Kegiment (0>itral reUef and Tirab expe- 
didoas)Vice-Admiral R. DucLworth-Kiog (Black Sea, China};—Rear- 
Admiral S. C. Darwin (Malay Peninsula, Abywsla) j—General Boyd, 
Bombay Staff Corps,—Major-General H, T, Duncan, c.s.i., Utt i.s.<i ;— 
Mr. Thomas Sbdfbrd, c.u.0., member of the Legislative Couadl, Stiaits 
Settlements Dr. R. Collum,the late Hod. East India Company's Stfvice 
(Sind)Colooel Sir yreror W heler. late Indian Staff Corps (Sutlej 1846, 
Burma 1852-55, Mutiny cani|!ilflj^u, Ueauai Eusoftai expedition 1863, 
Bbuttn 1865-66) j—Geueral J. E. Thackwell, o.s. (Sind, Oinea};— 
Colonel T. T. Carter-Campbell, b.b, (Sikkim, Umbeyla, Abya^oLa);-^ 
A. G WeldoD, for some years in the Madras ArmyColonel M. F. 
Stokes (Burma i8B6-8^;^Tbe Marquis of Lothian; ^ Vke'Adminal 
w."® Haswell (St Jean d'Acre, West Coast of Africa, elc.);—Capuw 
A. S. Wingate, UDed in Soath Africa (CbiCral Relief Force, Tochl Field 
Force and Tirah- campaign)Loid Ava, of wounds in South Africa 
Lieute&aofrColonel B. F. Darvall (A^han war 1879-80) F. C. 

Cniisp, 05 ., Haiderabad Residency Oeuteoant-Geaenl W. H. Whit¬ 
lock (Burmese war 1852-53, Mutiny campaign)Baron ven Em&thaaseo; 
—Ueutenant-Colonel A Boulger, v.a (Mutiny, Egypt L&8a) 

Geoetal A. H. Heath, late r.a. (Panj&b 1848*49, Delhi 1857);—Mr. 

author and jodmalUt; — Tbe Rev. E)£ Chalmeis, of 
Chemulpo, TTi iwn || _^j^pe d uiAcdty on China ;-7!-f><bec8l J. M. Percev^ 
C.B, war A 0. White ^lu war 1879);—•Majo^ 

General Sir C Louis» (Syria, Baltic);—Lieutenant W. 8t. Asbyn 
Wake, s.s.o. (Benin and Siama expeditions)Mr. C. Paget Carmichael, 
C.8.a, late Bengal Civil Service;—Major-General G._G. Cunliffe, late 
Bengal Staff Corps (Mutiny); Colonel J. G Cockbum, late Royal 
Worccater Regiment (Harara, Black Mounuin, and Lusbai e]q>editioo^ ^ 
Colonel £. W. Cuming (Crimea)Major A W. Cockbuzn, late r-e, 
1886-87) i—Adrairal E. H, Somerset, y.R.o.s. (Baltic 1854-55) 
GenwiVJL C Oarke, C.B. (Crimea)Captain R. S Foley (Haata and 
MaoipQr upqdirions)) Lieuteiuot-Colonti AmbroM H. Bjt^am, late 
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